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INTRODUCTION, 


1, Previous census reports of the Punjab have dealt iu great detail with 
matters connecteti 'with religion, marriuae customs, caste structure, languages 
and other subjects not necessarily' directly couneeted with the statistics w'bich 
it has been the object of the census to collect. 

In vie w of the mass of informatiou on these subjects which has been collected 
in oens^is reports, gazetteers and reports of ethnographic and linguistic survey, 
it Wiis considered unueceasary to deal with them ,%gain in great detail and iu their 
place enquiry has been directed towards the economic and industrial conditions 
of the two pro’iinces. 

The census operations have taken place at a time w hen Deputv CommiS’ 
sioaers and other local officers, aiready overburdened by the elaboration of their 
routine duties during the last decade, were concentrating all their energies in 
giuding the country through a critical: period of change. At former censuses such 
local officers had responded uobly to calls upon them for the provision of masses 
of facta and information on subjects which were dealt with in the census reports; 

I have felt that It would )>e impossible for them to respond to any such call at this 
time, aud have endeavoured to cast as little additional work as possible upon 
them in connection with the actual census and to refrain from calling upon them 
to send iu reports on subjects of general interest. 1 find that I have issued only 
thirty-nine general circulars throughout the operations, and that of these only 
three asked for general information, the rest being entirely concenied w-ith adminis¬ 
trative details of the enumeration and preparation of statistics. 

The inevitable result is that tliis report, following the lines of those prepareti 
for European countries, will be confined in tire main to an explanation of the 
figiucs wmch have been tabulated, 

I have spared no endeavour to render these as accurate a.i possilile, and 
where there are any reasons for suspecting inaccuraedes 1 have no hesitation in 
pointing them out, so that as far as is possible the statistics may form a solid Viasis 
on which atatisticiaas may base arguments aud test theories. Not being a 
trained statistician myself I liave tried to resist the fascinaUiig temptation of 
building up theories from the atatlatica, though 1 have suggested lines of enquiry 
that might be taken up by those qualified for such W’ork. 

2, The ilates of pre’vious censuses are given in the margin, a short account 

of them will be found in paragraphs 20 to 22. f^mie 
of the Tables published in Part II of this report repeat 
i 7 tb jssi. figures for previous censuses back to that of ItJSl : the 

two which had been taken l>efore that dealt wdth such 
totally different administrative divisions that compari- 
.son with them is practically useless; wdiere figures for previous censvises have 
l>ecn reproduced m this report they have been adjusted so as to refer to exLst- 
iiig tli visions and nob to the divisions which were in being at the time the)’ w'ere 
originally prepared ; they are thus already in a form suitable for comparison 
wi^ the newly recortled statistics. 

3, Changes in the boundaries of admimstcative units that have taken 

place since the census of 1911 are detailed in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this report, nu aku. 
the only two important changes are the creation of the Delhi Province from portions 
of the old Delhi District of the Punjab and the Meerut District of the United 
Provinces, and the creation of the new ilistrict of Sheikhupura from portions of 
the surrounding districts of Lahore, Gujranwala and Lyallpur; 

■J, A full description of the census operations is published iu the 
trative Volume, Part IV, of this report; that volume being intended only fotc*nj» 
departmental and local use, a very brief note on each stage of the operations is 
given l>elow. Very little change was made in the procedure gradually evolved 
4 md improved at previous ceususes. 

1 took over charge of my duties on the Sisfc March 1920, and took the *“1^’*** 

*' I ..t * _. J * A ^ Li. n— 


2flth Fflbniaiy 
I*t Murch imh 
mb 19] L 
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organisation in hand immediately, A preiiminaTy circular together with the 
first three chapters of the Provincial Census Code was issued on the 27th April; 
District Census Officers in every district and Census Superintendents in every 
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State were aj^pointed forthw'itb, and general village and town tegieters were pre¬ 
pared on which to base the formation of census divisions, 

C*b™s (5. The whole countryside was parcelied out into blocks in which the 

Dhfbtoo lad enQ, 11(5 ration could be carried out hy one enuinewitor; these blocks were grouped 
in circles under super visors, and tbe circles a^ain giouped in charges under charge 
superintendents. The existing revenue divisions were very generally foQowcd in 
fixing the boundaries of charges and circles, and the revenue agency was largely 
employed as Superintendents and Supervisors. These divisions were first fixed 
roughfy and then revised alter the completion of house-numbering showed where 
mistakes hail lieen made in estimating the suitable boimdaries for blocks; ulti¬ 
mately'at the time of the final census there were I7‘i,044 blocks, 13,t>43 circles 
and 1,017 chargtia, and the enumeration was carried out by 104,425 enumerators 
under the diretrtion of 13,913 supervisors and 999 charge superintendents. Most 
of the siipervbiug staff was recruited from ainonest officials, whilst the cmunera- 
tors were in the main voluntary' non-official worlcera ; all were appointed indivi¬ 
dually mider the C^fensus Act and thus all gained the status of. public servants. 
BoEue- 7. The Census Divisions having been tentatively fixed the next step was. 

Huabntng. the numbering of all houses, this work w'as commenc^ on 15th Septenilier and 
completed within tw‘o months. Each house which might be occupied on the census 
night was clearly marked with a number, a separate series of nmnbeis being kept 
for each circle. Tliis work was carried out by the anpervisors. As a result just 
over eight million hoiLses were niuiibercd, but to ensure that no person should 
escape enumeration miiny buildings wen? num1>ered w’hich were not inJmbitcd on 
the census night, and on that night it was found that only a little over five and a 
half nuUion were inhabited. This numbering formed a rebable basis for the supply 
of form^, and after it was completed the census divisions w'ore revised and fixed 
finally. 

T!w pp* ® complete issue of the Census Code had been published and this 

was followed in Aumist by a pamphlet of instnictions for Charge Superintendents 
Eauaention. Supervisors; short instructions for enumerators were printed on the covers 
of the actual enumeration books. 

During the progress of hmuse-nmnbering the whole staff received training 
in their duties ; starting from the top each censiLs officer mstruetecl the officers 
imm^iately subordinate to him so that the instructions drifted down from the 
Provincial Superintendent to the enumerators. Teat enumerations formed the 
main part of the training. 

The preliminary enumeration took place between the Ist February till the 
l.st March in rural tracts, in towns it was both commenced and finished a fortnight 
later. At this enumeration all persons likely to lx; in residence on the ISth M^h 
vrece entered up in tlie enumeration books; this procedure allowed ample time 
for the careful recording and checking of all entries and reduced the work at the 
final cei^us to a minimum . The enumeration book consisted of a cover.contalning 
instructions and forms of summaries to be filled up and detached after the census ; 
a block list, which was a detailed list of the houses in the block and serv-ed to pre¬ 
vent auy buildings being overlooked either at the preliminary or final enumera¬ 
tion ; and a sufficient number of genenal schedules on which the actual pnrticulara 
concerning each person were recortletl. 

ThfRniu census took place between 7 and 12 o’clock on the night of 

ccuas, the ISth March, everv' enumerator visited all the houses in his block and corrected 
his enumeration hoiik by striking out entries referring to people who were found 
to have left since the preliminary record had Ijeen prepared and by adding entries 
for all new-comers, This having lieen completed every entry in the book was 
given a serial immlier—the nnmljer of occupied houses, pereons, males and females 
was totalled for the block, t hen for the elide and then for the c harge. The charge 
summaries were totallwl lor the district or town at district headquarters and theu 
telegraphed to Lahore and 8tmla. 

um 61 10. The general schedule wa-s a tabular statement of lines aud coJmnmi 

SfiSSnifi!* ® person enumerated and a column for the record of each parti¬ 

cular regarding him. in a few places, where Europeans were numerous and it 
was possible to obtain the services of an EnglLsn-speaking enumerator these 
forms were used in English for the recording of Europeans; but in geueral Euro¬ 
peans are found in small numbers in block.s contuining manv Indians and in such 
coses the enumerator covdd not be expected to fill up entries'conceming them in a 
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general schedule; to meet this dlMculty Europeam were supplied a few days 
^fote the census with an English form termed a “ household schedule ’’ on which 
, to hll in for themselves the entries regarding themselves and other members of 
their househokU. In spite of very detailed instructions for filling them’up, these 
household schedules vrere often carelessly completed and their collection and 
correction was accompanied by much difficulty. 

U. A few outlying portions of the Province ore cut off by snow-covered 
passes which render them completely inaccessible in March; in' these a census 
^vas held in the autumn of 1920 and the results of it treated as part of the March 

Census. The dates of such non-synchxonous 
censuses are given in the margin. In addition 
to these there were other tracts where the pre¬ 
liminary enumeration had to be held in the 
autumn of 1020, though it was found possible to 
hold the final census at the normal time. In yet 
other tracts the presence of wild beasts rendered night-work unsafe, aud the final 
census was held at daybreak on the 19th March iustcad of the previous night. 

12. Special arrangements were made to enumerate the persons tiavei¬ 
ling on the census night aud as each was enumerated he was provided Nvith a pass 
which prevented his Iwing enumerated a second time ; the work oi this sort of the 
greatest magnitude was the census on the roilwaj's. All railway stations were 
made into separate blocks or circles in the district in which situated, a special 
enumerating staff was posted to each at 7 p.ni, on the night of the 1 Sth March 
and remained on duty till U a.m. next morning or until the last train had passed 
through and the station was closed for the night; this staff enumerated everyone 
found on the station at 7 p.m. and thereafter enumerated everyone arriving at 
the station either by road or rail who could uot produce a pass showing that he 
had already been enumerated. In this way everyone entering or leaving a train 
during the night ivas accounted for; there remained a few people on trains rumiiiig 
long mstancos who hml entrained beforo the station enumeration .■iturted and had 
not left the train next moniing ; to ensure that these people ivere also counted 
it was arranged that all trains running throughout the night should cany' an enu¬ 
meration staff; this staff spent the night enumerating the passengers and at 6 a.m. 
all such trams were stopp^ and & final emuiieration carried out of all those who 
had not got passes, 

The District census authorities were responsible for the station enumeration 
which was however usually' carried out through the agency of the station staff; 
the numiug brain enumeration was conducted entirely by the railway authorities 
themselves. 

The instructions issued provided for all coutingcncie.s, and it is unlikely 
that more than a very few railway travellers escaped enumeration ; the above 
descriptioiv ouly indicates the broad lines ou which arrangements ivere uiade. 
Enumerating staffs were appointed to 702 stations in the two provinces and 09 
running trains. 

Especial arrangements for fairs and other large concourses of people were 
put in tralu beforehand and were necessitated in thirty' places. 

.41] main roads were patrolled by euitmerators, staffs were posted to ferries, 
especial arrangements for troops on the march were made with officers in charge 
of such units. There remmn^ such peniona as ivere temponu-ily absent from 
their houses, guarding their fields or doing other casual w'ork in the immediate 
vieinity; the orders contemplated that these should be recorded as though present 
in their houses, and it is probable that very few escaped, enumeration. 

13, As explained in paragraph 0, the totals for each district. State and 
town were added up as soon a-s possible after the census ; these totals included all 
persons whether enumerate<l at their houses or. w'hilst travel bug; their collection 
from outhdng tracts was one of considerable difficulty and motor-cars, 
horse-men, camel-ridera, and runners were employed iu bringing them in. 

The Kapurthala, Fataudi and Nabha States were all able to telegrapb 
their provisional totals on the 19th March; in British Territory the Delhi 
Province was the first unit to report its totals which it did on the 2dth; the great 
majority of totals had been got in by* the evening of the 22nd March but the last 
district, in w'hich work had been delayed owing to a mistake in a cantonment, 
was not able to wire its total till the 27th. The figures as reported by telegrani 
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are compared with thoae fiaally tabulated below, and show a high standarvl of 
accuracy for so hurried an operation. 
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14. The next stage in the operations was to copy the entries con«niing 
each person enumerated on to a separate slip. These slips were issued in five 
different colours, one for each of the main religions and one for all other religions; 
a distiuctive symbol was printed on eacli to distinpiish between males and 
females, and between unmarried, niarried and uidow'cd persous; there were thus 
five different colours and six diffeient symbols giving a total of thirty eerily dis 
tinguished slips;in addition special slips were issued for the recording of infiniu- 
ties ; the other particulars recorded about each person were recorded by hand on 
the slips, a previously arranged system of abbreviations being adopted. 

This work was done as in 1911 by the superrisora who were collected at 
tahsil headquarters for the work immediately after the census; as the period 
available w'as very short owing to the majority of supervisors being patwaris who 
were required in their circles for crop-iuspection, an option was given to local 
authorities to have slips prepared from the preliminary record liefore the final 
census. The inteutlou of this option was that slips should be prepared according 
to the provirional entries in the enumeration books so that the onl v copring work 
to be done after the census would be to destroy slip® for cancelled eutries and 
prepare new ones for the entries made on the actiiiu census night. '21 dhstricts 
and 10 states adopted the option and prepared slips beforehand, in only a few of 
these was the experiment justifiedby the result; slip-copying after the census was 
carried on by a staff collected together aud constantly under superririon, that 
done before the census was done by supervisors in their circles aud was only the 
subject of sapetviaion by charge superintendents when they visited the circles ; 
it was very generally found that the slips prepared before the census had to ^ 
corrected or prepared afresh after the censn-s and the experiment did not result in 
the aariug of time and led to a considerable additional w^astage of slips. Although 
very careful estimates of the numl>ers of slips required in each taliall had l»eeu 
maie lieforehand and a supply sent allowing ti lil^ral excess for wastage, j-et in 
many centres slips of particular varieties rau short and a break-down in printing 
arrangements occurring at the critical time much delay resulted ; in many districts 
it was found impcssible lo complete the copying Iwfore letting the patwaris return 
to their urgent revenue duties and in such districts the copying ha<l to Iw finished 
after the crop-insiiection was over. It was hoped to complete the slip-copying 
by the 27th March and this could have been done in most centres had not the 
supply of slips broken down ; actually the sUpa came in very slowly and a consider¬ 
able numlier of units had not sent m slips by the middle of May whilst the last 
to be received arrived at the beginning of July. 

15. Central sorting offices were opened at Karnal, Ludhiana, Lahore and 
Ly all pur; and the completed slips were sent to these offices where large staffs 
sorted thorn according to the various heads required for each table of the report. 

The maximum staff employed and the dates of commencing and completing 

the work in each of 
these offices is show n 
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16. The resulbi of the sorting were set forth on sorters’ tickets wMcli were ownpiuiio#. 
Bent to the compilation office Ln Ijihore where they were compiled into Distriot or 

other units tot-als, and then finally arranged in the fonn in which they appear in 
the Tables Volume of this report. This office was in charge of my Personal 
Assistant who had a large staff of Inspectors and CompUera worldng under Mm. 

The office opened ou Ist jMay 1921, the first table was sent to the press on 17th 
September 1921 and the last table was finally printed off on 17th January 1923. 

The process of tabulation is a long and complicated one, any errors in the 
previous operations, wMch have escaped detection, conie to light at this stage 
when their correction involves long and careful investigation which is extremely 
difficult to carry out. 

17. The results of the census are published in four parts, the months ju which evtuwufla 
these were issued or in which it is expected that they will issue ate as follows: 

Parti. TheKcport .. ' ■■ during June 1923. 

Part II. The Imperial Tables .. « ^®.V 1923, 

Pact III. .Appendices to the Iinperial Tables .. May 1923, 

Part IV, The Administrative Volume , , • u June 1^3. 

18. The census of the two provinces has cost Govemnient 3,59,224 
wMch works out at Rs. l4-t>.8 for every J ,0P0 peraona enumerated; this compares 
with Kk. 1.23,997 or Rs. 5-1 *11 per 1,000 in 191!. In addition to this smti of 
Ra. 3,59,224, the total cost of the census includes Ks. 23,112-1-3 recovered from 
Municipalities on account of cost of tabulation, Ks. ll,550-7“7 mcovered irom 
Indian States on account of the cost of forma, sorting and compilation ; whibt 
TnHtun States have reported a coat of Rs. 50,977-12-10 for the enumeration that 
they thennselvea ciLnic^d out . The Phulkiaii Sts^teB have been oniitted altogether 
in reckoning these figures as they carried ont the whole of the operations them- 

19. First and foremost a verj* grateful acknowledgment is due to the 
official and non-official census staff that carried out the enumeration and alip- 
copying. With few* exceptions tliis enormous body of workenj gave its services 
freely and without expectation of payment of lew’ard ; the non-officials were 
honorary volunteer w’otkers, whilst the officials undertook the heavy extra duties 
without iidditioual payment. All arc deserving of the ^cerest thanks and of 
congratulation-s on the public spirit they exhibited, especial praise is dne to the 
patwari staff. Patw'arls are hard-worked officials and many misoellaneous duties 
beyond those directly connected with the reyenue administmrion fall to t^ir lot; 
they undertook the severe strain of census duty with very little gr\miblmg ^d 
(»rned it through as efficiently as they were able to do; in adffition to fonnmn 
t he backbone of the enumeration staff they carried through the slip-copying, wMcb 
is a monotonous and uninteresting work which has to be carried through at high 
pressure. Somn small acloiowledgment of the services of the eniunerating staff 
has beeu made by the presentation of sauods (certificates) for good work, these 
were issued in three classes, and tlie nmnbers issued were Ist Oass 242, 2nd Class 
1,218 and 3rd Qaas 7,64r, m addition at the close of the finaucial year 1981-22 
I devoted all funds available for the purpose tow'anls giving rewards for slip- 
oopying, but I oidy had Rs. Itf.OOO available and only R*. 15,047 were actually 
distributfrtl, which only allowed small rewards tieing given to the best of the 

Deputy Oommissiouers and District Census Officers, thn>ughout the pro¬ 
vinces, directed the operations in their respective districts; their work baa 
Lnoreased during the last decade and It could not be expected that they would find 
much time available for persona! superintendence, but so far as their time permit¬ 
ted they all contributed to the suwseas of the operationsj amongst Deputy Com* 
mlsatoners I would especially wish to mention Mr. Harcourt in Gurdaspur and 
Mr, Gordon Walker in Rohtak who took much personal interest b the work in 
their districts. The work of .Mr. Lane Roi>erts, who was in charge 
in the Delhi Municipality, and of Mr. Blacker, who conducted operations 
in the trans-frontier tract of Dera Ghari Khan, deserves particular notice ; toth 
these officers had exceptional difficulties which they surmounted wRh enthusi- 

The darbats of tbe Punjab States appomted Census Superintendents to 
fcfti-p charge of census operatiuns, in many cases these officers were able to devote 
their whole time to the census, and all had more time to give to it than the buay 
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otiidab ^^lio bad to imdertake the work in Bride b diatrietd without 
any diuiinution in their other duties, Ainon^ a groii{> of vcrv capabie aud 
helpfui offidale 1 would single out Ssrdar Bacbittar Singh in Patiala, Syed Abdul 
Majid in Kapurthala and Syed Altaf Husain in Jind, but with one exception tlie 
work of all was so good that 1 feel considerable diffidence in specially mentioning 
any by name. 

Five Extra Assistaut Couuruasioneis worked under me in the Census De¬ 
partment ; Lala Arjan Das worked as my Personal Assistant between 21 at Janu¬ 
ary 1921 and Slat August 1921 and was succeeded by Sheikh Abdul Majid who 
bad already been in charge of the Lahore Sorting Office. The Personal A^stant 
was in general charge of the tabulation work ; and both meumbenta of the office 
worked vrell, Lala Arjan Das giving me material assiatance In the preliminary 
stages and Sheikh Abdul Majid preparing and cliecking the tables ; the whole 
work was new to Sheikh Abdul Majid, but he organised bot h the sorting and tabu¬ 
lating work on sound lines and justified his sdection. Tlie other three sorting 
offices a'ere also under men new to the w-ork ; they were Sved Abdul Haq at 
Ludhiana, Lala Bisbamber Dayal Sin^ at Kamal. and Bialik Chtragh-ud-din 
at Lyallpur ; the newness of the work leil to several mistakes Wing made vviucli 
caused much trouble to rectify but on the w’hole the work was satis fact oiy, that 
of S. Abdul Haq being rather more dependable than that of the others. . 

20. Owing to lU-healtb 1 was obliged to take leave from the 21si Septem- 
l)er 1922; previous to that date ill-healtb bad delayed my work, and on relinquish¬ 
ing my charge 1 had only written so much of the Introduction to the Heport 
which precedes this paragraph and Chapter I, but Parts II and III of the Heport 
had been completed and were with the Press. 1 relinquish charge without infor¬ 
mation as to the identity of my successor who will write the major portion of the 
Report and complete tms inttoduetton. 

L. MIDDLETON. 


20 - 0 - 22 . 

INTBODUCTOBY XOTE COitTlKUED. 

21. I took over as Superinieudetit, Census Operations, on the 3rd Octo!>er 
1022, Sheikh Abdul Majid, B.A., LL. B., having remained in charge of the Office 
after ^Ir. Middleton’s departure. As he has noted Mr. Middleton had completed 
Chapter 1 of the Report, and this chapter alone contains a comprehensive survey 
of nearly all tlie subjects dealt with in the census. Mr. Middleton also took to 
England and completed there the whole of the Administrative \"olumc. Part IV. 

22. My own task has l)een to see a g^at portion of Parts II, III and IV 
through the press and to write the eleven remaining chapters of Part I. Two months 
were spent in gainiug familiarity with all the phases of census work, and in the 
remaining five mouths the chaptere have been written rather faster than at the 
rate of one a fortnight, so as to complete the report by the end of April. Under 
these circumstances I have had strictly to limit the time devoted to the investiga¬ 
tion of those fuudamentel principles w'ithout which it is impo^ible to understand 
the problen^ of migration, birth and death-rates, and age-distribution. 

23. Throughout the chapters for w^hich I am responsible 1 have sought, 
wherever possible, to express results in a precise statistical form with due regard 
to the probable errors of enumeration. Neglect of this consideration bus led to 
the forriiulatiou of many utterly unproven and even demonstrably false proposi¬ 
tions. Every census report in fact bristles with dogmatic statements and I 
should hesitate to estimate hoss* many are eontainetl in the chapters written by 
myself. 1 am fully aware that that to make much unqualified statements is con¬ 
trary to the spirit of scientific progress, and would asic the reader to believe that 
the limitations to which most of the statements are subject >vere in many cases 
present to my mind even when they are not expbcitly set forth. 

Nothing, in fact, b more conducive to dogmatic statement than the 
masses of statistics contained In a eenaus report, yet no wh^ b dogmatic state¬ 
ment leas justified or the critical spirit of present-day statistical doctrine more 
necessary. Indeed modem statastical methods probably indicate more often 
what conclusions are false than what concluaions are true and even thb seemingly 
negative result may. be reached only after patient and abstruse enquiries. 
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24. In addition to tke gentlenieu whose servicea have been aclmowled^pd 
by Mr. Middleton, I wish to exprosa my thanks to those who have specially assist¬ 
ed me, in particular, to Colonel W, H. C. Forster, Director of Public 

Bealth, Punjab, whose constant advice and ciitacisui has l^eeu of the utmost value 
in all matters relating to vital statistics and deaths from disea^; to Mr. G. Ander¬ 
son, O.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, who kindly devoted many 
hours together with several departmental officers to the discusaion of the problem 
of education and its bearing on the general literacy of the province j to Colone! 
Ward, Inspector-General of Prisons, who furnished me with some specid 

jail mortality statistics; to Mr. Calvert, I.C.S., Reastrar, Co-operative Credit 
Societies, whose unrivalled knowledge of the industrial and rural economics of the 
Punjab has been freely placed at my disposal in the form of notea on my draft 
chapter on occupation*; to Mr. R. Sanderson, M. A., I. E, S., Inspector of Schools, 
Lahore Division, who has Idndl}' supplied me with certain data regarding Albinos ; 
to Mr, H. L. O. (larrett, M.A,, I.E.S., for a note on recruitment m tire Ludhi^a 
^strict; to Rm Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt,, C.I.E., C.V.O., for informayon 
regarding the Vidliva Vivah Sahaik Sabha, Lahore ; to Mr. F'aqir C'hand, Auditor 
of Statistics, North-Western Railway, for information supplied regarding the 
number of passengers and density of traffic on the North-Western Railway ; to 
Mr, Labha Mall, As^tant librarian of the Punjab University ^ library, for 
bringing to my notice seTOxal interesting books on population statistics; to the 
authorities of the “Civil and Militarj’ Gassetto” Press, and in particular, to 
Mr. Gilbert, whose unfailing courtesy and energ)" has smoothed the task of getting 
ao much material into print; to Mr. K. C. Vidyarthi, Manager of the Bharat 
Insurance Company, for hia kind treatment of the Census Department which 
rented offices in the Bharat Buildings. Finally, I must acknowledge the great 
services rendered by my Personal AWistaat, Sheikh Abdul Majid, B.A,, LL.B., 
but for whom the task of completing the report within the short time allotted 
would have Ireen well-nigh impossihle. The Chapters IV and IS on reli^on 
and language are almost entirely his own, and 1 did little more than edit them. 
Both my computers, Mr. Aljdul Majid, M.A., and Mr. Balwant ^gh, B.Sc., gave 
great assistance in many laborious computations and both of them put up many 
valuable notes. Good work was done by all members of the stafi of w'hom 
Mr, Barkat .\ii, Head Clerk; Sheikh Mohammad Abdul Wahid, Record keeper ; 
Inspectors Ata-ur-Rahraan and Fazal Din, and my Stenographer Bawa 
Jagat Singh may be specially mentioned, 

S. M. JACOB* 


1-5-23. 
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REPOBT 

OF TEE 

CENSUS OF THE PUNJAB 
AND DELHI, 1921. 

CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Movement of the Population. 

SECTION L—DESCBIPTIVIL. 

L. pcMitjiQi.a uid bocmJliLiws at tlw ptgriiiigfia. 2. ExtffqJil otui^ei La boimdAlW lillU 

3 * Intenuil 4^ AdmiD^nUrt dj vwcuur L NutDrrJ diTiiioEiSr 3^ hsM ^nxu^ 7# C^LUTn^iaia. 

B 10. Riml frcoaodijr- IL [jidafltiiil uui Monaaiii}. 

SECTION IL^^AEEA. POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

f * 

Actu&U n«ideiat» nonnal uid popoUtion uid tbe pQpul&tiDa cecoided tl t be ceEUUfl, 

1 3. Refenow tp tft t&lilsa. 14. Atl^ and p&pul&tidii. 1 A. P^puljUrOa pf dlvistoafl. 

1$. DhuiC^, n. Density in ud tS. oE mml pgp&Utiaa uid its rtLotiani to ognouHTiT^ 

^aditfoiis. 

SEGTION ILL—VARIATION LV FOPUI^VTION AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

Mistory. 20'. oen^u^es. 2L. Flu^eustiDiiii ia &Dmilji,tiiHip L&ia—l^L 22. Vuittioa la tbo 

decade miAh 

SECTION IV^^THE CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE LPll 21, 

23^ Ocnen-AL 24^ The Mtu. 25. Relmtiqn betwiecn vital gitatyittcs uid oatam malts. 2d. Fahlia 
heom^r 21- The iadoenzA epidemic oI ISIS. 2B. C^onectieoi betwvca canal irr^tidn acud! nLdtiolitj from fcTcr. 

S&. AgrieultiiTal ocmditijOiiB’ el tba dncedD. 30. Exteneiea el flnltiTataaii. 31. Pnen. wiges aad i^hciilta^ 
ibbt. 32. 0>-opentiTe credit eoewtiev. 32^ Jctat-itcrck campuiiAfl. 31. Trade, ladustnol dcreXap- 

tEjont. 3d. CDinBimucsttDif9k 

SECTION V.—MOVEMENT OF TEE POPULATION 1^11—21. 

37, TatiJ ForintiociA La tba Pui^ah and I>frttd. 3A Varimticoif tn distriGts and pceMun m rwourwi, 

EdiKt ol dioeue aa ToniUicfH la dt^rictAU Effect of migiotien on toriatie^i la dcitticto. 4L Sammary 
of camcc ofijctiiig vadalien^ ia district- 42. Vartotiens in dfMiaity+ 4A Futore fariaticav. 

SECTION VL—ROUSES AND FAMILIES. 

44. DttocTipfticEL of Pnnjab kouacift. 45- Eksfinitio* -of "houae " far atmoa |nirpaifi». 4S. Namber o( 
boaBcov 47- NdMbcr of ravideata ia m hcuac, 43. The fom;^. 

Section I —Descriptive. 

i. The Punjab lies in the north-west of India and is a region of vast plains f<»Er«pitie&i 
at the foot of the Himalaya moun tains which run along its northern border ; the boimdlutatf 
small province of Delhi forms an entrant into the southern portion of its eastern thip«TiaMa 
boundary and until recently formed a portion of the larger province. The Punjab 
lies roughly between the Jumna River on the east and the Indus River on the 
west and takes its name, which means the “ Five Waters,” from five rivers which 
traverse it from north-east to south-west and unite to pour their waters into the 
Indus towards the extreme south-west corner of the province. These seven rivers 
are the most important physical features of the country and have been deternim- 
ing factors in her history and in forming her external and internal administra¬ 
tive boundaries. The Sutlej enters in the north-east and runs b a west-south' 
westerly direction to join the Indus at Mithankot b the south-west and thus 
traverses the extreme length of the provmce [ this river and the Jumna are close 
together where they issue from the hills, but the latter then flows south and 
follows the whole eastern border of the province before turning east through 
the United Provinces to job the Ganges; the watershed between them graduaUy 
widens until it merges mto the plains of Hajputana with their own separate 
system of rivers. Tm watershed forms the south-eastern part of the province 
which adjoins the ^jputana States on the south-west, the boundary with 
these States bebg an arbitrary and irregular Ime not based on any pa^cular 
physical feature. This south-eastern part of the province forms the Cis-Sutlej 
tract of early Ai^lo-Indian nomenclature and was the first part to be occupied 
by the British. The remabder of the province, the Trans-Sutlej region, forms a 
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vast triangle bounded hy the Himalayas, the Sutlej and the Indus ; this triangle 
ia divided into five smaller triangles by the other four rivera, each triangle being 
known as a ** Doab” or land of two waters the present districta of the province 
are in general sub-divisions of the^ «io8bs and rarely lie on both aides of a river. 
The Dera Ghazi Khan District on the right bank of the Indus and the Bahawal- 
pur State on the left bank of the Sutlej, which do not fa!) into the description 
mven abovt, forin outlSdug portions or tbe Piuijab which are in many ways 
distinct fri>bi it. 

In the north-east the Punjab mns with Tibet for a short distance, on 
the east it adjoins the Uhiled Frofiileba, to the soutb lie the States of Bikanir 
and Jaisaimir and the Siiid tract of the Bombay Presidency ; Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province He across its western boundary, whilst Kashmir 
State lies to the north. 

2. Apart from a few uAimportant translert due to riverain action between 
the United Provinces and the Karnal and Gurgaon Districte of the Punjab there 
has been only one change since the last census, but that a most important 
one, in the boundaries of the Province. At that time the Delhi District was part, 
of the Punjab, but in 1911 it was decided to move the Imperial Capital to Delhi 
and the district was remodelled and placed under a separate local government 
as a separate province in the following year. The present province of Delhi 
bears little relation to the old Punjab district of that name; that district consisted 
of three tahsils—^Dclhi.Sonepat and Ballabgarh ; at the time of separation the 
tahsil of ^nepat with an area of 448 square miles was transferred bodily to the 
Idobtak District, whilst an area of 2S0 square miles from BaUab^rh Tahsil ^vas 
transferred to the Gurgaon District. The major portion of the old district there¬ 
fore remained in the Punjab and only the Delhi T^ahsil and a small portion of the 
Ballabgarh tahsil went to the new province; later on the Delhi Province was 
enlarged by the addition of some 46 square miles from the Meerut district of the 
United Provinces, aud was thus brought to its present size of 593 square miles. 

This being so care must be taken never to compare any statistics compiled 
for the Delhi Province with those of the old Delhi District; in the Imperial Tablfes 
wherever previous census figures are given for Delhi they have been carefu% 
corrected so as to refer to tbe area which now forms the province and therefore 
ferm a basis for cuniparison. It tvas not found possible to make similar 
adjustments in the majority of figures in the Subsidiary Tables and 
miscellaneous statements given in this reprwt; in these, where comparison 
with pre^ous figures is required, they must be made between them and 
the combined figures for the Punjab ahd Delhi in 1921. In otAet to provide 
a basis for comparison in future the 1921 figures haye been shoan both in 
the combined form and separately for each province. 

3. N'uifi^rous trifling adjustments of boundaries of internal divisions 
have taken place since 19H ; a complete list of these is given at the 
end of this patagraph and it Will be seen that twenty-four affiect district bound- 
Aries and that twenty-five more affect the boundaries of tahsils but n<^ of 
districts. Necessary Adjustments in figures fot area and population at past 
Censuses have been made where vet these appear in this report, so that the figures 
now published refer to the internal divisions as existing after all these transfeta 
bad been effected. At the time of the census the Sheikhupnfa District was in 
the course of formation, it was created in 1919 from parts of the Lahore and 
Gujranwala Districts, Some subsidiary transfers fromBialkot to Gnjranwala taking 
plAce at the same time. It was intended to add to it on the 1st April 192? 
by the addition of 159 village-s firom Jatanwala and this date beingso clo» to tic 
census I was directed to treat it as though it had already been eflected The 
prised transfer was much delayed and on the Ist April 1922 a general rcconsti'^ 
hitfon of the netp distiict took place; the maiot poitfon of the Reva TAhsil iaF 
isaikot w^a added to f^hatakpur, the remainder befirg merged in tim Zafarwal 
tahsil ‘ th6 pte^ously proposed t^nsfer took place At the AamC and the 
e^arced Sbaraknim 'fehsil Was split into two new tahsils Of NankanA Sshib and 
Shahdara. By this titae it wAs too late to afeeud the census sfatistics tAthi^ 
by ificludina all the changes which Ofcrtirted Ob 1st April 1982 Or bv 

that which had been breniAturely tecmmised. 


preniAturely teCOfi^isM, the tnsnlt is that Yhv*8^'s^'’i» 
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The transfers connected vdth the formation of the Sheihhupuxa 
District were the most important which occurred in the decade ; others a&ectiim 
considerable areas were those from the Bhera Tahsil of Shahpui to the Phalia 
* Tahsil of Guirat in tdll, and from the Oksra Tahail of Montgomery to the Samun- 
dri Tahsil of Lyallpur in 1&J2. 

Of the twenty-five change which occurred between tahsils within the same 
district, and thus did not afiTect district boundaries, the most important are 
those in connection with the creation of two new tahslls,—Januiwala in the 
Lyallpur District and Khanewal in the Multan District; whilst a third of some 
magnitude was the transfer of thirty-seven villages from the Moga to the Feroze- 
pore Tahsil in the Fcrosepore District. 

The Bhera Tahsil of Shahpur Dietrict and the Gugera Tahsil of the 
Monteomery District have gone through a process of remodelling during the 
decade and have bad their names ohaaged to Bhalwal and Okara respectively. 

Some of the Punjab States have altered the boundaries of their internal 
administrative divisions. In Patiala State the four tehsils of Payal, Ghanaur, 
Banur and Mohlndargarh have been absorbed in the tahsils of Sirhind and Dhuri} 
Patiala, Bajpuia and KamauJ respectively, whilst the old tahsils of Pinjaur and 
Bhiki have been named Kandaghat and Msnsa. In Nabha State the old tahsil 
of Fhul has been split up into three new tahsils, Phul, Jaitn and Dhanaula, whilst 
part of the old tahsil of Amloh has been constituted a separate tahsil under the 
name of Nabba. 

All the changes to which reference has been made in thb and the preceding 
paragraph are noted in the foilowing statement: — 
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Census Report was written the Punjab was divided 
T* aas into twenty^nine districts, each admimstered by a Deputy Conmussioner, and 
these were grouped in five divisions, each in charge of a Comnussioner. The 
Beparation of Dellu and the creation of the Sheikhupura District leave the number 
of districts unaltered; the composition of divisions is however slightly alter^ as 
the old Delhi Division, now known as the Ambala Division, has lost one district; 
whilst the Lahore Division, though scarcely altered in area, now includes six in’ 
stead of five districts. These administrative divisions of the British Territorj' in 
the Punjab are shown below in the order in which they appear in the tables of 
this report and in all official documents:— 
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The Indian States which are dealt with in this report were at the time 
of the census ad in direct political retatioaship with the Punjab Government 
but since then thirteen of them have been placed in direct coimectton wnth the 
Government of India and an Agent to the Governor-General has been appointed 
who is not responsible to the Punjab Government. In the tables of the 1911 
Census Report the forty-three Stjites concerned were arranged in geographical 
order with reference to their proximity to administrative divisions; of these 
twenty eight were grouped together as the Simla Hill States. Owing to the 
change in political relationship these States have been re-arranged in the tables 
of the present report as follows :— 
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It should be noted that the arrangement depends firstly on the closeness 
of their relations with the province and secondly, on the geographical noBition 

they occupy ; considerations of seniority, sue or importance have not ent>W 
into the arrangement. cuwrreu 
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Total fieuies for all forty-tliree States have been shown for comparison 
with previous Census Beporta, and separate totals have been shown for the 
groups of States to permit of oom^rison should a separate report be prepared 

tor States in the Punjab Agency at future censu^. 

To avoid a very possible source of error in making comparative researches 
it must be remember^ that the term ‘'Simla HfllStaW m.aU Cens^ 

Reports previous to this has includ^ twenU-eight States whilst it now o^v 
IneFudes twentv-seven ; this change is due to the fact that BiLaapur State, winch 
previously looked to the Superintendent of the Sinda Hill States 
Officer, now deals with the Agent to the Govemor-General and can no longer be 

includ^^^ Pfoviace, consisting of one district of a single tahsil, has no 

adminirtrahvc puro^ the division of the coun^^J^J 

by adminiatrative divisions is unsuitable, and Indm has been divided up 
Jtural cUvisions distinguished maiidy by then phpical t 

rainfall. Four of these cover the Punjab and are 

Plain West, the Himalayan, the Suh-Himalayan and the ^o^h^^est ^ry - 
The whole of the Delhi Province lies m the first of these. f 

the names given to these divisions were chosen with referea^ to India as a hole, 
and that th^ North-West Dry Area does not lie m the north-west of the Punjab. 


Tbe Distriota and States which 
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lie in each of these natural divisions are 
noted in the margin ; no change beyond 
tlie sepjiration of DelM lias niade 

since the last census and statistics for 
the natural divisions are comparable with 
those recorded then without adjustment. 

The second and third of these divisions 
are very well marked, but it is difficult 
to fix a satisfactory boundary between 
the first and fourth which gradually 
merge into each other. 

In the north-west the Punjab extends 
beyond the outer range of the Himalayas 
and the Himalayan Divuion includes 
country on both aides of this range; 
cnltivation is limited to the lower slopes* 
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valltys and foot hilts, but amount 
these is ofteu very ricb. IrrigadoD is 
derived from the numerous mountain 
streams, the waters of which are spread 
over the valleys and lower slopes 
small artificial watercourses; ^raxing u 
plentiful and forests provide fuel and wood far in excess of local ret^uirements. 
The climate is temperate b summer and rigorous in winter, the highest hills 
are covered with perpetual snows and in wbter many of the tracts beyond 
the outer range are cut off from eommunication with the outside world by an 
impassable barrier of snow. The rainfall for this division averages 57 bebes 
as compared with 26 bches m the provboe as a a^hote. 

To the north-west of this area the Hmialayas run bto the Kashmir State, 
but throughout the length of the provmce, separating the hill country from the 
unbroken plums, runs a strip of fairly level laud broken by foot-hills b which 
the proximity of the mountams affects the climate and rabfalL In summer the 
ti<mperature rises to much the same height as in the plains to the south, but the 
irmter U cooler, and throughout the year there is much more moisture b the 
atmosphere. The water level ia close to the surface and there is much Irrigation 
from wells ; there is also some irrigation from mtemiittent torrents which descend 
from the hills behmd Gujiat; and parts of Hoshiaipur, Gurdsspui and Sialkot 
are also irrigated by perennial canals which however give their main irrigation 
after passmg through them into the lower plains. The rainfall for this portion 
averages 29 inches b the year. 

The southern and major portion of the provmce lies m the plains, relieved 
here and there on the west by an outcrop of bare waterless hillfi ; the eastern 
part of these plains lies m the Indo-Gan^tic Flam and the Western in the Korth- 
West Dry Area. The two are mamly &tbguished by the difference in rainfall 
and m water-level; the former has an annual lamfali of 21 mches as opposed to 
only 9 m the latter; previoua to the days of extensive canal irrigation the two were 
very markedly different m fertility, ana the western area consisted largely of bare 
expanses of desert. The spread of canal inigatiou has modified the contrast 
ana at the last census it was suggested that the districts of Shah pur, Jhang, Ly all¬ 
pur and Montgomeryj which lie on the dividing Ime and all of wbeh receive much 
canal irrigation, might advantageously be grouped m the Indo-Gangetic Divi¬ 
sion. By nature they are more akm to the North-West Dty Area, and it is 
doubtful whether an artificial change in their irrigation justifies their exclusion 
from this division ; such exclusion would render comparison with former statis¬ 
tics extremdy difficult; it has therefore been decided to retam the former system 
of grouping m its entirety. 

0, The Punjab ia essentially an agricultural country famed by 
peanut proprietors; the whole area is divid^ up into blocks of land known 
as villages; for each of these blocks the government mamtabs a collection of 
reyeuue records, the principal bemg known as the “^cordof Rights” and con¬ 
taining lists of all the owners and tenants m the village together with detail of the 
lands owned or cultivated by each. The distmg tnshing mark of a village 
is that it has a separate record of rights, and the term is applicable to the 
whole tmet of land dealt with m that record and not to the coUection of houses 
in which the villagers live. The most usual forms of tenure can be indicat- 
cd best by a description of the way in which a typical village has come into 
being; it must be understood that, whilst the process of evolution may be true of 
a large number of villages, it must not be taken to be of universal application. In 
its simplest form the village may be regarded as having been founded by one man, 
who, by merely taking possession or by receiving a grant from a local ruler, obtain¬ 
ed the ownership of all the lands included within its boundaries; he cultivated 
some of these and regarded the remainder aa his property, to be grazed upon or to 
be broken up at his pleasure. On his death the memb^of bis family inherited 
his rights jointly, and each member probably cultivated separate plots and added 
to them by breaking up further areas in the waste, each however recognising that 
his rights were bounded by his share by inheritance. In the course of time familv 
diBsenBiottS, or mere convenience, led some membeie of the family to regard the 
lands in their cultivating possession as their individuai property bat they had no 
grounde on which to base an exduaive claim to any portion of the unbroken 
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la early days this separate ownership probably grew np without special 
agreement; hence in some cases it remained in the proportion of the shai^ by 
i^eritance whilst In others the separate properties varied in sue by reason of 
particular members of the family being more energetic in breaking up the waste 
or being stronger than their fellows and oeing able to exercise their acquiaitiveneaa 
in excess of their theoretical righti In the course of time the custom arose^ 
and has been given the sanction of law^ that separation of jomt lands should be 
by agreement or by application to the courts; such partition is usually made with 
reference to aucestraJ snareSj modified by the facts of existing possession. 

The tenure of the village lands depends mainly on the extent and nati^ 
of the partition that had taken place before accurate land records came into exis¬ 
tence, If when these were first compiled the separate rights were found to be m 
direct relation to the theoretical rights by inhentance, then the rights in the un¬ 
divided waste were held to be in the same proportion, and subsequent partitions 
were made on the basis of the family tree. If existing rights were found to be 
irreconcilabie with the theory of proportional inheritance, the rights in the waste 
might be held co be in the ratio of the extent of existmg rights of ownership in 
the cultivated land, or perhaps m the ratio of the revenue payable by each member 

of the village. _ . . i 

The origiiial simplicity iB €omplicftlie<i by the fact that on^nal owners n^y 
have sold or ^fted portions of their separate holdings ; Ln some cases such gifts 
and sales have been understood to include the dependent share in the undivided 
lands, in others not. In cases where a share in the waste has followed the transfer 
of separati^ lands the e^t is merely to introduce an outsider into the group of 
ownere and to modify the shares m the joint property ; in the reverse case the 
outsider becomes an ovmer of a specific plot of land only, whilst the original group 
of owners continue to have all the rights in the waste. 

Each owner may cultivate his holdings or have it cultivated for him by 
servants or teimnts, the most usual form of rent being a specified portion of the 
produce raised by the tenant, 

Soraetime.'j an owner may have had difficulty in securuig tenants and has 
had to offer unusual attractions to obtain them; he may have guaranteed a fixity 
of tenure extending for their lives or even to their descendants ; or he may 
have gone away and neglectied bis land, and the tenants may have gradually 
acquired prescriptive rights in bis absence, which on his return he has found 
necessary to recognise. In these and in many other ways has a^n a class of 
tenant, known as an “occupancy tenant,” who has on hereditary right to cultivate 
the land on payment of a rent to the owner which may or may not be an economic 
rent; in some cases such rent is merely nominal or is no more than the government 


revenue. 


Very aimilar to the case of an on-ner whose land is in the posse^on of 
occupancy tenants pacing a nomma! rent^ is that of the superior and inferior 
owner; in this case the inferior owner exercises practically all rights of ownership 
except that he pays certain dues to a superior owner. Both occupaimy tenants 
and ini^rior ownefB may or may not have tho power to transfer their rights to 
persons other than their heirs, and in cases where they have not this power ^ 
attempt to do so may result in the land reverting to the full ownership of the 
owner or superior owner. , , , , • j i 

It ia probable that in early days the local ruler was recomised as tlie ul¬ 
timate owner of all land within his territory, and tJiat individual land owners 
were regarded as holding from him ; this view was gradually modified tUl it was 
merely^ognised that the ruler had a right to a certain share of the produce of 
all lands and this share was the originaf form of land revenue. In the preset 
day though the land revenue is collected in cash, it is based on the thra^ t^t 
government has a right to one-half of the net produce of the land after deduction 
of the cost of cultivation from the gross produce, the cost of cultivation includ¬ 
ing that portion of the produce which is retained by a tenant; m other words 
government is entitled to one-hali of the rent received by a uon-workmg landloi^ 
In practice the cash land revenue nowhere approaches this theoretical right; 
but the important point is that land revenue is not a tax, but is dosely related to 

* ’^^^'Lond revenue b payable to government, but there is a cl^ of j^ple 
jagirdars” whoaieeotit^ to the land revenue of partioulat tracts 


xnown as 
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of land. Such tracts are knowo as their ‘'jagiis" aud originated either as di rect 
grants from government, or as a recogmtion of ttteir former quasi-sovereign 
rights over the urea. 

We have now'encountered the main features of the land tenures of the 
Punjab plaiiis ■ the commonest type ia that in which a landowner owns individual 
lands w'ltli full rights of alienation and disposal, together with a joint right in an 
undivided waste, this joint right usually being capable of realisation as an 
individual right by partition wjtU the other sharers ; such an owner may kt hie 
land from year to year to tenants a ho pay bini a portion of the harvest as rent,, 
and he is responsible to government for the revenue asses.sed on bis individual 
lani.1 together with a share of that assessed on the joint village lands. 

The theoretical account given above of the origin of this system explains 
the fact that it is usual to find the individual lands of one owner scattered about 
in small plots throughout the village ; repeated partition leads to more and more 
scatteretf holdings, and it is quite usual to find an owner of nu more than three 
acres with thirty or more separate fields scattered about over an area of two or 
three square miles. Repeated sub-division, and wide distribution of scattered 
holdings are the bane of the indigenous system of land tenure ; it requires little 
imagiuation to picture the w^aste of efiort, and the difiiculties as to trespassing and 
rights-of-way, with which it must necessarily be connected. 

The description given above applies, almost universally, throughout the 
central and south-eastern parts of the province ; and it should be noted that 
these were the first parts to come under British rule, and also that the tenures in 
them resemble those in the United Provinces which had long been familiar to 
British administrators before the Punjab came under their sw^ay. In the sandy 
stretches^ of the south-west, the hilly country to the north-west, and more 
than all in the Himalayan tracts, the distribution of rights was originaUy very 
difierent and the type of village described was unknown ; but the early British 
administrators with pre-conceived ideas on these subjects managed to graft the 
types of land tenure with which they were familiar on to a countryside to which 
they were totally alien. 

In the south-west the population was still largely nomadic and pastoral 
when it first came under British sway; doited over the country were small hamlets 
occupied by^ a few persons who had built s well and cultivated a small patch of 
land round it; these people regarded the surrounding country as subject to their 
grazing rights, bvit had no sense of any jpint ownership in the waste, and ascrib¬ 
ed their ownership to the fruits of breaking up the soil and not to inheritance. 
Such sraaQ hamlets were artificially grouped b villages, and the theory of jomt 
ownership of the waste within the boundaries of such villages was artificially 
btroduced ; at the same time vast areas of waste which had never been subject 
to the plough were found to be absolutely unappropriated and were, in accordance 
with local sentiment, declared to be government property. 

In the north-west, strong warlike tribes naa collected in fairly large vil¬ 
lages for the sake of mutual protection, these villages being strongholds rather 
settlements. Scattered round these strongholds were the 
small ^mlets of the non-warlike population, who existed under the protection 
or subject to the tyranny of the leadmg tribes; their settlements were too un¬ 
important to attack and usually consisted of a few houses built m the immediate 
Vicinity of the lADcIs by tboir ownors. 

In the Hiinalayaa the dense forests and the precipitous nature of the 
county rendered cultivation possible only in isolated patches. Anyone w'ho 
cleared and broke up a small area of land built Ms house in the clearing, and except 
in the more continuous and fertile valleys man was not able to satisfy bis 
gregarious instincts. Each settler would collect his firewood and graze his cattle 
m the surroundi^ forests, and thus gradually create a right over the waste in the 
vicmity of his clearbg ; where cleuiijigs wore close together convenience led to 
neighbouring settlers establishing joint rights in the waste, and as population 
mcrea^ and mterests began to conflict specified areas of waste would become 
recogni^l as subject to the exclusive rights of user of several settlers, 

. Thus a whole valley, the whole of one side of a hill, or any other natural 
division of the country might become subject to the rights of user of eeveml 
settlers who had individual cultivated clearings scattered about over it These 
settlers with common rights would not necessarily be related and might belong to 
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■entirely different tribes or castes. A gmall tract of country, subject to the 
common rights of user of persons residing in scattered lesidences over its surface, 
is the natural unit of these bills ; such units are known by different names in 
different localities, and in many of the hill states they form the administrative 
unit and are known in English as villages ; in others they are so small as to be 
useless as administrative units and have been grouped together in blocks to suit 
the local form of administration. Throughout the Himalayas the village unit, 
as demarcated for census purposes, is an artificial one; and no statistics 
concerning the number, sise or proximity of villages vritiiin the Himalayan 
tract are of any utility whatsoever. 

A comparatively modern innovation in land tenure and in types of villages 
been introduced during the process of colonisation of government waste 
lands in the west which have been rendered fit for cultivation by the introduction 
of canal irrigation. On being irrigated these wastes were di vided up into villages 
of convenient size and the lands of each village which were fit for cultijVation 
were granted to settlers from the old districts. The grants took various 
forms ; some whole villages were let out to capitalists on payment, others were 
granted to persona who deserved well of government; more usually however 
separate plots in each village were granted and the grantees were required to 
take up residence and build houses on a site set apart for the purpose. In the 
first instance the grantees were usually gi ven rights of occupancy tenants holding 
under government, various conditions being attached to the tenancies ; these 
always mcluded the dudes of taking up permanent residence and cultivating the 
land allotted; other conditions tiuch as the keeping of brood marea for horse- 
breeding, the breeding of camels, t he introduction of scientific methods of 
agrietdture, the cultivation of superior varieties of particular crops, and so 
on, were sometimes enforced in addition. In all villages a certain area was 
not allotted and was retained by government to be utilised as grazing 
grounds or for some other common purposes. 

After the settlers had been some years in occupationand had demonstrated 
their intention of taking up permanent residence and had made satisfactory 
progress in breaking up and cultivating the lands allotted to them the majority 
of those who did not hold on special conditions were allowed to purchase pro¬ 
prietary rights in their tenancies. After they had done so the type of village 
evolved closely resembled that in the south-eastern plains, the main difference 
being that instead of the w'aste land being common property it was unallotted 
and remained the property of government though devoted to the common 
use of the villagers, auch villagers can, of course, trace no descent from a 
common ancestor, and do not form such a corporate body as the inhabitants of 
old villages ; but at the time of colonisation efforts were made to group 
together members of one or two associated castes coming from the same part 
of the province, and though the villagers are not necessarily connected by 
family ties, they are far from being chance collections of miscellaneous origin. 

7. Of the twenty-five million inhabitants of the Punjab no less than four¬ 
teen and three quarter millions arc of agricultural occupation, whilst many more 
follow agricultural pursuits in addition to some other occupation. Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of this chapter presents a few agricultural statistics, and it 
is neceasary to explain the terms used therein. Cultivable area" ineludea land 
actually under cultivation, fallows, and waste available for cultivation ; such 
waste does not include areas in which cultivation is forbidden by law or custom, 
auch as reserved forests or common lands set apart for a specific purpose. ^ It 
does however Include common lands which can be made available for cultiva¬ 
tion by partition even though such partition has not been effected. “ Gross 
cultivated area" means the area actually sown in any one year with no 
deduction for failure of crops, any land sown at both seasons of the year 
(i. e., double-cropped) being counted twice. "Net cultivated area means the 
area sown in any one year, the double-cropped area not being counted twice. 
In other words net cultivated area refers to the area of Ipd sown, whilst 
gross cultivated area refers to the area of crops sown j to avoid confusion 1 shall 
generally refer to groas-cultiyated area as the sown area. 

It will be noticed that both gross and net cultivated areas refer to areas 
<if a particular year and will fluctuate annually according to the nature of the 
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conditioua at the time of somag ; oettbet of them inelude land n'hich lies 
faliow for the whole yeat, though such land may be regularly though infrequent¬ 
ly cultivated. 

According to the subsidiary table, 65 per cent, of the total area of the 
province is dt and available for cultivation, whilst the net and gross 
cultivated areas amount to 50 and 67 percent, respectively of the cultivable 
area; in other words the net and gross cultivated areas amount to 39 and 44 
per cent, of the total area of the province. The table also Khnws that 40 
percent, of the moss cultivated area, or nearly IS per cent, of the total area, is 
irrigated, The figures in the table however include many for States which, 
owing to an incomplete system of land and crop survey, are of doubtful accuracy. 
The conditions of agriculture ivithiu the States of the Punjab closely resemble 
those in adjacent British Territory, and the figures which 'ivill tje discussed 
in this and the two following paragraplis are those for British Territory only 
which mat. on an unassailable basis owing to the completeness of the land revenue 
records. 


In the rocotds“of-rights, which are revised every four years, the term 
cultivated area iucludes fallows which have been under crops auMcientiy recently 
to warrant the belief that their cultivation has not been permanently abandoned, 
mid this cultivated area is described as irrigated from wells or canals if it can be, 
and has recently been, ao irrigated, notwithstanding the fact that it was not m 
irrigated in the year when the record was prepared. 

.\ccording to the lecords-of-riglits prepared in the four years 1914 to 1917, 
which are repre^ntative of the last decade, the cultivated area amounted to 29,140 
thousand acres in British Territory excluding the tribal area across the border of 
Dora Ghaai Khan. The total area of this tract-is 27,280 square miles, so that the 
cidtivated area amounts to 47 per cent, of the total. Of this twenty-nine odd 
million acres of cultivated land, exactly one half was entirely dependent on rain 
for its moisture, 17 per cent, could receive irrigation from wells, 27 per cent, 
from canals and about 1 per cent, from other sources of irrigation; whilst the 
remaiuing 5 per cent, was liable to inundation from rivers. 

Turning now to records of the area sown each year, the average for the 
decade since the last census amounts to 27,887 thousand acres, or 45 per cent, of 
the total area, a very slight difference from the gross cultivated area shown in the 
subsidiarj' table wmch includes Punjab States and was w-orked out from the 
figures for 1921 and not for au average of ten years. Of this sown area 13 
per cent, was actually irrigated from wells, 30 per cent, from canals, and rather 
less than 1 pr cent, from other sources ; this shows that 44 per cent, of the sown 
area was irrigated as compared with 40 ]Mr cent, ghowm in the subsidiary table 
Irrigated crops are less liable to failure than those which depend entirely on 
iiT«*ted. inundation for their moisture; 

l^n „ 12,m is,^ the figures (averages of the ten yearn since last 

:: n.wl its census) for crops growm with and without 

irrigation are sho'wn in the margin, the units 
being thousands of acres; it will be seen that whilst rather less than 44 per cent 
of the crops sown are irrigated, yet. owing to the smaller proportion of failure 
amongst these, no less than 49 ner cent, of the matured crops are irrigated ■ 
remembering that the yield of afi crops is materially increased by im vat inn 
it IS clear that considerably more than half the produce of the province is 
grown on irrigated lands, t* ce is 
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sown and matured each year pr^ 
pares an estimate of considerable 
accuracy of the total produce of the 
prmcipal crops; the marginal table 
has been prepared from these atatis^ 
and estimates in order to show 
the relative importance of the 
prmcipal crops produced. It is of 
course impossible to value graS 
pr^uced over a term of yearn S 
Jfferent plac^, and the last^cohnS 
of ^ IS mserted merely 
mdication of comparative ^values 
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and must not be given any meaning beyond this. It is calculated from averages 
of normal prices at harvest time in the largest produemg districts ; these 
normal prices are dxed independently for each Strict by the revenue depart¬ 
ment, and were last revised in 1916-17. 

The ten crops given in this table account for eighty per cent, of the total 
area shown, and on them the agricultural welfare of the province principally 
depends j amongst them it will be seen that the spring crop far outweighs the 
autumn crop in importance, and that the value of wheat alone equals that of all 
the others put together. 

S. Toe importance of irrigation in provincial agriculture has been demon- brifatiia, 
strated in the last paragraph; the sources from which 
irrigation is derived are shown in the margin where 
the source of supply for every unit of one thousand 
acres is shown. Canals irrigating 688 out of every 
thousand acres head the list in importaticG, and of these 
the majority are owned and worked by Government, 

Next come wells which irrigate 299 out of every 1,000 acres ; these are in 
general private property owned by the landowners or by groups of 
landowners. The irrigation shown as from “other sources” is mostly by lift 
from ponds, rivets and marshes, though it includes a variety of other methods 
of little importance. 

It may be noted that low-lying lands in the neighbourhood of rivets are _ 
often inundated at dood time and that this fact assists their cultivation ; such 
inundated lands are usually regarded as unirrigated. The fertilising floods are 
often spread over a larger surface by short cuts and dams than they would reach if 
left to themselves, wi^t sometimes inundation canals of considerable magnitude 
carry the waters far beyond their natural limits; there Is then no definite border 
line between lands inundated directly from rivers and termed uniirigated, and 
those which are irrigated by inundation canals. 

The marginal figures show the percentage of the average matured area 

which was irrigated ^m canals and 
wells in the decade before the census; 
the districts have been arranged in order 
to show in which irrigation plays the 
most important part; the new district 
of Sheikhupuia is included with Gujran- 
wala as separate figures for it were not 
available. It will be seen that in eleven 
out of the twenty-eight districts named 
more than half the matured crops had 
received the benefits of irrigation. 

Lands irrigated from wells are the most 
fertile in the province, for the expense 
and labour of this tirpe of irrigation 
prevents its adoption except with the 
prospect of a commensurate return, and 
leads to an intensive system of culti¬ 
vation, whilst the continual presence 
of the cattle required to work the well 
provides manure in excess of that avail¬ 
able for other types of cultivation. 

During the last decade the number of 
masonry wells in use increased from 
246,239 in 1911 to 265,879 in 1920; but 
it cannot be assumed that the total 
number of wells increased proportionate¬ 
ly as irrigation from wells is extended m 
in other seasons; considerable areas of 
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seasons of light rainfall and contracted 
land can be irrigated jfrom both wells and canals, and temporary conditions decide 
which system is adopted. During the decade the largest area sown with well 
irrigation was 3,875 thousand acres in 192(>'21 w'hilst the smallest was 2,951 
thousand acres in 1917-18; the latter year was one in which unirrigated cultivation 
was more extensive than in any other of the decade. 
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Well irrigation demands a fairly high leTcl o£ the aub-aoil water. The dis¬ 
tricts which employ wells most largely are JuUundtir, Siallcot, Amritsar, Ludhiana, 
Jhang, MuzaSargarh, Montgomery, Lahore and Gujranwala. Except for Jhang, 
Muzaffargarh and Montgomery, these are aU grouped together on the Southern • 
side of the Sub-Hi malayan tract; to their North He diatricta where there is suffi¬ 
cient moisture for imirngated cultivation, whilst to their South the water level 
sinks and renders well irrigation more difficult. In the former distncta the lift is so 
small that the wells can be worked by Persian Wheels which carrv a continuous band 
of earthenware pots; further South though wells are in use tHey are more scarce 
and their depth is so great that the Persian Wheel has to be replaced by the less “ 
efficient rope and leather bucket. 

The well has lost much ot its importance since the introduction of extensive 
canal irrigation. Without its canals the Punjab would be unable to support its 
population, and the main factor in the movement of the rural population for the 
last twenty years has been the extension of the canal system. Districts such as 
Jhang, Lyallpur and Montgomery which now support a dense agricultural popu¬ 
lation were^ practically desert country before the canals opened them up, and were 
then inhabited by a very sparse population of shepherds and graziers. 

The inset map shows the areas commanded by the more important canal 
systems of the province and on the next page are reproduced a few leading figures 
concerning them. 
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The hrst eight of these are pereaoial cauaU with permanent headworks on 
the large riveis of the province, so designed that the canals run even when the 
rivers are at their lowest. The remainder are groups of small canals, few of which 
extend very far inland from the rivers from which they take their supply, and in 
general they only come into operation when the rivets are in flood. 

The records of area actually irrigated are available back to the year ISST-SS 

when all the canals 
then in existence 
irrigated 2,341 thou¬ 
sand acres, since then 
the extension and 
improvement of exist- 
ing canals and the 
construction of new 
ones has led to a 
steady increase in 
irrigation 03 is shown 
in the mortal dia¬ 
gram. In 1920-21 the 
total area irrigated 
amounted to 10,274 
thousand acresahdthe 
greatest area ever irri¬ 
gated in one year was 
10,457 thousand acres 
in the previous year. 

The Western Jumna Canal, which was taken over in the oar^ half of the 
19th century, irrigates portions of the Kamal, Rohtak and Hissar districts, and 
small areas in Patiala State and the Delhi Province, The Sirsa Branch, which 
irrigates portions of Patiala and Hissar, was first opened in 1891. 
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The Upper Bari Doab Canal haa alao been in exiatenee ao long that, aa in the 
case of the VVeatem Jumna, immigration to the aieaa it commanda had already 
taken place before the fimt census and therefore caiinot form the subject of 
statistical study. It is supplied from the Bavi river and ipigatea very large 
areas in Lahore and Amntsar and a comparatively small area in Gurdaspur, 

The Sirhind Canal was first opened to irrigation in 1383-84, it distributes 
the waters of the Sutlej in Ludhiana and Ferozepore DLstricts, and in the Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha and Fa ridiEot States. 

The Lower Ohenab, with headworks at KianM on the left bank of the 
Chenab, was first opened in 1B87-88 as an inundation canal and waa opened as a 
perennial system m 1893, but was extended and improved oonstaotly and scarcely 
reached its present scale of irrigation till 1911, It irrigates practically the whole 
of the Lyalipur District and parts of Gujranwala, ^eikhupura and Jhang' 
the areaVhich it commands was mainly uncultlvable waste before it received 
irrigation and the canal led to an enormous migration from the congested districte 
to the newly opened up country. As the greater part of the land vvas government 
property colonisation was carried out by govemmeut which granted land on 
various conditions to residents of thickly populated districts; most of these 
grantees have now become owners of the land which they were first granted as 
tenants. The result is that the whole toct is populated by arsons who are 
connected by relationship and social ties ivith inhabitamts of different diatricts 
all over the Punjab, and the colony is a focus of migration as the inhabitants and 
their relations are constantly passing backwards and forwards between it and the 
districta in which their anc^tora lived and in which many of the inhabitants still 
have proprietary interests. 

The Lower Jhelum Canal is of much more recent construction and waa 
first opened to irrigation in 1901; it irrigates a large portion of the Shahpur District 
and a smaller area in Jhang j this too commands an area which was very thinly 
populated when in its natural condition, and of which much was government 
waste available for cultivation. Here too is now collected a population including 
persons keeping in constant touch ufi th their relations in districts scattered through¬ 
out the province. 

The other three large perennial canals that now contribute to the fertility 
and wealth of the province have all been opened to irrigation during the decade 
since the last census. They form collectively what has been known as the Triple 
Canal Project and are inter-related in a peculiar way. The districta of Montgomery 
and Multan included vast areas of waste, which, could they but be irrigated, 
would have formed yet another area in which to found a canal colony and 
still further relieve the pressure of the ever-growing population of the old 
districts. The difficulty was that the Ravi, the only river from which direct 
irrigation could be obtained, was already pouring practically the whole of its 
cold weather supply into the Upper Bari Doab Canal; the waste area avail¬ 
able could have been irrigated from it in the flood season only, and that would not 
have rendered it suitable for colonisation on a large scale. On the other hand the 
Jhelum river carried a supply which at its lowest was well in excess of the require¬ 
ments of the Lower Jhelum Canal. The solution of the difficulty, which is now an 
accomplished (act, was to use the surphrs water of the Jhelum for the ultimate 
irrigation of the tracts in Montgomery and Multan. The Upper Jhelum Canal 
takes water from the Jhelum and irrigates part of the Gujrat district, but carries a 
far bigger supply than is requir^ for that Irrigation alone; the surplus, after 
flowing right across the Gujrat District, is released into the Chenab river a iittle 
al^ve the head-works of the Lower Chenab Canal. Thus reinforced the Chenab 
river carries a supply in excess of that required for the Lower Chenab Canal and 
this supply is now taken oil higher up the river by the Upper CWab Canal 
which imgatea large areas in Gujranwala and Sheikhupura Districts and etiU 
has a large flow left which it empties into the Ravi river. This supply is then 
taken out of the river on the opposite bank by the Lower Bari Doab Canal which 
irrigates the Montgomery and Multan Diatricts and has thus opened up a new 
area for colonisation. Actually no water of the Jhelum gets on to the land in the 
ijjwer Bari Doab Colony, but it does cross the Chenab and by feeding the Lowe* 
Chenab enables the Upper Chenab to draw ofi some of the waters of th 
Chenab without prejudice to the Lyallpur colony and it is the waters from th* 
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Ye*r, 
1^16-17 
miAB 
IBlS-lt 
i« 19^20 
1920-£t 


Cbenab that cross the Ravi and find their way into the Montgomery and 
ilidtan Districts. 

Work on the Upper Jhelnm commenced in 1906 and it was opened to 

irrigation in 1015 and completed in 1017. It 
m!oos was designed to take in a supply of 8,500 
§46,609 cubic feet per second at the heacf and to deliver 

. 7,812 of these into the Chenab; it com¬ 
mands 671,783 acres and is intended to irrigate about 348 thousand acres. The 
total area irrigated during the first few years after it was opened is shown in the 
margin. It irrigates a tract which is already inhabited and in the ownerahip of 
the residents ; it is therefore unlikely to cause inmiigration to any great extent 
though it ^ add to the prosperity of the tract irrigated and enable it to support 
a larger population. 

The Upper Ohenab which was commenced in 1905 and completed in 1917 

was first opened to irrigation in April 1912. 
It is designed to use 4,944 cubic feet per 
second for irrigation and to pass on 6,760 into 
the Ravi; this allows for the irrigation of 648 
thousand acres out of the 1,633 thousand 
which it commanda, and it has already^ worked 
up to an irrigation approaching this figure as 
will be seen nom the figures in the margin. 
The areas it irrigates in SLalkot and Gujranwala are in the hands of private 
ownera and give no room for colonisation, but there are large plots of govern¬ 
ment waste in Sheikhupura which are already being colonised rapidly. 

The Lower Bari Doab was commenced in 1906 and compieted in 1917 j the 
Yaar. Aiifea irrigation was given from it in July 1913, 

and the areas irrigated till the end of the 
decade are shown in the margin. It is design¬ 
ed for a supply of 6,750 cubic feet per second 
at the head, which is the exact amount 

__^ _ rendered available by the outflow of the 

_ , . . is to irn^te about 878 thousand out of the 1409 thousand 

acres which are commanded by it. 

None of the three canals could work up to their proper capacity mtu the 
Upper Jhelum was completed in 1917; and it is probable that the irrigation ftom 
all three will increase considerably before they settle down to steady normal 


Yew. 
)91S.1S 
191 S'U 
1914.1S 
isis-ia 

L9le-t7 
1917-1S 
191S49 
1919-90 
1990-n 


Acna Urfgtlsd. 
123.S36 
104,110 
£11,838 
339joes 
437,477 
382,936 
420,864 
042,666 
601,547 


1913- 14 

1914- 16 
1913-16 
19l6.iT 
191T-13 
1918-19 

vei9-§c 
1920-31 

Upper Chenab; this 


73,878 

189.304 

383,291 

614.938 

621,600 

678si004 

869,492 

863,3SS 


workiuiZf 

9! The Punjab is fortunate in possessing an extensive system of railway 
communications. The main line of the North Western Railway from KaracM enters 
the province in the extreme south-west, and runs up to Samasata m Bahawalpnr 
State whence it divides and connects up with a system of lines running more or 
less parallel with the great rivera and spreading out like the leaves of a fan till 
they reach another main line which runs along the northern boundary of the pr(^ 
vince from Attock via Rawalpindi and Lahore to Ferozepore and thence to Delhi. 


CkiamiuiJ- 
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This fau-ahaped syBtem of lines serves tihe whole of the western part of the pro* 
viiice within a triangle baaed on Campbellpur and Ferozepore with ita apes at 
Samaaata. 


. ^toni Lahore to Delhi there are two main lineSi one vio Ferozepore and 
Bhatmda and the other following the coarse of the Grand Trunk Hoad throuirh 
Annit^r, Jimnnduif Ludhiana and Amhala’ and thence through part of the 
U^nited Provincea, These two main lines have numeroua cross-branches and are 
also connected ^tb other railways, such as the East India Railway from Delhi 
to ^Ika ^ Ambata; and the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian Railway from 
Delhi to Re wan and thence to Bhatinda tu'a Siraa and Hksar; together these 
vanouB lines and branches form a very complete net-work over the central and 
south-eastern parts of the province. 

The only portions of the province not served by railways are the Himalayan 
trjwt m the north-^ in wMch the only line is the short Kalka-Simla Eailway, 
and the Dera Ghaa Khan District and the eastern part of the Bahawalpur State. 
Ihe western part of the province, though well served by the fan-shaped system of 
Imes ramating from Samasato, lacks railway comnnmication in a transverse direc- 
tmn; the presence of the rivers and the dilEculties in connection with btiddnE 
them have prevented the construction of lines running from north-west to south¬ 
east. 

The iMin external trade of the Punjab passes down the North Westem 
mmu bne to Karachi, whilst the main lines to Delhi and thence direct to the porta 
of Bombay and Calcutta and other towns of the Indian continent provide the other 
most important external trade routes. 

The following account of t£e construction of the Punjab railway system is 
takeu^^rect from Mr. Calvert's “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab”:— 

The first taLlway line (Amritear to Lakoie) was put under conatniction in IBM 
and opened for traffic in 1861 . Wood had to be used for fuel. The line from Lahore to 
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Multan, whicli at thuttiuite wan csonuectMl Mfith Karachi by the boats of the old Indus Flotilla, 
was op^ed in I 860 . Coal was introduced in 1872, in which year one (joods train left L^ore 
daily for Ghaiiabad, Through communication with Calcutta and Bombay was established 
in 1883. Thereafter progress was steady, if not rapid, aa the follovring details show 


Main line.— 
South to Lahore 
Lahore to West 
Lahore to Xorth 


. . 231 miles, opened in 1870 

.. 418 „ 1878 

.. 242 „ 1880 


Branches— 

Oolra-Basal 
A mr itaar-Pathankot 
Rajpura^Bhatinds 
Siud-Sagar 

Sialkoi (1834) Jammu 

Rac wind'Feroaepore 

Southern Punjab, main hne 

Narwana-Ksithal 

Kuudjan-CampbeUpore 

Feroze pore-Bh atinda 

Wazirabad-Khanewal 

Ludhiana-Jakhal 

Kalka-Simla 

Ludhlaua-Macleodganj 

Jech-Doab 

Sha hdara-Songla 

Khaoewal-Lodhran 

Amritsar-Patti (1906) Kaaur 

;^suT-LodhTan 

K hsnpur-Chacbran 

Chichoki-Shorkot Road 


.. 47 

.. 67 

.. 107 

.. 342 
., 36 

.. 33 

.. 400 

23 

., 120 
.. 55 

.. 201 
79 

.. 59 

,. 152 

149 

53 
56 

54 

.. 208 

22 

.. 136 


1881 

1884 

1869 

1890 

1890 

1892 

1897 

1899 

1899 

1899 

1900 

1901 
1903 
1906 

1906 

1907 

1909 

1910 

1910 

1911 
iOll 


Notoi on tie Jeeilopflcnt* whioh hiiee tuLea phfe duniw the )wt dfwdf, toaetber with flgoiet brlnpng 
thli^c^unt op to date, *ill b* ftrand ia pon^nph 31. 


The road conuannicationa are far less extensive and connected than the 
railway system j the only coherent system of metalled roads is that connoted with 
the Grand Trunk Road'which runs continuously from Calcutta to Peshawar and 

in its passage throtigb the Punjab connects Delhi, Kar^l, Ambala^ Ludhiana, 

_ 6 ^ _ j _ Pawii nmdi. This road 



construction of road bridges over the great rivers of the Punjab, _ 
crosses. Metalled feeder roads branch off from the Grand Trunk Road for short 
distances throughout its length, the most im^rtant being—from I^elhi to Gurgaon 
and Rohtak and to smaller places beyond them ; from Thanesar to P®howa and 
Obachchrauli ■ from Ambala to Kalka and Simla ; from Rajpura, near Amt^la, to 
Patiala and Sangrui; from Ludhiana to Malerkotia and Sangmr; from Ludhiana 
to Perozepore: from Jullundur to Hoshiarpor; from ^hpre to FeroMpore and to 
Sheikhupura ; from Gnjranwala to Hafizabad and to Sialkot; froni \ya^rabad to 
Sialkot and thence to Jammu; and from Rawalpindi into Kashmir via Murrw. ^ 
Other isolated systems of metalled roads are in existence rou^ about 
LvaUpur • from Multan to Muzaffargarh and thence to Dera Ghazi Knaii, in 
which the presence of a boat-bridge over the Indus only affords through commimi- 
cation iu the cold weather; and from Pathankot to Dalhousie and through the 
Kancra Valley to Kaugra, Dharmsala and Baijnath. 

^ Numerous unmetalled roads traverse the country in all dirwttons, except 
in the west which is badly provided with road communication ; these roads are 
often metalled for a few miles where they approach a town or a line of ladway, 
Unmetalled toads provide all that is ne^ed for the 

port of agricultural produce by bullock cart, but are of little use for lighter 

vehicular traffic or for luotor transport, ^ ^ 3 

Theesetenaive canal system of the pro^nnee supplements the road commuui- 
cations to a very large extent; the main lines of the canals 
banks and usuaUy one of these b kept open to bullock ca^ and other hea^ 
traffic whilst the other, though unmetalled, is kept m excellent repair and. except 
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iu the rains, provides a first-class motor road a*luch, though not open to the 
general public, can be used by permission when occasion requires. 

The rivers and a few of the canals provide facilities for waterborne trans¬ 
port but the strength of the current prevents any regular up-stream traffic and 
they are mainly used for floating timber from the forests of tne Northern hills to 
the railway system of the plains. 

Except in the west the combined systems of communication are escelieut; 
but m the west the scarcity of metalled and even of unmetalled roads allied with 
a railway system which has few tines running from west, to east leaves much to 
be desicm and the communications arc sadly behind the requirements of the 
rapidly increasing population of the canal colonies. 

The postal and telegraph systems of the province arc very complete, and 
the most inaccessible spots have unexpectedly iiequent deliveries. The postal 
authorities have done much to hasten the improvement of road commouications 
in the hills by the adoption of motor services beyond the limits of the railways. 
Railway and Canal telegraph lines extend to tracts beyond the reach of the 
Government telegraph system, and these can be used for official purposes and, in 
cases of emer^ncy, by the general public. 

A not^le development of the past decade has been the extension of the 
telephone system ; many towns have small systems of their own and trunk lines 
connect Delhi, Ainbala, Kalka, Simla, JuUundnr, Amritsar, Lahore and Rawal¬ 
pindi and extend into the North-West Frontier Province. 

Civil wireless telegraph stations are in existence in Delhi, Jutogh fSimla) 
and ^hore; there is also a military radio station in Rawalpindi, whilst the 
Royal Air Force maintain stations in Lahore and Ambala. 

10. Under former rulers the revenue necessary to support them and their 
large armies and numerous courtiers was collected in kind and was only limited 
by the cultivators* ability to pay ; and the authorities were always ready to 
eject him in order to install anyone who would pay more revenue. Anything 
which a man produced in excess of hia requirements was taken from him tn the 
lorn of revenue, whilst, even had he been able to keep a surplus from the revenue 
collector, the_ absence of communications and markets prevented him from 
profiting by its sale. In these conditions there could be no rent over and 
above the revenue, and land possessed no capital value. 

ki The village was in every respect seU-supporting; it had its own carpenter, 
blacksmith, potter, weaver and other artisans, all of whom rendered services to 
the aCTicultunsts for which they were paid by shares of the harvested grain; 
petty shopkeepers existed in every village and were mamlv paid in kind. Cash 
was practically mi^own to the cultivator ; the only form oJf capital he could pro¬ 
duce was sunk in JeweHety which was generally concealed on account of the in¬ 
security of the times* As a result of tieae conditions no members of the rural 
commnmty^possessed fluid capital; land had no value both because there was no 
one to purchase it and because there were no excess profits to be made from it i 
aales of land were practically imlmowu before the advent of British rule. 

The immediate result of the Britiah oocupation was to introduce security 
of tennre and a greatly reduced revenue,* The reduction immediately created a 

growth of communications, markets came into existence 
^d this su^Ius became saleable. This encouraged extension of cultivation^ 
tue more so because the laod revenue was fixed for long periods and durlog their 
contmuaucc no extra revenue was demanded on account of new" cultivation* 
As cultivation was extended and the surplus for sale became larger and isrger 
a very large export trade was slowly established. In old days^ there being 
no surplus even in normal years, the failure of the monsoon rendered famines 
inevitable j at the pjesent day irrigation rendera the results of a bad monsoon 
less msastrous whilst the deficit in produce does not lead to famine so much as 
to reduction of export . The normal export provides a margin up to which produce 
may be decreas^ without stinting the province* Export also tends to prevent 
Violent fluctuations m priee as^ unless the produce of any year is Lneufficient to 
meet provincial requirement, prices wQf be govemed by world prices and will 
not vary so readily ag a result; of local fieusonal conditions. 


2A ™ Twttiittp dimWKied Avfrsgtd itbout 30 eseol, o! tbe ams anel 
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All tlifiiie facts have lad to an amazing incmac in tlie productivity of the 
bnd and the prosperity of the people. The creation of an agricultural surplua 
led to the poasibtUty of rent and with its advent arose the new ^lation of land¬ 
owner and tenant, the former being able to live without expenditure of hie own 
energy and resources; land immediately gained a commeicial value and sales and 

mortgage became common. . „ ■ 

The whole course of British Rule has been marked by rapidly increasing 
land value ; np to about twenty years ago the land values were only such as 
were warranted by the increase in production and prices, but there ia little doubt 
that during the last twenty years they have been more than w^nomic. is 

mainly due to speculation in land, encouraged by the steadily rising prices , it bas 
been rendered possible by the fact that cultivators have no means of investing 
capital except in land or jerveltery. liVith them spare cash has generally gone in 
unproductive expenditure or inland purchase ; and the fact that purchase of land 
may not return interest on their money is no bar to such purchase. 

The increasing prosperity of the pwple and increase in land values has 
been accotnpaiii^ ^ great LDcreftse in indebtediiess^ I)iiectly tli6 Britisb 
occupied the country the revenue, though reduced, was made payable m cash 
and was fixed irrespective of seasonal variations (in former days the wvenue 
though excessive had perforce been limited by the produce available;) at the ^me 
time the British paid the army and the large number of labourers employed on 
public works in cash. The cultivator, who had no experience of cash transactions, 
was suddenly asked for regular pajmenta in cash; and at the same time other 
classes of the community l^ame possessed of cash which they spent in the new 
markets, thus creating a cash capital which drifted to the local shopkeepers 
and moneylenders. The conditions necessary to the growth of borrowing were 
brought into operation—the cultivator needed cash and possessed a valuable 
commodity in his land on ivhich he was able to raise ci^it, and the local 
shopkeeper had amassed a cash balance and was in a p<^tion of power wben 
dealing mfch the cultivator who had no knowledge of cash values ; the cultivator 
in spite of his increased prosperity immediately began to borrow from the 
moneylenders. In the early days of this movement, when land values were still 
small, the moneylender advanced money against the coming crop ; conunnnica- 
tions and markets being yet in their infancy the price of the future crop was 
entirely dependent on the season and hence the moneylender s busm^ was 
risky ” on this account he was entitled to, and did, charge very high ra^es 
of interest. As laud valne increased, and as the moneylender found that 
the new courts of law would enforce his claims, he began to advance money 
against the land rather than against crops, and in doing so did not reduce hjs 
traditional high rates of interest. The growing impoverishment and financial 
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aovernment loans to agriculturists. All these proved insufiiiccnt to stop the 
evil and, after much discussion, the Land Alienation Act of 1001 introduced ; 
under its provisions a member of an agricultural tribe may not sell land to any¬ 
one except another member of such a tril>e nor may he mortgage the land to a 
uon-affrieulturist unless the terms of the mortgage include provision for automa¬ 
tic redemption. Since the passing of that Act the financial position of the agri¬ 
cultural classes has undergone steady improvement, sales and montages we stdl 
extremelv frequent, but the balance is in favour of the agric^turista. On the 
other habd the Act does not appear to have redm^ the credit n^easary to the 
conduct of cultivation nor has it ted to a decre^ m the value of land, which is 
still freely transferred amongst the agricultural tribes. In some ca^s members 
of agricultural tribes have taken to moneylending but, even so, transfer of land to 
them is less harmful than to the professional aioneylender for are J“t«reated 

in laud and realise the factors necessary to its productivity. Contmuedaub-division 
of holdings encourages sale for many owners have holdings smaller than that 
which they could cultivate and are potential purch^rs; the scattered nature of 
holdings may render one plot far more desirable to ^e neighbounng owner t h&n te 
its own own^r whilst the small size of the plots renders their purchase weU within 
the credit of the vilkgera. The absence of industries and opport^ties 
for investment and the Uck of econonuc knowledge allow small owners to purchase 
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tand at more than ita economic value. As a result sales and mortgages are still 
excessive in number and extent but do not prejudice the agriculture community 

as a whole. . 

The enormous amoimt oi coital sunk in the purchase and mortgage of 
land has not been a source of benefit to the land itself; the major portion has 
been dissipated and the only forma of permanent improvement left by the ancestors 
of the present population are found in the existence of wells and of a 
few small embankments to prevent floods, in a certain amount oi levelling and in 
the existence of trees which aflord timber and shade. Exceptions to this may be 
found in the hills where the pressure on resources has led to the laborious terrac¬ 
ing of otherwise uncultivable hill-sides and, possibly, in the new canal colonies 
where a more enlightened spirit is beginning to be manifested. On the other hand 
government has created improvements which aSect vast areas, such, for instance, 
as the great canal and railway systems and the less advanced road systems. It 
is unfortunate that the direct ijaticial profits which have attended the construction 
of canals and railways were not also available from roads, for whilst the former 
are well up to the requirements of the province the latter are woefully undeveloped. 

The ancient system of cultivation naturally was limited to the production of 
food and other local requirements and land was]not devoted to the crops for which 
it was most suit^. The absence of surplus did not encourage extension of culti¬ 
vation and hence plenty of land was available so that each cultivator was able to 
raise bis crops without resort to Laborious intensive cultivation. The exten¬ 
sive system oi tillage and limited nature of crops entailed work only at 
certain periods of the year and produced the habit of wasting long 
periods in idleness ; It demanded little manuring and was accompanied by 
the existence of long fallows and failed to introduce any knowledge of 
rotational systems of agricultiire. The habits of centuries cannot be changed 
in a short period and though holdings now small they are still cultivated by 
the wastefm extensive method. There is an enormous difference between the 
results produced by the various cultivatii^ castes, yet the difference between 
the best and the worst ie nothing to the difference which could be made in the 
best by the introduction of scientific methods and continuous labour, 

VVith the introduction of communications the cultivator found that, of his 
traditional crops, that which had the most easy sale was wheat; as a natural 
result he has concentrated his surplus production on this crop and a great export 
trade has grown up in it, In 1S70 wheat was grown on about inillion acres; 
since then the area of the province has been greatly reduced, yet the average area 
under wheat now amounts to nearly 9 inillion acres in British territory alone. 
A^i^en the British first occupied the country there was no export of wheat, but 
during the decade 1896-95 the export averaged 378 thousand tons, and during 
the last decade, in spite of artificial restrictions, the export by railway and river 
of wheat and wheat flour averaged over 840 thousand tons per annum. 

Whilst accurate statistics are not available, it app^rs to be true that the 
price of land has risen more than wages of labour, and that vrages of labour have 
risen more than the price of produce which itself has risen more than the cost of 
production. The non-working landlord takes a fixed share of the produce and 
pays the land revenue; the land revenue has represented a diminishing share of 
the produce and hence the landowner has been taking an increasing share in 
produce of increasing value and gains by the general prosperity. The tenant 
takes a fixed share of the produce and has to bear the cost of cultivation ; the former 
has been increasing more rapidly than the latter and therefore the tenant 
is also improving his position. The labourer is better off than before because his 
wages have risen more rapidly than the price of produce. All classes have bene¬ 
fited with the exception of the owner who cultivates through paid labourers and 
those who have bought land on borrowed capital. If these statements are true 
it must follow' that owners desire tenants and that tenants desire tenancies; this is 
verified by the fact that during the last fifty years the number of tenants and the 
proportion of the total cultivated*area whicn they cultivate has risen very greatly. 
The tenant has no security of tenure beyond that created by his scarcity value, 
in consequence he is not encouiaged to improve the land; practically all improve¬ 
ments, su(^ as the sinking of wells and planting of trees to provide timber, are 
carried on by owners and not by tenants. To this extent the increase m the propor¬ 
tion of land cultivated by tenants is an economic loss. 
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1 L, The Punjab suffers from many disadvantages tending againat indiM- 
trial progtesa. All industries collect round sources of power and at the temim 
of cheap lines of transport. The Punjab p<«seases inferior coal in the west and 
iron in the north, whilst oil has recently l>een discovered in the extreme^ north- 
Wisib; this aaparation of the natural supports of industry militates against its 
eatabliahment. Water-power exists in the Himalayas but at present is not made 
available; schemes for its utilisation are now in progress and may provide tbe basis 

on which to found industry. • 

The Punjab is at an enormous distance from the ^ ; on three sides rt is 
surrounded by sparsely populated countries which u-ill never provide large 
markets for its mduetries, and on the fourth aide it adjoins the United Provinces with 
similar means of production; it must therefore look for its markets either to itself 
or to distant countries. In so far as it provides its own wants it is assisted by its 
isolation which, by adding enormous freightage to the values of imported artiel^, 
creates a natural system of protection. In so far as its industries will supply dis¬ 
tant markets, this same fact places them at a great disadvantage with amilar 
industries elsewhere; it follows that the opening for industries in the province is 
limited to the production of local requirements, espedaUy those of a bulky nature, 
and of commodities for export which are of small bulk in relation to their value, 
or which replace raw materials, which are at present exported, by partly manu¬ 
factured materials of lesser bulk. As regards Wal requirements there is a large 
opening for food, clothing, building materials, and all commodities used in agricul¬ 
ture 1 such industries are already springing into ex^tencc ; instances are afforded 
by flour mills, ice factories, tanneries, woollen mills, gla^ works, saw mills and 
cement works, but the abaenoe of any manufactures of agricultural implements is 
moss noticeable and is due to the primitive implements which are at present employ- 
’ ed. Instances of industries for export are given by carpet factories and cotton 
ginning factories; the former produce articles of high value in relation to bulk 
whilst the latter lessen the bulk of raw material which is needed for export. The 
further manufacture of cotton into yam or cloth does not lessen its bulk so that 
spinning and weaving factories would have to compete in foreign markets on 
even terms with old established factories elsewhere. The exports of the province 
consist almost entirely of raw material amongst which wheat, pulses, oilseeds, 
raw cotton and wood largely predominate. Wheat is scarcely more bulky and is 
far less perishable than lour; no flour mills, beyond those necessary to supply 
local requirements, could ever be successful. Slanufactured wooden articles 
occupy more space than timber and their production must also be limited to local 
requirements. Ginned cotton is of less bulk than its products. None of these 
raw materials therefore provide an opeuina for export indt^triea. Oilseeds on the 
other hand greatly exceed their most valuable product in bulk; if the oil were 
extracted locally greater profits would accrue by reason of the smaller expense 
of transport, and at tbe same time the oilcake and other bye-products would form 
an asset to the Punjab. The export, of machineiy is rendered impossible on account 
of Its bulk iu relation to value, whilst the scattered nature of the mineral resources 
of the Punjab almost prohibits its production even for local u.se j but the isolated 
position of the province renders it Imperative that all repairs bo machinery should 
be done within the province; at present the enormous w'aate due to machinery 
being out of action whibt spare parts are being awaited is so great that the training 
of skilled mechanics and erection of extensive repair shopa is a crying necessity. 

At the present time the demand for industrialism comes from those seeki^ 
to employ capital and from the middle closaes seeking employment outside the 
literary professions which are over-crowded; it does not come from a desire to 
employ unoccupied labour ; agriculture employs all the available labour aud is 
provi ding that labour with iucrcasing profits, A great extension of industriaUsm 
eau only take place by withdrawing Labour now employed in agriculture, and 
must therefore be accompanied by a decreased agricultural production or by 
the adoption of agricultural methods which would increase the produce per 
man employed, 

The industrial community, though it may produce the wealth necessary 
to support itself, must yet have a source from which to draw its food. Its existence 
therefore depends either on import or on local agricultural surplus; la ancient 
times neither of these existed and industrialism was impossibleat the present 
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time there is a local agricultural surplus but large imports of food are prohibited 
»7 gcographjcal position, hence »U industrial life must depend for its food entirely 
on the surplus provided by agriculture. As long as the agricultural surplus is 
devoted to local needs, including the support of the industrial community, a bad 
season must create scarcity and famine which at once set back the prosperity of 
aU classes; to avoid this there must be a surplus which is exported so that in tomes 
of scarcity the local pojjulation can be supported by reduction of exports. For 
a long lime the production of wheat has been such that export haabeen possible 
and the local population has been kept from famine ; but although of recent years 
war conditions have sent up wheat prices enormously, yet in 1021 the supp'ly of 
wheat happened to be so short that the whole of the wheat crop was reqiar^ in 
India with the result that the price rose to previously unknown heights. This 
fact shows that the export of wheat has not yet become sufficient to provide a 
perfectly safe margin. This being so the growth of a large industrial population, 
unless accompanied by greatly increased agrieiiltural production, will be a source 
of danger. 

The problem before the Punjab is that industrialism is required to employ 
capital and brains but that the necessary labour cannot be obtained except by its 
withdrawal from agricultural pursuits; whilst, even if it could be found, means 
for its support iu safety would demand increased agricultural production. 
The solution would appear to be that the capita] and brains should first 
of all be directed to the improvement of agriculture so that it may provide food 
for the industrial community without a diminution in the export of food which 
forms the necessary safety margin against famine and, at the same time, the 
improvement must be so great as to set free labour which is at present employed 
in ^riculture. The difficulty is lessened by the consideration that in so far as 
the mdMtrial labour is drawn from agriculture it will not add to the food 
necessities of the country . 

The existence in trade of a whole series of middlemen, the functions of whom 
could be exercised by one man, provides another source from which industrial 
labour could ^ drawn without iucre^ing the drain on the agricultural surplus. 

Adoption of advanced intensive cnltivation mcieases the amount of labour 
per unit of area, but, unless pushed ve^ far, it also increases output per man. 
The solution is not to be found in crowding men on to the land or in reducing the 
area under cultivation but in occupying those prolonged periods in which the 
fanner with his present system spen^ in idleness; much can be done in this 
dircetion by the introduction of crops which require labour in the off-seasons; if 
scientific rotation and artificial manuring were introduced more autnenn crops 
could be grown without prejudice to the spring crop ; the catch-crops which are 
grown near towns a^r the spring crop has been harvested could be encourag¬ 
ed, and permanent improvements could be carried out in the off-seasons which 
wodd economise efiort in the busy periods (for instance, the amount of daily labour 
which could be saved, and the increase in area commanded by a well which could 
be caused by the construction of permanent waterproof channels are enormous]. 
Capital could be employed in planting orange groves and fruit orchards which, 
after they were established, would employ less but more continuous labour than 
w'heat cultivatiou, and yet would yield a greater return. 

Up to a certain point the desired result of increased production accompanied 
with le^ but more continuous labour could be obtained by intensive systems of 
cultivation, but up to a certain point only. The most paying crops are usually 
of a perishable natore, their production must be limited to supplying local markets, 
(The production of fruit for export would have to be accompanied by the growth 
of a canning indnstry which on account of heavy freights would compete on un¬ 
even terms with established industries elsewhere). 

We have seen that owing to its isolated position the Punjab can never 
imjmrt the bulk of its food, and moreover it must export produce which is suitable 
for its own food so that scarcity years may be tided over by reducrion of export. 
Hence wheat must always remain the principid product and the principal agri* 
cultural export of the country; the production of perishable and valuame crops 
must be limited to supplying local markets, or must be raised by rotation with 
wheat and must not monopoUite the land. 
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Though the Piiujab b only juat beginning to embark on centralised manu- 
factiure it has always possessed cottage industnea ; much attention has recently 
been directed to the posMbihty of improving and enoouraging these. It is a matter 
, of genera] experience that manufactnres tend to drive out cottage industries; 
the latter lack two of the three essentials—labour^ capital and organisation—and 
are therefore at a disadvantage. These two missing essentials, capital and oraani- 
sation, can be supplied by co-operatiou, and in this movement lies the great nope 
for the success of cottage industries in this country. But in other countries where 
cottage industries have survived in competition with mass production it will be 
found that they are supplementary occupations of people engaged in other pur¬ 
suits ; in India they are the monopoly of particular castes and their adoption by 
others is largely prevented by prejudice. If the farmer and his family could be 
persuaded to spend their spare time in cottage industries they could largely 
dispense with the services of the occupational castes ; much of the work of the pot^ 
ter, the carpenter and the weaver could be dispensed with and the mem here of th^ 
occupational castes would be set free for employment in centralised industries 
without addiug to the existing demands upon the produce of the land. The day 
however is yet far o2 before the farmer will consent to consider the matter; at 
present the tendency is in the reverse direction and the artisan cla^s are adopting 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation to their own. It will be noted in the chapter 
on occupations that the factory hands employed in carpentering, machine fitting, 
and even weaving comprise a remarkably small proportion of those who are car¬ 
penters, smiths and weavers by caste. 

The following couclusioos may be drawn from this paragraph and give some 
indication of the lines on which aucceashil development may be expected; the 
present tendencies in development will be dealt with in the chapter on occupation. 

Industrial development is hampered by the separation of raw material and 
power. Isolation and enormous freightage encourage manufacture for local 
markets, but prevent roanufactuie of Wky articles for export; they encourage 
partial manufacture of raw materials rraulting in diminution of bulk. 

The demand for manufactures cornea from a desire to employ avi^able 
capital and organising ability. Labour is not available in lar^ quantities wthout 
being drawn from agriculture ; some could be rendered avamblc by recruitment 
from amount unnecessary middlemen and from amongst the artisan ciasaea whose 
present work could largely be taken up as supplementary employment by othew. 
The food of both agricultural and industrial population must be produced m the 
province, and exports must largely consist of food of the same nature. To support 
industry agriculture must S>e made to yield more produce per man employed ; 
this must be done, not by ousting w’heat, but by groiving valuable crops in conjunc¬ 
tion with wheat and more esjpecially those which provide labour in those seasons 
which are now spent by the farmer in idleness, , 

For the sake of clarity I have treated the desirable changes in agncultuie 
as forming a condition precedent to the establishment of induatriaiiara ; but it is 
clear that these changes and the growth of iadustrialisin should take place con¬ 
currently and would then l>e mutually beneficial. __ 

ir^.—l dMin to nmder tdj Kknowb-dgomoiibl to Mr. C*SlfLit liom wbw “ WWtl aad Wejfu* of tliff 
Fiiajfcb'' I fmlj dr«ini id IQ aiul Ih 
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Section II.—Area. Population and Densit/. 

f*tf- The term ^'population/' used alone and without definitton, leads 

Md*'«««»?'*”' “*“7 misunderatandinra and it is necessaty to lay down early m this ' 
“pnUtiM report what is meant by the expression when used in it. The smiplest meaning 
and one which I shall call actw^ 'population*^ is the number of persons nithin 
•d boundaries of a particular place at a particular time. 

®*“*“*- For statistics which are to form the basis of administration the actual popu¬ 

lation has disadvantages; for instance a place of pilgrimage may be practically 
deserted throughout the year and crowded on one day; its actual population at 
any moment on that day is a useless item of knowledge for those administering 
it at other times; statistics of actual population are affected by fortuitous move¬ 
ments of the people which upset their normal distribution. 

Going to the other extreme we can apply the term population as referiiiig 
to the number of persons residing in a particular place. Here we are at once con¬ 
fronted with the difficulty of defining residence : but however we define it, we nhall 
not get a satisfactoiy basis for statistical work : many places habitually contain 
a large proportion or persons who do not reside in them,—an extreme instance is 
afforded by the city of London ; the administration of such places must provide for 
these non-residents who, though varying in composition, ate always present, it 
would no doubt be possible to laydown a definition of “ resident popuJolion” which 
might be of use for special purposes in relation to a small unit, but never one which 
would apply to a large area ; for instance in the Punjab alone there are many persons 
who am imdoubteoly residents of the Punjab but not residents of any parti¬ 
cular district. 

indication, but certainly no definition, of what is meant by " nomal 
popidalion” is the number of persons within the boundaries of a particular place at 
a particular time when the conditions affecting the movements of persons in that 
place and the locality around it are normal. Such a normal population would 
include a normal number of visitors and exclude a normal number of people 
temporarily away from the place. Population varies both by reason of migration 
and by reason of births and deaths; the latter cause of variation is in constant pro¬ 
gress and leads to a gmduat permanent change, and that change is one which most 
certainly affects the normal population. Hence the necessity for inserting " at a 
particular time ” in any attempted definition of normal populatioir; a necessity 
which complicates the process of calculating that population. An average of 
actual populations, recorded at fixed intervals over a considerable period of time, 
mightregarded as the normal population for the middle of that period, and pro¬ 
vided the period was of sufficient length this method would eliminate the effect of 
abnormal migrations; but the method assumes that the excess of births over 
deaths is a regular factor and altogether overlooks the fact that there are seasonal 
variations in normal populations. Take for instance the case of a hill station which 
is practicaUy deserted in winter and crowded in summer; such an average of actual 
population.^ would not give a normal population for any given time of year. 

The term ** rtotlimit/wyuiifl/iOM ” will I>e found in%*arioussu1>sidiuiy tables 
in this report, it relates to the population which would exist had there lieen no 
migration; that is to say it refers to t he actual population diminished by the number 
of persons in the area dealt with w'ho w’ere bom outside that area, and increased by 
the number of persous Imrn in that area but living outside it. Like all adjustments 
in population statistics it is an approximation ; we have no method of ascertain¬ 
ing the total number of emigrants to all parts of the vrorld who are still alive; and 
in practice the number of those added to tbe actual population only includes 
those enumerated at recent censuses elsewhere. However os most of the Punjab 
emigrants go to other parts of India, where the census was held on the same date aa 
in the Punjab, the error from this source is not great. Apart from this numerical 
error it is evident that the whole course of tbe emigmnts' lives has been altered by 
leaving their birth-place, and in particular that their children, being bom outside 
their efistrict of birth, are not reckoned amongst its natural population whilst the 
children of immigrants are included. 

It has been mentioned in the introduction that the final enumeration in 
connection with this census was carried out between 7 f. m. and midnight on March 
19th, 1621; though a preliminary census had been held so as to simplify the work 
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at the last monient, all entries in the preliminary records which were not in accord¬ 
ance with facta in exist^ce on the census night were deleted. The census figures 
are therefore, in the main, figures of the actual population on the night of the iSth 
March ; hirtbs and deaths which occuned during the five hours the enumeration was 
in process may or may not have been recognised but the point Is of little importance. 
Some part.? of the province werc however inaccessible at the time of the census and* 
in these, as explained in the introduction, a census had been carried out in the pre¬ 
vious autumn ; that census too was one of actual population. Between the autum¬ 
nal censuses of these inaccessible tracts and the final census in the remainder of the 
OToyince a certain number of persons must have passed m and out of them ; pro¬ 
bably very few had gone into them as they are largely deserted during the cold 
weather even by their residents, and no visitors from outside would ivillfngly visit 
them before the passes closed and so be shut of! from the outside world. Such few 
persons, if any, who were in them in March but not at the time of the autumn census 
were not enumerated at al!; on the other hand considerable numbers of those enu¬ 
merated in the autumn had probably brought fiocks of sheep and goats over the 
passes before they closed and spent the cold weather according to their custom as 
nomadic sh^epherds in grazing these flocks in the foot-hills and plains. These people 
would m the ordinary course be enumerated again in March and thus appear twice 
m the census records, but to prevent this all had fieen provided when first enume¬ 
rated with a pass stating the fact, which they were directed to retain and to show 
to anyone attempting to enumerate them again. The people concerned are illite¬ 
rate shepherds and it is far more likely that these passes are treasured amongst 
their possessions as mystic certificates granted for some unknown reason than 
that they were put to their proper use; however, here too, the numbers concern¬ 
ed are far too small to affect the accuracy of the general census to any appreciable 
degree even if double enumeration did occur. ^ 

The statistics therefore deal ivith the actual population on the 18th March 
of the main area of the two provinces, and with the actual population of small por- 
ttons of the Punjab at different dates in the previous autumn, provision having 
t»en made to avoid these overlapping by an endeavour to prevent double enumera¬ 
tion. 


The statistics in their final form deal with census units, that is with districts 
and states, towns and, m the Provincial Tables, with tahsib. Visitors to any of 
these units are sliosvn araongstthe population thereof, whilst residents who were 
away at the time of enumeration are not shown, People who were enumerated 
w^hilst actually trsvelling are shown amongst the population of the place within 
the ^undanea of which they happened to be at that moment; but in one Table, 

No. 1 1 If they have been shown separately. 

K 1^’ Infiporial Tables with which this chapter is mainly concerned are 
vne nrat, wnicn snows the area, number of inhabited liouses and the population of Butuctti 
all adnumstrativc divisions, and the * 1 ,.. • Tabj*. 


1 *' i Ii' 36Cond, wliieh shows the variation in 

p>pidaUon of these divisions since 1881 Table XI. which gives statistics of 
Dirth-pJai^, slmuid also be consulted witli reference to movements of the 
The of the Provincial Tables printed at the end of Part II 

of the report gives for taheib the same details that Imperial Table I gives for 
distncts and states. In addition seven subsidiary tables dealing wit}^ points 
aiscussea in this chapter are printed at the end of it. ^ 

The areas quoted for districts and states are those of the most recent survey 
conduct®] by the Survey of India Department, adjusted for subsequent changes 
in boundaries; but it should be noted that aurv'ev figures are not available for 
tahsds and other small units and that figures for tiiese have been taken from tie 
revenue teco^. Throughout this report survey figures vnll be quoted wherever 
avaiiable, and m other cases the less accurate revenue record figures will be given 

^ ** The area and population of the Punjab, with its political diviaions, 

and ^ Delhi are riven in the margin. The PopoiitioB. 
Punjab as a whole exceeds the British Isles 
in area by about one-eighth and its popula¬ 
tion amounts to nearly two-thirds that of 
England and Wales; the population of the 
British Territory included in it is compar¬ 
able with that of Spain though it is con¬ 
tained in an area not much greater rii nn 
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half of that country. The Punjab States in the aggregate exceed Ireland 
in area by about one-sixth and have much the same population; the ncmt 
adnunistiative change which has been effected since the census places the pnncipai 
Punjab States, with a population of just over four millions, in di^t pobticai 
relationship with the Government of India and leaves a number of small'statea inth 
a total population of only joat over four hundred thousand under the political 

control of the Punjab Government. , , , , , * , 

The population of the Punjab is compared with that of the largest province 
^ in India in the marginal table and 

it will be seen that the province 
ranks sixth in respect of total 
population, whilst if British Terri* 
tory alone be considered it takes 
the fifth place on the list. Delhi 
with its* population of 488,188 
comes at the otlier end of the^ list 
of Indian provinces, of which it is 
the smallest both as regards area 
and population, 

The areas and population of the 
four natural divisions of the 
Punjab are shown in the margin; 
they contribute 46, 7, 2S and 24 
per cent, of the total population 
respectively. 
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15. Of the five divisions into which the twenty-oine districts of the Punjab 
are grouped for adminiatrative purposes, the largest is Mult^ with ^ area 
of 31,207 square miles, whilst Lahore, with very nearly five million inhabitants, 

ranks first in population, * ■ * 

Amongst districts, Kangra with an area of 0,078 square mues is by far tne 
most extensive; but itiuchidea much uninhabited mountainous country and only 
ranks fourteenth in r^pect of population. Lahore District with 1,131,336 peraoM 
heads the list in respect of numbers; Simla with 45,327 persons and an area of only 
101 square mUea is the smalleBt district in both respects. 
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Airmwe FopQblu^D nf 

Bihar and Oriw 
B«a^L 
Madnu 
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The even^e size of a district is 3,444 
square mll^ aud the aver^ population 
713,277 persons; the district b tne true 
adnunbtrative unit throughout India and 
the average population of distncts in 
dlSerent provinces is compared in the 
margin. 


The Punjab States vary enormously in size and political importance; 
Bahawalpor with on area of 15,003 square miles b the lowest but ranks below 
Patiala in population, having only 781,101 persons against 1,490,793 in the latter 
state; at the other end of the scale come the collection of hill states in the 
neighbourhood of Simla, one of which b only four square miles in area whibt 
another only has a populatiou of 185 persons. 

The proportion of the whole population of the Punjab emunerated in each 
district and state is shown in diagram No. 3 in which the lengths of the strip 
opposite each unit represent the total population; the diagram also shows the 
relative population of British Territory and of the Punjab States. 
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The mean density per square mile is 183 in the Punjab and 823 
in the Delhi Province ; as the latter consists of a large <^ty with a very small 
area of surtoundLag country the density of the total population b of little 
interest. 

Figures of the mean density of some leading European countries (ford¬ 
ing to their latest census returns are quoted in the 
margin, and give a comparison which will assist Euro* 
pean readers to visualise the extent to which the Punjab 
b poptdated. Amongst the hgures quoted are those for 
Belgium and Norway which are respectively the moat 
heavily and lightly populated countries in Europe. _ It 
will be seen that the Punjab is comparable with France as regards density^ 
but it must be remembered that towns are comparatively few and far between 
in the province and that the general distribution of the population over the rur^ 
countryside b thicker than in that country. 

The density of the Punjab is very close to the mean density for the whole 
of India, which b 177 persons to the square mile ; a curious fact is that both in 
India and the Punjab the density in British Territory is fat heavier than that 
in Endian States; m Tndia as a whole the density b 226 and 101 in Biitbh and 
Indian territory respectively, whUst in the Punjab the corresponding figures 
are 207 and 119, An examination of the figures, dbtrict by district and state 
by state, showa that this marked difierence b not due to any peculiar cbaracter- 
btic of the Punjab States but b merely due to the fact that these happen to be 
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situated in. the less densely populated repons \ for instance the Bahawalpur State, 
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the Simla Hill States and Chamba, which between them cover ueari; 
of the area occupied by the Punjab States, happen to be in 
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two-thinb 
e extreme 

south'West and north-east which are the two most spareely populated tracta in 
the province. 

The density is compared with that in other Provinces and States in India 

in the margin; it will be aeen that the 
eastern half of India is the moat densely 
populated and that the density 
decreases from north to south; 
though the west is less thickly 
populated throughout it shows the 
same general feature of a diminish¬ 
ing density from north to south. 
It abould be noted that whilst the 
thickly populated United Provinces 
adjoin the Punjab on the east, the other three sides of the province are 
bounded by Gajputaua, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, and 
Kashmir which ate amongst the most deserted parts of the whole of the Indian 
continent. 

17. Diagram No. 2, though designed to show the distribution of popula¬ 
tion, also forms a rough visual guide to the density, for the pro ximi ty of the spots 
representing units of 25,000 persons is in direct relation to density. Diagram 
No. 5 however shows the same thing in a more usual way though it ta inferior 
in that it does not show minor differences of density; the actual figures lor density 
are given in diagram No, 4 in which districts and states have been arranged 
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in order according to the density of the total population. Delhi pomes at the head 
of the list, but this is purely owing to the ariificial nature of its constitution ; 
omitting the urban area the density of its countryside is very dose to that of 
the neiabbouring tracts of Ourgaon, Rohtak and Jind which appear a long way 
down the list. The greatest density is found in the next ten districts and states 
on the list, and the map shows that fill these are contiguous; with the excep¬ 
tion of liUhore they all lie in or alongside the sub-montane tract, where rainfall 
is comparatively heavy and the sub-soil water level is higL The solitary excep¬ 
tion of Lahore, which lies further from the hills, is not in reality an exception to 
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tlie geoeraliBatLoo that the most heavily populated tract ilea at the foot of the 
hilla, for the denaity of this particular abtrict la due, Uhe that of Delhi, to the 
iocluaion of a large urban area m its inidat. 
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This group of densely populated districts is situated then in one of the most 
fertile parte of the province ; other very fertile parte depend on canal iirigation 
for their fertility to an extent w’hich this does not; hence whilst this region may 
not now-a-days be strikingly more fertile than others, It undoubtedly has been so 
in the past; the denseness of its population can therefore be ascribed 
at once to its capability of supporting a heavy population. The next 
twelve districts and states on the list, urith the one exception of Lyall- 
par, all lie in two weU*dehued areas ; histly the remainder of the sub-raontane 
atrip, and secondly the south-east comer of the province. At one end of the 
aub-montane strip come Ambala and Katsia, at the other Qujranwala, Gnjrat, 
and Rawalpindi. Why should not these have populations rivalling that in. the 
first group of districts f And why should Jhelum, which lies in their midst, come 
BO far below them again ? AmbaLa and Kalsia, though close to the hills and possess- 
ing an abun^nt rainfall, are less fortunately situated as regards rivers than the 
tract to their west and in consequence the level of the sub-soil water is lower; irriga¬ 
tion from wells is difficult and ^ere is practically no canal Irrigation. Guiranwala 
spreads well beyond the sub-montane tract, and only a small portion of it has 
the characteristics of that tract; the remainder is largely irrigated from can^, 
parts of which are of recent construction. Jhelum and ^walpindi lie in a part 
of the sub-mont4ine ttect where the country Is broken by outljdng MUs and is 
much less fertife t f han that to the east. It is not aurprisLng that these come well 
below the rest of the sub-montane tract in their ability to support a large popu¬ 
lation, and when it is noticed that Rawalpindi owes Its position in the List 
very largely to its urban population it becomes evident that here again density 
bears a direct relation to agricultural resources. Gujrat h a level tract and its 
natural characteristics lie beiiween those of Sialkot and Jhelum. Taking the whole 
strip of sub-montane country from Ambala to Rawalpindi, it would appear that 
density is directly dependent on agricultural conditions; so closely dependent in 
fact that it seems probable that the law of diminishing returns has come into 
operation. 

Turning now to the south-east comer of the province, where the density 
is co^arable with that in the less favoured parts of the sub-montane tract, we 
find Qurgaou, Dujana, Nabha, Eohtak, Kamal, Ferozepore, Patiala, Jind and 
Faridkot, which ail tie in one blocks with a very even density; these all lie in 
the Indo-Gametic Plain and conditions in them are similar; Loharu and Hissar 
however, which Ue near them, have a much less dense population; this is natural 
for they border on the desert country of Rajputana and have little irrigation. 
Fart of Ferozepore resembles Hissar, Etut there is much canal iciigatiim and this 
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Has been sufficiently long established to have imde its effect felt through many 
generations; forty years ago the density in Ferozepore was leas than that of any 
district in this tract except Hissai. Lahore by nature is more closely connected 
with this tract than with the sub-montane tract, and its rural population doea 
not show a much greater density. This block of country is so nearly homo¬ 
geneous as regards agncnltural conditions, and population is spread so evenly 
through it, that here again we are drawn to the irresistible conclusion that 
pressure of population on produce must be the determining factor in the 
density. 

By arranging all 
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the units in this area according to density of rural 
population, as in the margin, several points^ tending to 
con&m this conclusion^ are brought out. Delhi’s rural 

.population lives in the immediate vicinity of a city and 

,! II II ^ this always makes for intensive cultivation and heavy 
population. The rural area of Lahore is affected in the 
same way, and in addition is far more widely irrigated 
than any other in the tract. Pataudi and Gurgaon both 
carry a heavier population than the average of the 
tract, but in both there is a tendency for it to decline^ 
and, as will be seen in the paragraph on the agricultural 
conditions of the decade, the pinch of poverty is more 
often felt here than elsewhere in the province. Next com^ a group in which 
the density is practically identical and lastly come tuvo unite where it is much 
lower; in these two however we are faced with a rapid expansion of population 
in the last forty years. 

The remaining units on the list attached to diagram No. 4 lie either in 

the western plains or in the 
Himalayan region; there k no possi¬ 
ble connection between the two, 
though it happens that they are 
intermingled when arranged in order 
of density; these are separated and 
the density of their rural populations 
is shown in the margin. In the west- 
em plains the density varies enor- 
moumy; as regards soil and climate, 
these plains are fairly homogeneous, but their cultivation depends almost entirely 
on irrigation. The units at the head of the list are copiously irrigated and 
have been colonised by government agency ; the population in all these irrigated 
units is increasing by leaps and bounds and nowhere shows any sign of having 
reached a state of equilibrium. Here then although density has no connection 
w'lth the theory of diminishing returns yet it is directly connected with agrictil 
tural conditions for the present rapid increase is entirely due to increased fertility; 
but as th'iere is as yet no pressure on resources it does not van* in direct propor¬ 
tion to fertility'. The units at the lower end of the list consist of wide stretches 
of dry plain in which no cultivation is possible mthout irrigation ; in them cultiva¬ 
tion is confined to specially favoured plots in which inundation or laborious 
well-irrigation renders it practicable ■ the population m^’ be near the maximum 
that the present agriculture can support, but the advent of caual irrigation 
would immediately alter the petition. Further discussion of the density in these 
western plains is best left to later paragraphs concerning movements of the 
population, for there is nothing static iu the present conditions and the present 
density is merely a stage in a continuous movement. 

In the Himalayan tract the relative density of the different units is abso¬ 
lutely traceable to their distance from the outer edge of the hills ; Bilaspur, which 
adjoins Hoshiarput aud nowhere penetrates far into the bills, has the greatest 
density; next come Mandi, Suket and Nahan which lie further in but do 40 ! run 
up on to the higher ranges; and lastly come Kangra, the Simla Hill States and 
CWmba, in which t he sparseness of population is in direct ratio to the proportion 
of the total area which lies in and behind the main ranges. 

The only district which has not been dealt with as part of a distinct tract 
is Aitock; this, if regartled as part of the Snb-Himalayaii Division, shows a remark¬ 
ably low denaty, but it has none of the natural characteristics of that division ■ 
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it lie^ largely amongst arid diy hills in an inhospitable country, and forma no 
exception to the rule formulated below, 

To sum up, density vanes every^vhere in a^rdance with agricuItuiaJ 
resouTcea to the exclusion of all other factors; it is so directly pfcportioaate 
' that the conclusion that there la pressure on these resources is iiresiatible; yet 
this same direct proportion also indicates that other factors have not yet been 
brought into p!ay and hence that the pressure on resour^ is not extreme, for 
iu that case industrialism would have hWn forced into existence and would have 
led to variations iu density independent of agriculture. An exception to the rule 
exists m the irrigated portions of the western plain where population is rapi^y 
increasing aod as yet has received no check by its pressure on resources ; whilst 
the beginuings of mote acute pressure are observable in the extreme east of the 
province where there is a steady decline in population in Ambala and Gurgaon, 
and a diminishing rate of increase in other districts. 

18 . in discussing the distribution of the total population in the preced- 
ing paragraph it has been impossible to avoid some reference to the incidence ittitn and iii 
of the rural part of the population ; in this paragraph the distribution of the 
rural population will be discussed in greater detail with a view to discovering oondieioji*. 
its relation to agricultural conditions. The discussion will be limited to British 
territory so as to avoid basing arguments on the iucoaiplete and, in some cases, 
unreliable agricultural statistics which are all that are available for the states. 

SuiSce it to say that an examination of such figures as are available reveals no 
peculiar points in connection with any of the states, all of which ajjpear to 
resemble adjoining British districts in le^rd to the matters wliich will come 
under discussion. 

In any tract which is entirely self-support ing and has no imports and 
exports the presence of a town would create a ^ain on the produce raised and 
thus lessen tne amount available for the rural popidatioD; in such tracts it would 
be natural to discuss the relation between total population and agriculture 
conditions. But the Punjab b not such a tract; its commvimcatioDs are suffi¬ 
cient to ensure that the needs of a town are ultimately met from produce raised in 
distant parts of the country ; here the presence of a town affords a market for the 
produce of the vicinity and mcreases the value of agricultural lands by encourag¬ 
ing itttenaive cultivation which necessitates a denser agricultural pop^ation. 
of two e<jual areas of land of equal quality that wliich is nearer a town is more 
productive ; its owner adopts more intensive systems of farming w as to supply 
the town with produce of high value and obtams part of his own food by 
purchiLse, and in doing tins he benefits because the money value of that food b 
raised on a smaller area than would be required to raise the food itself. As a 
plot of laud ivill maintain its owner in CTeater affluence if it be situated a 
town, it follows that it will support a larger rural population than a similar 
area in the depths of the country. 

Hence before we can examine the relationship between density and 
cultivation, we must exclude the urban part of the population ; and, even after 
we have done this, we may expect a greater density of the remaining rural ^ 
population in such districts ns contain large urban eomnninities. 

It may be argueil that, thougli agricultural land in the ueighljourhood 
of a to^vn demands a dense tw/icul/uraf population, it may not support such a 
dense rnriil [mpulation as land elsewhere becanae the agricultura! comintmity is 
able to supply its needs from the town and b therefore not allied with such a 
targe supplementary population of artisans and petty traders. This argument is 
not applicable to the Pimjab where it b well known that villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of towns have jiust as many ineniala, artisans and petty shopkeepers ss 
those elsewhere. 

If wc omit the urban population from our statistics the density in the British 
territory of the Pimjab drop.s at O'lice fro'm iJOT to 185 persons per square mile. 

In England and Wales, by omitting the population of all ntban areas wth a popula¬ 
tion of five thousand or more persons, the density drops from 649 to 172 persons per 
square mile. This fact assists us in visualising the distribution of rural popula¬ 
tion over the Punjab countryside, but it forms the basb of no comparison for 
the rural population of England is not primarily dependent on the produce of 
the tracts in which it lives. 
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Diaeram !fo. 5. in tha previous paragraph, shows the density of the rural 

population as well as of the total 
population, but the former is in an 
tnconvenient form and the hgurea are 
repeated in the margin with the 
distHcta arranged accordinjg to the 
density of the rural population. 

There is practically no mamJacture 
outside the towns and there is very 
little room for error in assuming that 
the rural populadon is entirely 
supported b}' local agriculture; by 
this I do not mean that its food, 
clothes and other requirements are 
produced locally, but that its only 
primary source of wealth is the loc^ 
agricultural produce and aU its re-> 
quirements are satiaded by that 
wealth. 

A comparison of (he two colimma 
of fimites shows at once that, with 
very Few exceptions, density follows 
exj^of cultivation; and, fmfihet, that 
variations in density are greater than 
variations in the extent of cultivation. 
We’can therefore lay down the two 
following principles as being of 
general, though not universal, appli¬ 
cation :— demUy oj rural ptjpulaliw 
pmnarily depends on the proportion of land which is cuUivated, mid d^tsity 
inoremes at a greater rate than that proportion. The latter principle admits of 
two explanations; it may be due to the Malthusian theory of dinutiishing returns 
which postulates that an increase in population leads to a disproportionately 
small increase in resources and therefore leads to a reduced standard of living; 
or, it may be due to the fact that the actual cultivation in tracts whieli are 
capai>ie of wide cultivation is superior in quality as well as quantity. 

Probably both explanations are partly true ; for jnstnnce, there can be no 
doubt that the cultivation in Jullimdur, in addition to being more thickly distri¬ 
buted, is very far superior in quality’ to that of Dera Ghari Khan ; yet it is possible 
that the extension of cultivation in the former district has been pushed to such 
limits that the poorest land under cultivation is inferior to land wlucli may be left 
uncultivated in the latter. 

More detailed comparison of the tW'o columns of hgures rBveabi the following 
exceptions to the general rule :~Hoshiarpur, Bheikhupura, Simla and Kangra are 
far more densely populateil than other drstricts with similar proportions of cultiva¬ 
tion, and on the other hand Ludhiana, FeroEepore and Hissar vary in the opporite 
direction. 

In Sheikhupura there has been much colonisation in the last few' yeare and 
the cultivated area is in the process of very rapid extension. 

Simla and Kangra lie in the Himalayan tract; they and the states which 
adjoin them all have large areas of waste which is not unproductive and nuuiliers of 
people earn or supplement their income by collecting wood and forest produce or 
by grering herds and flocks In these w'astes. In this tract the underlying assunm- 
tion that the rural population is dependent on local agriculture is mcorrect. To 
a fax less degree the same remarks apply to Hoshiarpur. In Sinda a large propor- 
tiou of the inhabitants make a living liy suppl^ring the transport necessary to the 
existence of the summer capital m (heir iieiglibourhood : and in both Kangra 
and Hosliiarpur an exceptionally large number of peraons earn their living in the 
army and in domestic service throughout the length and breadth of the 
province. 

Feroaepore and Hissar lie on the borders of Rajputana and much of their 
land 13 of poor sandy quality in which the cultivated area is devoted to raising 
crops of low value; the aparaeness of their population may be ascribed in the main 
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to tbe inferiority of their c ultima tloa, but at the Bume time it must be noted that the 
population of these tiro dbtricta (esp^ally that of Ferozepoie) has been increasing 
'Since 1831 at a far greater rate than in any other distdets of the Eastern Punjab. 
We may conclude that in these two districts, whilst the quality of the soil precludes 
a dense population, the present density is exceptionally light and leaves room for 
future increase. The case of Ludliiana does not admit of such obvious 
explanation and must be left for discussion till a further stage has been reached in 
the analysis of the statbtica. 

Hfaving established these principles, the next step is obviously to exclude 

the w.aste and to calculate 
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the incidence of the 
niral population on the 
cuUivaiion, This has 
been done in two ways 
and the results are show'n 
in the margin; in the 
first the incidence is 
calculated on the area of 
land under cultivation, in 
the second upon the area 
of matured crops. The 
basis of the two seta of 
figures are given by the 
net cultivated area of 
1021 and the average of 
the matured are^is record* 
ed in the nine years 1912’' 
13to 192(}-21; the latter 
period was chosen as it 
elimmates the complica¬ 
tion due to the changes 
in the Delhi boundades 
which took place before 
1912-13; unfortunately 
separate statistics for 
matured areas in Delhi, 
Gu j ran waJa and Shei khu- 
pnra were not available and these districts have lieen omitted from the second 
set of figures. The ftmt thiug to notice is that the first set of figures ^ves the 
iacidence on cultivated area without making any allowance for ita quality, and 
hence afiords data from which to discover the extent- to which density on cul¬ 
tivation varies with the quality of that cultivation. 

Only one feature of the quality of agricultural land^—namely the area of 
matured crops it prof luces—is capable of quantitative measurement \ the second set 
of figures shows the incidence after tliis has been eliminated. If wre had reliable 
figures for yields for each district and could combine them so as to get average 
yields for aU crops, we could then cany the process a step further and by calculat¬ 
ing the incidence of rural population on actual produce we should see at once the 
extent to which pressure on subaateuce is present in each district ; failing this 
the incidence on matured area gives some indication of that pressure tJiough it is 
affected by the differences in yields for which allowance must be made before any 
conclusions can be drawn, 

I shall now examine the first column of figures in an attempt to trace if any 
connectiou exista between incidence of rural population and the quality of 
agricultural land. It has already been stated tMt cultivation in the Punjab is 
affected more by rainiall and irrigation than by difference in soil, and 1 shall 
endeavour to trace the connection betvreen density and these factors, first, by 
considering raw/off in districts where the irrigation is similar and, second, by eon- 
ridering in districts where the rainfall is similar. 

Turning to the statistics for irrigation given in paragraph 8 it is seen that, 
out of the twenty-eight districts there mentions, twelve have less than 28 per cent, 
of their crops irrigate, seven have between 36 and 54 per cent, and nine have over 
70 per cent, irrigated. 
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Taking the first group of twelve districtB, which 
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have UtUe irriptiou. 
unrl arranging them in oraer of 
incidence on cultivated area, we 
get the figures reproduced in the 
aiargin. With the solitary excep¬ 
tion of HLasar the incidetic>c vanea 
throughout according to the rain¬ 
fall, and the extent of irrigation 
appears to have no appreciable 
enect. The exceptional case of 
Hissar has already been explained 
and these figures support the ex¬ 
planation given. 

We ean now enunciate another 
principlefroots with less thom 
mw4hird of the cuUmAum irrigated^ 
(he incidence of jsojmkrfww m ci^i- 
oated urea is pfttnarily determined 
by ike rainfali. 

Treating the next group of seven districts, with moderate irrigation fociUties, 

- in the same way we get 

the marginal table which, 
though it b not so strike 
ingly convincing as that 
which preceded it, will yet 
be found to support the fol¬ 
lowing principle :—where 
irrigation extends to more 
than one-third of the 
cuUieeUion, but not less than 
one hi^, the incidence on 
caltimtion depends primari- 
Ig on the exfen/ of irrigaiion 
^ is also affeded by great 

differences tn rain fad. Here again an exception to a general rule b afforded by 

^ ligw !>“ <^y 

The remaining dbtricta, which have more than 70 per cent, of their matured 

crops irrigated, when 
arranged in the same way, 
show that, where iir^ofion 
is toidelg extended, the 
rainf^ becomes a n^ligibk 
factor in record to its effed 
m density. The figures also 
indicate that the extent of 
well irrigation is a more 
important factor than the 
extent of irrigation from 
canab. The significance of 
the figures is somewhat 
obscur^ by the fact that 
Lahore, Montgomery, Lyall- 
pnr aud Shanpni are all 
districts in whii^ population 
has inerpased by over 10 per cent, in the last decade and is obviously not in a static 
coudition, so that in them density cannot be expected to be fully influenced 
by agricultural conditions. In fact figiures indicate that Lyallpur and Shahpur 
are ughtly populated in comparison with other dbtrictB, and that in them EurtW 
large increases may reasonably be antidpated. 
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By grouping districts according to rainfall and examining the efiect of rainfall 
■ and irmation on density of popula¬ 

tion >vit^n these groups, though iv-e 
cover much the same groimd and 
arrive at many of the same conclu¬ 
sions we are able to throw a little 
further light on the subject. This 
converse process Is shown in the 
margin, and tends to establish the 
following principles ;—where the rain- 
fa^ exc&^ 30 itichee per annum it 
(nUwe^hs o/Aer/nciors in determin- 
tTiff density of po-pukUicn over cultiva¬ 
tion ; where it lies betw^n 20 and 30 
inches it is siilf the nta«i factor, but 
lyry large differences in the ertent of 
irrigation also have a a>nsiderable 
effect; where it is less than 20 micA&j 
^ ceases to have any appreciable effect. 
We can now examine the figures 
for incidence on matured areas vmich, 
as already e^lained, eliminate 
part of the variations due to differ¬ 
ences in quality of land, and tend 
to reflect pressure on resources, this 
tendency oeing partially ohacnred 
by the fact that differences in yields 
have not been eliminated. The list of 
districts is headed by Simla—where 
there are 92S members of the rural 
W every ^nare mue ot matured ares, which allows just over two-thirds 
of an acre of ^tured crops per head— and runs down to Hissar in which there Is 
an average of j^t over two acres of matured crops to each person. It includes 

distnctem which conditions are obviously exceptional, and it will simpiifvthe ex- 

aimimtion to exclude these at once. We have already seen that Simla, H^shiarpur 
an angm fom such ex^ptiona, for in them the rural community has extensive 
resources in addition to those aflorded by agriculture whilst even so the inhabi- 

tents resort to outside service in very large numbers mdicating that the present 

resouices of the distncte are insufficient to support the population ; 4 view which is 
upported by the fa^t that in Kangra and Hoshiarpur the rural population has 
only incre^d by five per cent, in forty vean whilst in Simla it has declined by four 
per cent, m the same penod, 

Montgomery, too, is a district that must be removed from the fist because 
It owes its position m it to fortuitous circumstances; the matured area based 
on an average of mne past years gives very misleading results in a district where 
arge areas have been imgated, colonised and brou^t under cultivation in the 
i^t few y^ra. On general grounds it is probable that this district is verj- far from 
bemg m the cong^ state suggested by the figures; like other newly colonised 
^tothe areM aUotted are more tlian sufficient to support the colon^ts and for 
rnany years the newly broken sod will probably yield increasing returns and enable 

the population to e^aud rapidly without detriment to the general standards of 
prosperity and comfort, 

an Lyallpur, Shahpur and Fero^epore are 

difdl wvt ^ increasing verj' rapidly duringUe last 

m maaar ppulatmn ha.s been increasing steadily since 1881. This 
position on the list, indicates veir clearly that 
4 . A resoxiTces and that fiirtber mcressc in popuJation may be 

armety. At the same time it must be noted tliat the very low 

^ VOOT soil and 

thh is T i^cre^ IS not nearly so large as the bare figures indicate; 

iilfnir ^ of irrigation and a light rainfall 

pnndifmTia liable to disastrous failure; under present economic 

conditions a distact where the crops fluctuate excessively cannot support nearly 
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JSO many people M a district in which the (jTopfl maintain the same average with¬ 
out much variation from year to year. , ♦ • j j * i...... 

By the omission of the nine districts mentioned the list is reduced to a form 
in which it is far more suitable for comparative purposes; it now includes distncta 
in which the incidence lies between 864 and 412 persons tc the square ^e ; or in 
which the average matured area per head vanes between 0 96 and rSo acres, a 
difference which could easily be obliterated by differences us yields ; this liemg so 
it is obviouslv wrong to jump to the conclusion that there is greater pre^ure on 
agricultural resources in diatricta at the head of the list than in those at the bottom ; 
we have, in fact, come to the point where figures fail us and quantitative analysis 
must yield to general conrideiations based on local knowledge. , 

The list showing incidence of rural population on ii^tured area, m its 
reduced form, together with a few leading statistics for each distnct is reproduced 
below— ■ 
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Probably JuUundur has the richest cultivation of any district m the 
province : it poasesaea an ample rainfall, exceUent soil, very extended weUimga- 
tion splendid marketing faalities, and an agricultural population largely com¬ 
posed of castes which supply the best and moat intensive farmers known in the 
Ftmiab. Sialkofc resembles it very closely, but does not have quite such good 
marketing facilities and raises a larger area of wheat and a smaller area of cropa 
of “market garden” variety. 

Guidaspur and Amritsar are situated in the sa^ fertile tract; the former 
is diffetentLated by a heavier rainfall and less irrigation, the latter by the ex^t- 
ence of much canal irrigation which is unfortunately acoompamed by water- 
locgina; their aUght inferiority in the way of natural advantages is ^rtainly 
m«e than counterbalanced by the leaser incidence of their ^al popmation. 

These four districts stand apart, from the rest of those on the list by 
reason of the excellence of their agricultural conditions, and theit position near 
the head of the list does not necessarily indicate undue pi^ure on resources, 
though it leads us to look for indications of its existence m other directions ; 
evidence of its eadstence is afforded by the fact that population has remained 
practically stationary for over forty years, and that at the present time there ia 
a marked balance of emigration over immigration. As reg^ natural advan¬ 
tages these districts may perhaps be graded in the o^r JuEundur, SMkot, 
A^taar, Gurdaspur which is not the same as the order in which they appear in 
the list and we may conclude that the margin of surplus ia leas in Sialkot than 
Jullundur, and less in Gurdaapur than Amntaar. 

The natural advantage in Guirat are certainly leas than in the four dk- 
tricts mentioned above, yet its rural population has a smaller relative area of 
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crops ; there can be little doubt that presaiire of population is very severe in this 
district. The recent opening of the Upper Jhelum Canal has improved the 
concUttons and will continue to do so; until the district has had time to settle 
down under the new couditioiis it is not possible to estimate their effect. It 
may safely be asserted that Giijrat has iKcoine dangerously congested, but that 
the sitiiAtioii may be saved by the new canal; even with the amelioration in 
conditions which will be caused by the new irrigation it is unlikely that the district 
will support a considerably greater population than that already in existence. 

in the Bub-Hitualayau tract and west of the foregoing districts lie Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi and Attock; in respect of irrigation and composition of their 
crops tWse three districts are flmarkably similar and all are cbaracterised by the 
presence of low hills containing much unfertile laud. In rcspwt of population they 
are remarkably dissimilar, yet Rawalpindi with the highest incidence shows a ten¬ 
dency to incr^ise whilst the others do not. Rainfall amounts to 32 inches in 
Rawalpindi, 2G inches in Jhelum and 20 inches in Attock ; the forests of Rawal¬ 
pindi fonn an asset of the rural population in addition to its crops ; easily acces¬ 
sible inigated lands in Shahpur and in the colonies to the south have attracted 
many emigrants from Jhelum for several generations past. These facts help to 
explain the large diSerences in density but it is still impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Ra^valpindi Is far more congested than the province as a whole, 
that Attock supports far fewer people than it is capable of doing, and that the 
declining population of Jbeluni is not cavised by pressure on resources. 

Proceeding down the list we come to Musalfargarh w-hich adjoims Jhang 
and Multan and resembles them in many of its agricultural aspects. The in¬ 
cidence on matured crops is 562, whilst it is 546 in Multan and only 4T6 in Jhang. 
These three districts have low rainfall and copious irrigation; in all there has 
been a very great increase iu population since 1681. and in all that increase has 
followed extensions of irrigation. The extensions in Musaffargarh are of less 
recent date than in the others, and it has had more time for popmation to adjust 
itself to existit^ conditions; in it a definite check has recenriy occvirred in the 
increase of the inhabitants. In Multan and Jhang the increase has been greater 
and is still continuing at a rapid rate; a very slight check has occurred in Jhang 
owing to the fact that attractive employment in new colonies has drawn away 
some of the people who, though quite well off in their own districts, saw chance 
of improving their position by migration. M’e may conclude that Muzaffatgath 
is nearing the point wdien production limits population, though there is certainly 
no indication that pressure on resources is unduly heavy: and also that Multan 
and Jhang have not reached that polut; everything points to the conclusion that 
Multan and Jhang are lightly populate<l and may exp^‘t to see a further rapid 
increase. 

Ludhiana, Ambala, Karual, Rohtak and Gurgaon aU lie in the eastern 
plains and have many characteristics in common ; it will be convenient to dis¬ 
cuss them together. The presence of fight sandy soil is reflected by the statistics 
quoted wliich show that the proportion of wheat is far lower than auj'where else in 
the province ; it is replaced by pulses and inferior crops to which the soil is more 
suit^ ; this inferiority gets more iTiarke<l from north to south which is the order 
in which the districts have been mentioned. The figures for incidence on crops 
var)’' from 556 in Karnat to 468 in Ludhiana ; they are too near those for the 
rich tracts round Jullundur to reflect the enormous difference in the quality of 
crops: they arc at much the same pitch as iu the extensive tracts of rich irriga¬ 
tion to the w^t which ace undoubtedly fit to support a greater density than 
these eastern plains. In short, they indicate that the whole of this eastern 
tract is overcrowded; w'hich iudication is supported by the facts that except 
in Karnal and Rohtak there is great loss of population by migration to other 
parts of the province, and that except in Rohtak there has been an universal 
decline in population since 1881. 

In these districts agricultural and political conditions have remained 
unchanged for a great many years; here, if anywhere in the province, population 
might be expected to have adjusted itself to conditions. In one w'ay this expecta¬ 
tion is reali^ for iu the tract as a whole population appears to have approached 
nearer the limit of roaources than elsewhere in the province; in another way the 
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expectation is completely falsified, ior the vanatjon m density as between 
dis^cts shows no relationship with the vanationa m their leso^^. <^e 
explanation accounts for both these pointsthe inhabitants are Hindus of a 
less enterprising nature than the Sikhs who live ea-st of them; affection for their 
ancestral lands, strong throughout the province, is perhaps strongest here ; 
they have submitted to straitened conditions without an effort to escape from 
them by seeking permanent employment elaewhere, and though there is enu^a- 
tion it IS mainly local; the only extensive movemente to Lyallpur and other 
canal colonies have been from Ambala and Ludhiana. Tl^ one feature accounta 
for the tract having become overcrowded as a whole, and also accounts for the 
overcrowding being markedly different from diatilct to district. , , „ , 

It has already been indicated that the order Ludhiana, Ambala, Kama!, 
Robtak, Gurgaon. is one of dimimsbing quality of the soil; Ambala has the 
heaviest rainfall but practically no irrigation ; Ludhiana and Kamal with ramlalls 
not far below that of Ambala have 37 and 30 wr cent, of their crops under irn- 
gation, but the former diatrict is more favoured than the latter by re^on of the 
greater extent of well irrigation ; in respect of natural ^vantages Ludhiana is 
^tter off than Kamal which is again better off than Ambala, G^aon and 
Rohtah have less rain and less irrigation than either Ludliiana or Kainal, and 
both gro^ much leas wheat; the heavier rainfall in Gu^on is offset by more 
extensive irrigation in Rohtak; on the whole there i& little to choose between 
the two though probably advantages in the soil give Rohtak a stronger position 
than Gurgaon, It is difficiUt to know how to place Ambala ^th respect to 
these tw'o; it excels in soil and climate but has practically no irrigation. 

Arranging these five districts in the order of their natural advantages, or, 
t ..468 in other words, in the order of their capacity to support 

K«inii 55S population, and noting the actual incidence of popmation 

^ on crops in each, we get the surprising result shown in the 
'G,if:poD ,, S23 margin, Ludhiana with the greatest capacity supports the 
least people, whilst throughout there is no relation between the burden of popu¬ 
lation and the capacity to bear it. We may conclude that the pr^^e on 
resources is heaviest in Gurgaon and not much less severe m Ambala and 
whilst in Ludhiana it is very much less than in any other of the five distncts. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that the population of Gurgaon and 
Ambala has rapidly fallen off since 18S1 to an extent wluch is not 
for by migration. The decrease in the same period in Ludhiana lioes not affect 
the concliwion as it all occurred in one decade and waa due to epidemics of plague. 
Loss by migration is also heaviest in Ambala. Gmgaon and Ludhi^a; in 
Ludhiana the inference raised by the loss by miration is partly n^fied^ by the 
fact that the inhabitants are leas conservative than m the other four diatncts, 
and that a greater proportion of them received gra&ts of land during the colo¬ 
nisation of Lyallpur. , 

The only diatncts not yet discusseti nre Dera Gha^ Khan and jUan’wan 

which appear at the end of the list; Mian wall, with httle rain and scarcely any 
irrigation, appears to be in the position on the list which its natural disadvantages 
render appropriate, and the figures give no mdieation ^ to whetheT there is or 
is not any considerable pressure on resources, Dera Ghaa Kl^ also uppers 
to occupy a position warranted by ita circumstances, though a comparuon 
with the much more heavily populated districts of Multan and Muzaffargarh— 
than which it has much less irrigation—tends to show that there is room for 

^ ^ 'f he principles, and the particular local points, which this lengthy para¬ 
graph tends to establish, may be summed up aa follows 

TownSi n^y cre&teft dr&m on the &unoulturftl reflources of the proviDM but 
within districts their existence tends to enable the countrj'side to support a 

header rural population. . , , , t. 

Density of rural popidfttion depends primarily on the proportion of the 

land cultivated, and secondly on rainfall and irrigation. 

Where rainfall is under twenty inches per annum, density on cultivation 
depends entirely on irrigation; where it ia over thirty inches, entirely on rainfall, 

Converselv where less than one-third of the cultivation is irrigated, the 
incidence of population on cultivation depends on rainf^; where over two* 
thirds is irrigated, irrigation is the determining factor. 
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Quality of soil only dnda third place in the factors aSectlog density, and 
is practically without efiect except in the south-east of the province. 

In general the existing distribution of population is in very close agreement 
with these principles ; so close that as a general proposition it may be asserted 
that the population throughout the province has approached sufiiciently near 
the limit of resources to render that limit operative in determining density. 

At the same time minor differences of dktnbution occur which are not in 
accordance with the present extent of resources, and these minor differences 
indicate that the various districts may be grouped as follows :— 

(t) Districts where there is severe pressure on resources— 

Kangra, Hoahiarpur, Simla, Gnrgaon, AmbaJa and Gujrat, 

(2) Distiicte where the pressure is felt but in a less degree— 

Kamal, Eohtak, Eawalpindi, Sialkot, Jullundur, Amritsar, 
Gurdaapur, Ludhiana and, probably, Gujranwala and Delhi. 

(3) Distnefcs where the population is suitable to the resources available— 

iMianwali, Jhelum, Mnxaffargarh and, probably, Dera Ghad Khan. 

(4) Districts where resources could support a greater population 

without detriment to its welfare—■ 

Ferozepore, Hlssar and Attock. 

(5) Districts which are under-populated— 

Montgomery, Lahore, Lyallpui, Shahpur, Multan, .lhang and, 
probably, Sheikhupura. 

it must be oot^ that this grouping is arranged for present conditions, 
indicating the position at the moment; it does not allow for future changes 
in conditions, such as probable extensions of irrigation and cultivation. It is 
difScult to assigu positions to Gujranwala and Sheikhupura on account of the 
absence of separate statistics and they have been placed in groups containing 
adjoining and similar districts. 

Section 11 l.-^Vanation in Population at Previous Censuses 

19. The Punjab stands at the ancient gateway of India and through it 
have passed the successive swarms of immigrants and invaders who were the 
progenitoig of by far the greater part of the present population of the Indian 
continent. The Aryans, the Scythians, the Greek armies under Alexander, 
and the long succession of Mohammadan raiders and conquerors have all 
swept across its plains and have all left- their mark on the province and the great 
country beyond it. 

In it the Hindu religion bad its birth and in it the most ancient sacred books 
of that faith were written ; one of the greatest characfeera in the history 
of Buddhism was bom in the province; but the Buddhist faith has practically 
disappeared, whilst the centres of Hindu learning and culture have been driven 
eastwards before the Musalman invaders who left behind many settlers of their 
faith and forced that faith upon a large number of the earlier inhabitants. The 
Punjab also is the home of the Sikh religion, which, starting as a peaceable revolt 
against the complexities and Brahmanical subjection of Hlnduiatn, developed 
under Mohammadan oppression into a military and political organisation. Mnsal- 
mans now compose 51 per cent, of the population whilst Hindus have declined in 
numbers till they only include 35 per cent, and from amongst them have arisen 
the Sikhs of whom 12 per cent, of the population is composed. 

Throughout its history the Punjab had been the scene of constant violence 
and bloodshed which culminated in the 18 th century in an orgy of rapine and wild 
disorder ; early in that century the Sikhs, with their rising military power, 
raided and ravaged the eastern parts of the province and extended their exactions 
to the oent^ and northern tracts; their depredations were followed by the inva¬ 
sion of Nadir Shah, the Persian, who swept through the Punjab destroying and 
laying waste, and the desolation was completed by a series of great famines which 
occurred in the middle of the century. Thereafter the country was the scene of 
constant invasions by the Durants from the west and of stni^les for supremacy 
between the Sikhs and Mahrattaa ; in the middle of fifty years of bloodshed 
and disorder the countryside waa again desolated by a ternble famine in 1783 . 

At the beginning of the next century some measure of peace was restored 
owmg to the nse in supremacy of the great Sikh leader Maharaja Ban jit Singh, 
whilst in 1803 the British became masters of the territory now roughly included 
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in tlio districts of Detlii; tiurgaon, Hmar, llohtak nod Karnal and also extended 
tbelr protection to the States in the eastern part of the Province. Famine and 
fever however waged coiistnnt warfare against the population during this coni- 
parativoly settle<l period. After Ranjit Singh s death a state of anarchy arose 
ivhinh constantly threatened the peace of the British iiorders and led to the first' 
Sikh war which ended in March 1846 and resulted m the occupation of Lahore 
and the cession of the Jullundur Doab to the British : two years later insurrec¬ 
tions in the south-west led to the second Sikh war and the establisliment of 
British rule throughout the province. 

The country was suffering the natural effects of centuries of warfare and 
violence; a harrowing picture of the conditions which prevailed occupies several 
pages of Air. Ihbet$on*s Census Report of 188L The south-eastern districts of the 
province, ravaged in turn b}' Sikh and Mahratta, were desolated ; each group of 
Villages was at deadly enmity with its neighbours, and much of the countryside 
was practicalh' a desert inhabited only by a few tribes of marauding nomads. The 
hill country, which had long lieen suffering under local strife, had been overrun 
by the Gurkhas before the Sikhs gained supremacr: the desolation caused by 
the Gurkhas was little relieved by peace under the Sikh Government which 
forcibly collected a revenue which im|mvenshed the people and left them scarcely 
sufficient for the barest existence. In the west the Sikh rule had had least 
hold and the country was in a violent state of disorder; might was right, loeal 
leaders were in constant warfare and everj' second or third year the country was 
invaded by Sikh ariuies who laid it waste with ali the excesses natural when wild 
ami uncultured men are let loose amonpt their hereditary religious enemies. 

lu the centre aud south-west the Sikh rule was stronger and more equitable 
but, though some approach to government was maiutainea, the main object was 
to wring from the cultivators the last farthing which could be extracted without 
compelling them to abandon their fields. The Sikhs promoted and extended 
rultivatiou as far as possible under a system wliich hekt forth the udnimum of 
inducement to the cultivator, but they respected no rights and recogniseil no pro¬ 
perty when such respect or recognition conflicted with their pecuniary interests. 

Little wonder that the peace and security afforded by the British adminis¬ 
tration, combined with govemroent activity in developing and improving the 
resources of the country, Ie<i to material pro^ss at a rate which elsewhere would 
be little short of niirac^ous. It is tliis material progress, hampered at first by re¬ 
curring famines and alw'ays by disease, that has most affected the spread of popu¬ 
lation, and the account of the Punjab since it came under British rule may be con- 
finefl to these subjects. 

The progress made during the last ten years is detailed at some length in 
Section IV of this Chapter and it is unneceifeary to deal with it here. Figures 
illastrating the development of the province from 1863 to 1911 are given in the 
following table; these ha ve been taken from past Census Reports and other sources; 
in compiling the tal>Ie it ivas found that figures obtained from different snurecs 
varied considerably and which have been entered cannot be verified as accu¬ 
rate though they are quite near enough to illustrate all that is required of them. 
In some cases the figures do not refer to the actual year recorrled above them, but 
to a prec*e<lmg or following year; no attempt has been made to adjust the figures 
for subsequent changes of boundaries and they all refer to the province as it existed 
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Tbfi railway mileage for 1901 and 1911 is tbat recorditl ia tlie CeDeue Report o{ 191 Ij 
but lu the Punjab Admiuifttiation Bepurt for 19il'12 the total railway mileage waa ahciwn 
aa 4,043 railea ; apparently the latfter figure only relates to the North*Weatem Railway. 

The growth of cuttivatiou, icription, comu*umcatioitii and export, whilst 
uddiag to tne prosperity of the people, have been the grout sa.fegu»rda against 
famine which htu l^ome of less and le^ fr^uent oocunonce as the dountiy has 
been developeti; the uM^t severe famines which have ocfurred since annesatioD 
4 ire noted below— 

1851-52. Drought aLmoat amountiug to faruino, 

ISdO. Severe famine throughout the country east of the Sutlej ; the price of wheat in 
Delhi rose from 24 toS Aecis per rupee within 12 mouths. ^vemmeDt relief 
was organised on a large scale in Bohtak and Kama I and neighbouring die- 

1868-69. A far more severe famme in t he same part of the country, govemtnent relief was 
given freely, over ten million daily rations were distributed but even so death 
from starvation was eonsiderable. Fever, cholera and smaD'[]ox followed in 
the wake. 

1877*78. Dmught aimoet amounting to famine, accompanied by unprecedented cattle 
mortality. 

Scarcity throug^mut the province, severe in the south-east but scaicelyamount¬ 
ing to famine, 

Severe scarcity approaching to famine conditions iu the aoutU-east. 

Paiuine in Hissat, a small amount of relief being necessitated. 

Scarcity in the south-east, famine relief works opened in Gurgaon. 

Famine condltionH reappeared in Kissar and Gurgaon. 

Fodder scarcity. 

Fodder scarcity in the aoutb-cast. 

Scarcity not acoompanied by famine in the south-east. 

Scarcity conditions in the Ainbata Division and in Dera Ghari K.han. 

An enceptioually bad year, necessitating lemiBsions and suspensions of revenue 
and the grauting of ooncesrion ratee for carriage of fodder. No famine occurred, 
test relief works were opened in Hissar but proved unnecessary. 

It mny beiiaid that no disaatrous famine has occurred since 1868 ; soarcity 
■conditions iu recent years have never produced faiuinca; the agricidturaJ conditions 
which prevailed in 1920-21 were such as would have led to severe fanuue fifty years 
before, but the establishment of a oonnal surplus of produce and the existence of a 
]^ood system of nulway communication sitffic^ to ward off famine without the help 
of government relief works, 

(t will be noticed that the south-east of the province has suffered most on 
every occasion of scarcity, and this faet adds weight to the quantitative analysis 
of agricultural conditions which has been set out in paragraph 18. 

Deaths have been registered in the Punjab since 1867 and birt.hs since 1880; 

the system of registration is not such as to ensure that 
all the occurrences are recoided, but it has undergone 
steady improvement, so that the earlier figures on 
record are probably much Ijelow the truth. The 
recorded birth and death-rates for the inter-censal 
periods are given in the iirargin and according to them 
the excess of births over deaths was greatest in the penod 1881 to 1900 and was 
nearly equalled in the last decade, Since 1880, when births werc first recorded, 
the number of deaths hag exceeded the number of births in eleven out of the 
forty-one years. These exceptionally imhealthy years, with the birth and death- 
rat^ recorded in them, are showTi tjebw— 
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The ravages of plague for twenty years, and particularly between 1900 and 
1907, constituted the most serioua drain which the province has had to face sine 
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it entered upon n peaceful history; it is to be hoped that the enormous death-roll 
of 1907 marked the culmiuBtion of its attacks, and that the comparative freedom 
which has since been enjoyed may rontinue. The whole period that plague has 
been present in India has bi«n one of continuous research and e€ort on the part of 
the medical profession ‘ knowledge of the disease and its canses has made great 
headway and, which is more important still. the people in general have leamt the 
simpler precautions which should be taken against it- and have outgrown their 
earUer prejudices against those precautions. 

All previous figures for mortality have been slight compared with those 
of the year 1918 when the country was paralysed by the tnfiuenza scourge, an 
account of which will be found iu a subse<juent paragraph. Had it not been for this 
visitation the last decade would have been the healthiest on record; the average 
death-rate, omitting 1918, was only 31'6, and though the rates recorded for the 
period 1868—1890 were less than this the improvement In reglstmtion must out¬ 
weigh the recorded difierence; un the other band the birth-rate of 44 for the last 
decade is the highest on record in the province. 

20. The census with which this report Is concerned is the seventh taken 
in the Punjab. The census of 1881 was conducted with far greater cletail and 
accuracy than the two which prece<led it and is the first for which the 
majority of the statistics can be compared with those of later date. Since then a 
oeusus has been held every tea years; the administration of each has been founded 
on that of the preceding one and the experience gained on each occasion baa 
resulted in all probability in each census being a little more thorough in its 
administrative details and accurate in Its statistical results. The dates of these 
censuses with the name of the officer deputed to superintend the operations and 
the territory couoeraed are noted below— 


DoJr. 

iBt January 1865 


• SuperinttHdeiti. 
.. Sir DoMd McLeod 


Territorif. 

.. British Territory only; iaeluduig the 
present Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province but otnittin^ Delhi, 
Hissar, Bohtak. Giirgaon, and part 
of Kanml. 


loth Januarr 1868 


Mi. a. Roberta 


ITth February 1881 .. Mr. D, J. Ibbetson 


British Territory only; ineludiog the 
present North-West Frontier Proving, 
Punjab and Delhi. 

British Territory and the Punjab Stata, 
the former including the same territoiy 
as in 1868. 

The same tortitory as in 1881, 

The same territory as in 1891 bat with 
separate statistics for (I) the Punjab 
including Delhi and (2) the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

The Punjab including Delhi and the 
Panjab Btates. 

The present Punjab and Punjab States 
with separate statistics for Delhi. 

The folk)wing account of the territorial changes which have occurred alnce 
1865 will be of asMtani^ if this report is compared with those of past cemusea 
In 1855 the Punjab did not include Hisaar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Kama!, Simla, 
Sheikhupura, Attock, Mianwali, Montgomery, Lyallpur and Muzaffargarh ss 
separate districts, but did incEude Thanesar, Gugera, Leinh, Khangarh, Dcra Ismail 
Khan, Peshawar and Kobat which no longer appear amongst its ainim'atrative 

UDita. 


26th February 1891 
Ist March 1901 


loth March 1911 
18th March 1921 


Mr. D. Mactagsn 
Mr. H. A. Rose 


Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, 
R,B.,C.I.E, 

Mr. L. Middleton 


Between 1856 and 1868 Hiesajr, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karaal and Sysa wero 
added by transfer from the old North-West Pro'vinceB; Thanesar was abolished ns 
a district and its area distributed between Ambala and Komal ; Simla was' recog¬ 
nised as a district and its administTiation separated from that of the snrrounding 
Hill States. The new districts of Muj^afFar^rh, Montgomery and Bannu were 
created by rearrangement of the boundaries of Khangarh, Lei ah, Guiiem and Dem 
Ismail Khan and the first three of these ceased to be districts. 

No changes of importance occurred between 1868 and 1881 , but between 
1881 and 1891 Sirsa was abolished and its area distributed betw^n Ferozepore 
and Hissar. 
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In 1901 iliimwali was formed out of torts of Bannu and Dera Ismail Kfaan; 
Rawalpindi wa<i increased at the expense of maara; and the districts of Peshawar 
and Kohat, with the remaining portions of Hazara, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
were removed from the province to form the new North-West Frontier Province. 

In 1904 a new district of Attock was formed from part.s of Rawalpindi 
and Jheium, and in the sameyearLyallpurwaaformed from parts of Jhang, Mont- 
gonaery and Gujmnwala. In 1909 and 1910 MuzailiiFgHrh and Gujranwala were 
enlarged at the expense of Mianwali and Lahore respectively. 

Changes which have occurred since 1911 are given in detail in paragraphs 2 
and 3 of this chapter, and complete the history of the growth of the present limite 
of the Punjab and Delhi Provincee. 

In addition to the changes in territory which are noted above many minor 
changes in boundarios, both internal and external, have occurred between the 
various census dates ; the tables prepared at the present census show figures for 
1981 and onwards, accurately adjusted for all such changes, but con¬ 
tain no reference to the statistics of i 860 and 1868, It is now extremely 
difficult to adjust the figures of these two censuses bo as to apply to existing 
administrative divisions, but the following attempt supplies a few leading statistics 
which may be accepted as approximately correct, The 1865 census showed 
12,717,821 persons as enumerated in British Territory: Mr. Ibbetson w'orked out 
the 1855 population of that territoiy, together witii that of the south-eastern 
districts which had been incorporated in the Punjab after 1865, at 16,161,321 
persons, a figure which was also accepted by Mr, Maclagan. This figure however 
includes J ,200,736 persons in the districts which have ijone into the North-West 
Froutier Province ; of these about 218,000 were in what is now Mianwalj and 
091,736 in the area now lost to the Pimjab; hence the 1865 population of the present 
Punjab and Delhi was about 14,159,585 persons. Of these about 597,440 were 
in the old Delhi District and of these again about 325,405 were in that part of the 
old Delhi District which now forms Delhi Province. 

At the time of the 1865 census a careful eatimate of the population of the 
Punjab States was prepared and that part of it connected with tnepicGent Punjab 
States amounted to 3,750,506 persons. 

The 1808 censas resulted in the enumeration ofl7,611,498persons, and minor 
territorial changes ted Mr. Ibbetson and Mr. Maclagan to take 17,509,518 as the 
figure to compare with those for 1881 and 1891. This figure includes 1,718,200 
persons residing in the old districts of Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu, Peshawar, Kohat 
and Hasara ; of these about 239,000 were in the area now known as Mianwali and 
the remaining 1,479.200 in the area since transferred to the North-West Frontier 
Province. Hence the 1868 population of the present Punjab and Delhi was about 
16,130,318 and of rhese 508,850 were in the old Delhi District and of these again 
about 331,319 in tbe part of it which is now included in the new province of 
Delhi. We can now compare the total population at ail seven censuses aa follows:_ 
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mutiny, was one of extreme quiet and 
which had preceded it. The 1868 census 
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annual rates of increase per txsnt. since 
the first census was taken have been 
as shown in the margin. 

It is possible that the increased 
accuracy of records at each census^ at 
any rate up to 1891, accounted for an 
appreciable amount of the apparent in¬ 
crease and, if this is so, the actual rate 
of increase has been more steady than 
that shown by the figures. 

The period between the censuses of 
1855 and 1858, though it witnessed the 
great progress compared with the times 
report estimates that the cultivated area 
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iticre&ied by neoriy 32 per cent, in the thirteen years ; the only perennial eanal 
which was open at the time of annexation was the Western Jumna which then 
irrigated some 625 square miles in Kamal and Delhi; by 1868 it waa irngatiiig 
750 square miles whilst 470 more were irrigated by the Upper Bari Doab 
wUch had then lieen open for eight years; inundation canals irrigated rather 
over 500 square miles at annexation and 800 by 1888. Between 1866 and 
1868 the number of miles of railway open to traffic rose from 32 to 408;* and in 
the latter year there were 760 miles of telegraph line in operation and an annual 
delivery of ten million letters >vithin the province. 

This peace and progress was naturally favourable to the incre^e Of popu¬ 
lation and, though there was a severe famine in 1860, it is not surprising that the 
anuual rate of inctease which ammmted to I "flO in British Territory should be 
higher than any that has been recorded since. 

In the 1881 report it will be seen that the increase between 1855 and 1868 
is given as 10’1 per cent, and that there was difficulty m accoimting for this 
great increase. Possibly much of it was fictitious and due to incomplete enu¬ 
meration in 1855 in the wilder districts now included m the Korth-West Frontier 
Province ; the omission of that area from the figures reduces the increase to 14*1 
per cent, which is not improbably great- 

The next inter-censal period was one of even more marked peace and 
pr<^re.ss; great attention was paid to the coi^truction of metalled roads and 
railway, the length of which had risen by 1^881 to 146? and 1,056 mil^ respective¬ 
ly ; the number of patients treated annually in government dispensaries rose from 
471 to 1,368 thousand; the number of school-children more than doubled, and 
the post and telegraph services were enormously improved. But the initial 
bound with which the people of the province had recovered after their longexi^- 
ence amidst anarchy and oppression had reached the top of its trajectory in 
1868 and thereafter was losing momentum; cultivation increased by only 17 per 
cent., extension of canals progressed somewhat less rapidly than before and the 
irrigated area rose by only 1ft per cent.; the increase in population was only haM 
that in the previous period and was at the annual rate of 0'56 pet cent.; it is 
probable however that the rate was greater than this up to 1878 after which 
followed three years of scarcity and sickness. 

[t is useless to discuss the rate of increase in population in the Punjab 
States previous to 1881 for the only record of that population is given by the 
estimate prepared in 1865 which did not rest on actual enumeration. 

During the,decade ending in 1891 the increase in population was again 
rapid and at the average rate of I'Ol cent, per annum; the aggregate increase 
of 10'I per cent, was only accompanied by an increase of just under 10 per cent, 
in the area under cultivation, and, though the area irrigati^ by State canals rose 
by 64 per cent., the increase in irrigation of ail BOrta was very ^ght. 

The rapid increase in popmation occurring in conjunction with a dimi¬ 
nution in the rate of extension of cultivation ia all the more surpridng when it 
is noted that the recorded death-rate was 31 per miUe m against 25 ^r milU 
in the previous period, and that in the year before the census w'as taken it rose to 
3ft per mUle and was largely in excess of the birth-rate. It is true that material 
progress other than agricultural had been rapid, but this baa little immediate 
effect on populatjon, and the only circumstances Jn which the decade appears to 
have been more favourable than the previous period was the total ab^nce of 
famine. The Census Report of iSftl ascribes the rapid increase entirely to this 
one feature and supports this theory by comparative exammation of the rates 
of increase in different tracts. 

The average rate of increase in the ^njab States vras 1’04 per cent, aa 
compared with 1*01 in British Territory, whikt the balance of migration during 
the period waa from the States to British Territory ; if this migration be eliminatea 
the annual rates come to O'ftft and I'll respectively. A large portion of the 
population of the States Uvea in the south-east of the province which had 
always been the part most affected by scarcity and famine; in a period in which 
population increa.'setl rapidly on account of freedom from scarcity it b natural 
to expect the greatest increase in the tracts previously most liable to scarcity. 
A comparison of the figures for States with those of adjacent districts shows 

*Tlih d 1848 » ihown m ^3 in IAf Oimiia* Ri-pwt tji {HBl aod aa 4^8 in tbat «{ 

lB4k : reporti ihe^* i hftt 410 miN-f wnr m 1^72. 
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t^t the greater mcrease was due to accident of position and not to any peculiar 
difference between the States and British Territory. 

The neat ten years were marked by much extension of canal irrigation 
and the foundation of the first of the great canal colonies. The area irrigated by 
State canab increased by 71 wt cent, and the total amount of irrigation by 25 
per cent.; but on the other hand the eictension of cultivation was practically 
confined to the newly irrigated colony bnda and the total increase amounted to 
teaa than B per cent. 

The limits of cultivation were being approached in the Ions settled tracts, 
and whilst famiue was ceasing to be a deciding factor in sprera of population 
its place was being taken by density and pressure on resources. 

There was no actual famine during the decade but great scarcity prevailed 
more than once in the south-eastern districts, yet communications anil distri¬ 
bution had so improved that thb scarcity did not affect the numbers of the 
TOpulation and in these districts the increase was not less than m those which 
md not su&r. 

Both the death and birth-rates showed an increase over those for the 
previous decade, partly due no doubt to more complete registration, but the 
excess of the latter over the former remained the same ; there were however two 
bad years, 1892 and 1900, in which the deaths largely outnumbered births and the 
period cannot be described as healthy. Zt was in thb decade that plague first 
made its appearance and commencra its tong and bitter warfare against the 
health of the province. 

With increasing density and a less rapid extension of cultivation a dimi- 
nution in the rate of increase of population was natural and the drop in that 
rate to 0-69 per annum b fully accounted for by these factors. 

The rate of increase in State Territo^ was 0-38 per an n o mi but part of the 
difference was due to migration from t^ States to British Territory, and if thb 
be eliminated the rates of increase for British and State Territory come to 0-67 
and 0*40 respectively. Except in Patiala, where the increase was much less 
than in adjoining British dbtncts, the detailed figures are very frimil Ar for states 
and districts which lie near each other. 

We can sum up the principal factors in the variation in population in the 
four mter-censal periods which have been dbcussed as follows:— 

1855^. A period of resilient reooToiy fratu oppieeAOU, easbliiig a depleted popn- 
lation to increase at a rate impoosible under uonnal oondirions. 

186B61. A period atartiug under mom uormal conditiona allowing leae but yet nm p i ft 
room for Utciease and therefore showing a dedinmg rate, the decUuo in 
the rate being Intenaified by scarcity and disease in the last few years. 

1881-91. A decade &ee from scarcity and famine which allowed a rapid increase in a 
country not yet fully populated. 

1891-1001. A decade in which prassute ou resooicee began to be felt and in which ex- 
teuaiou of cultivatiau was almoet entirely confined to tracts opened up by 
new canals. Colonisation was as yet aoiet^t aa to have led to no ap¬ 
preciable increase in population as a result o| relief of piessure. Health 
conditions somewhat adveiee. 

Though these may be the principal factors it must be realbed that no 
summing up can attempt to do more than indicate a few which stand out 
amount the multitude of conditions and fortuitous events which affect the 
growth of population. 

22. ^ oounection with changes in population the decade 1901-11 wasVi 

marked by one overwhelming 
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future rendering all others in-iwi- 
significant in comparison, thia 
was the terrible prevalence of 
disease; fever, to which the 
graat^t^ mort^ty in the pro¬ 
vince b invariably due, was more 
widespread and fatal than ever 
and was accompanied by epide¬ 
mics of pbgue of great violmee. 

The crude birth and death- 
rates for each year of the decade 
are shown in the margin and 
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compared with those for other 
cenaUB periods; in comparing 
these it should be noted that by 
omitting the totally estception* 
al year 1918 from the decade 
1911-20 the death-rate from fever 
is reduced to 18 and the total 
death-rate to 32. 

As far as any violently due- 
tnating quantity can be said to 
fever may be placed at about 18 ; 
the decade except the last and 
1908. Plague was unknown in 


have a normal, the normal death-rate from 
this normal was exceeded in every year of 

the rate rose to an unprecedented height in _ _____ 

the Punjab before 1696 and recent experience leads to the hope that it reached 
its ma^mum intensity during the decade and may eventually disappear; 
every part of the province except the dry^ tracts in the west and the hill 
districts in the north-east suffered severely; one of its worst features was 
that it caused a greater mortality amongst females than males and thereby 
accentuated the disparity between the sexes which has always been a feature 
of the Punjab, andnence not only reduced the population but affected it in 
such a way as to lower its reproductive capacity. 

In every year of the de cade except 1900,1909 and 1910 more deaths were 

registered than births, and for the whole decade 
the vital statistics, which are reproduced in the 
margin, showed an excess of deatlia over births 
amounting to 557,447 in British Territoiy alone; 
but, owing to migration and other disturbing 
causes, the census results showed an increase 
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decrease of only 402,979 females resulting in a total 
Tins decrease amounted tc 1'8 per cent, of the 


of 46,672 males and a 

decrease of about 355 thousand, _ 

1901 pop^ation and was accompanied by a decrease of over 211 thousand or 4'8 
per cent, in the Pumab States, the most important of which are situated in the 
tracts most affected by the epidemics; the decrease in the Punjab as a whole 
amounted to 2 per cent, and was accompanied by a decline from 654 to 8J7 in 
the number of females to a thousand m ales. 

In the middle of this period of disease and death occurred the terrible 
earthquake of 1005 which was felt almost throughout the province and was 
most intense in the western parts of the Bangra District j in the zone of greatest 
destruction this earthquake caused over 20,000 deaths amongst a population 
estimated at about 375,000. 


As a result of government activities material progress, though uecesaarily 
hampered by the unfavourable health conditions, was very great. Irrigation 
from government canals was extended rapidly; the Lower Jhelum Can^ was 
opened in 1901 and by 1010 had brought water to 1,166 square miles of previously 
unimgatied land ; the area irrigated from the Lower Chenab was increased by 602 
square miles; 1,105 miles of new railway routes were opened, the most important 
being those serving the new canal coloniea ; the post and telegraph services were 
extended and improved. 

Colonisation of the dry areas brought under canal irrigation was pushed 
on throughout the decade and, after the abnO'rma] health conditions, formed tbi> 
most important factor in the growth and movement of population. TSTiilat the 
population of the Indo-Gangetic plain and of the Sub-Kimalayan area dropped by 
8-9 and 5*9 per cent, rcapectively and whilst that of the hill tract only imSeased 
by 2 0 per cent, there was an increase of no less than 17-8 per cent, in the 
North-Wrat Dry Area^ which includes these colonies; this was due both to 
immigration and to partial iiumunity from plague; the increase of 655,551 persona 
was accompanied^ by an excess of births over deaths amounting to 440,646 and 
more than one-eighth of the population were recorded as immigrants from else¬ 
where at the census of 1911. 

The colonisation, being entirely provindal, had no direct effect upon the 
total population of the province, but indirectly, by transferring persona from 
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con^6sted to spftrsoly popul&tod trActSj it must ii^vc cucour&gcd its ■ by 

chsDcs it siso sucouTAged its growth by removing petsons £eodi dietcicts whicb 
were a^wards most atieefced by disease to tracts where it was less severe. It is 
imposstble to iwlate the various factors afiecting the growth of colony population ^ 
but that the ^ natural increase’^ is accelerated in the newly colonised regions 
appears to indisputable a consideration of the position of the Lysulpur 
District, which cousists entirely of canal colony, in the following groups selected 
from the census statistics of 1911— 

(flt) Districts in which the greatest increase in population occurred 
between 1901 and 1911— 

Lyallpur 45-o per cent., Shahpur 29*8 per cent., Jhang 21*1 
pcff cent., Multan 14'7 per cent. 

(6) Districts in which the proportion of imnugtants per nttTIe of 
total population was greatest m 1011— 

Lyallpur 060, Delhi 245, Shahpur 211, Lahore 211, 
ic) Districts in which the birth-rates were highest in the decade 
1901-10—Jhai^ 78, Qujranwala 48, Lyallpur 47, Sialkot 46, 

(d) Districts in which the death-rates were lowest in the decade 
1901-10— 

Dera Dhari Khan 26, Lyallpur 26, Mian wall 29. 

(s) Districts iu which the proportion of children under tea years of age 
to persons between 15 and 40 years of age was highest in 1911— 
Mian wall tO, Lyallpur 85, Montgomery 84, Jhang 83. 

(/) Districts in which the proportion of children under ten years of age to 
married women between 15 and 40 years of age was highest in 

Lyallpur 229, Montgomery 227, Mianwali 222, Jhang 220. 

.. . Lyallpur comes very near the head of a list of twenty-eight 

^ncts (Simla has been omitted as being abnormal) in lists c, d,.e and/ in¬ 
dicates very clearly that in colony tracts the reproductive power of the 

population is higher than elsewhere ; allowance must 
be made for the facts that plague was not so preva¬ 
lent in Lyallpur as in many districts, that colonista 
include many of the most virile of the population, 
and that the proportion of aged persons amongst 
them is small; but on the other hand the colonisation 
^ of Lyallpur had mainly taken place before 1901 and 

the marginal figures show that most of the increase during the decade was 
by natural reproduction and not by the immigration of persons in the middle 
penods of life. 

The ket that the Shahpui' District which may be taken as typical of 
the new Jheliun Colony, appeara high up in lists a and b but not in c, d, e and / 
confirms the general conclusion; that district was so newly colonised in 1911 
that the population had not had time to show the effect of the new conditions 
in which It hved. It can be concluded that in the decade 1891-1900 the colonisa¬ 
tion M the Chetmb Colony eSected a movement of population but had not begun 
to affect the increase of population, and that in tbe decade 1901-10 the 
Jhelum Colony showed the same feature whilst the Chenab Colony was begin- 
nmg to take effect on the increase of population whilst losing its influence on the 
movement thereof. 

( . result of a declining population in a province which was hegiimmg to 

feel the effect of density of population in its settled tracts, associated with Govern¬ 
ment eicteoiton of irngatiou faeilitiea, is illustrated by the curious figures for ex* 
een^iOTi of urtd below_ 
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The increase in area irrigated throwh government agency was almoet 
nnllihed by the decline in other eorte ol irri|Mtion. 

The new canal irrig^tton was largely in tracts which had previoudv bees 
unonltuiable (we have alre^y noted that the Lower Jhelum Canal irrigated 1,16^ 
aquare miles and that that of the Lower Chenab was extended by 802 square coilee, 
all of which had been prac^cally desert waste before}, and hence was neoesaarily 
associated with new cnitivation - yet the total increase in cultivated area war leu 
than the increase in area irrigate by State canals, showing that, outside l^e 
cofoniea, cultivation must have remained practically station^. 

The figures suggest two rather contradictory conclusiona;—that dimin u- 
tion of laboiu by disease and emigration resulted in contraction of efiort, and that 
cultivation in the old districta had already been extended so far tliai it could go 
no farther; the first indicates a body of labour only just su^dent to cultivate the 
land, the second indicatea a pteSiSiire of population on resources. The histoi^ of 
previous periods however all goes to show that the latter is the correct inference, 
wd the former may be largely discounted on the ground that 1900 was an excep¬ 
tionally dry year in which ul wells were worhed to their utmost capacity. 

The pubfic health and agricultural progress of the decade form gloomy 
subjects, and it is a relief to turn to the brighter picture afforded by the economic 
aspect of the peoples* life and the extension tn trade and industrial effort. 

The harvests of the decade were, on the whole, above average, prices fluctuate 
ed considerably but showed a marked rise above those of previous periods; wages 
rose practically in proportion to prices, so that consumers did not suffer wbOst 
producers fiourished. The position of the agricultural community was strength¬ 
ened by the passing of the Land Alienation Act of 1901 an<1 at the same time 
a growing interest in co-operative credit societies which sprang up in districts 
scait^d throughout the province led to a great improvement in the economic 
potition of those who joined them. 

The aver^ w^es of agricultural labourers and of artisans in towns are 
shown in the i^t table and compared with the average price of wheat; there 
being no material on which to ba^ an index number, the purchasing power of 
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wages has been shown in wheat which, being a common food and a staple which 
tends to regulate the price of a large number of other commodities, helps to indi¬ 
cate the reu fluctuations in wages. 

The number of factories employing twenty or more operatives rose Lorn 
L32 in 1900 to 443 in 1911; both the volume and value of imports and exports was 
more than doubled in the decade; towards the latter end of the decade there was 
a boom m company promoting, and although most of the companies were unsound 
or even fraudulent tnetr^ flotation showed the growth of a more enterprising spirit 
amongst those with capital and indicated that there was scope for more heali^T 
enterprises. ^ 
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t Section IV,“The Conditions of the Decade 1911-21 

23. The decade opened in hopeful eircunistances; two years had gone by in <3«tni. 
which the general health had been good and promised a freedom from the epi'de- 
mics and heavy mortality which had marked the previous eight years; a succea- 
aioa of satisfactory harvestsj high prices for produce accompanied by a rise in 
wages sufficient to cover that rise, and a rapidly increasing export and import 
trade had left both the agricultural and trading communirics in a condition of 
prosTOrity; the prepuce of capital and a desire to utilise it was indicated by the 
rapid expansion of joiiit*stock enterprise, and a real step forward in industry had 
been taken and had resulted in the miniWr of factories doubling within the space 
of ten years. The terrible wave of disease had left a diminished population with a 
reduced capacity for reproduction, but on the other hand had been most severe 
in the more densely populated tracts and had helped to equalise the distribution 
of the people ; the owning of canals in the deserts of the west and the colonisation 
of the areas commanded them had gone far bo relieve the pressure in thn 
districts from which the colonists had been drawn, whilst in those parts which 
had been first colonised the population was increasing rapidly and exhibited a 
marked increase m vitality. 

Unfortunately the first autumn crop of the decade was a bad one, but it was 
succeeded by a good crop in the followingspnng, so that on the whole the first year 
was an average one ; it was succeeded by'two years of fair barvesta and the fourth 
year of the decade 1914-1J5 produced bumper crops at l>oth seasons. This peri^ 
vvfta one in which the public health was excellent, the death-rate was low, and the 
birth-rate increased each year showing the nuirvellous recuperative powem of the 
people whose fertility had suffered much as a result of the widespread fever epide¬ 
mic of 1908. During the first three yearn of the decade tlie exports from the 
province increased at a very rapid rate and were associated with a rather smaller 
increase in imports resulting in the balance of trade turning in favour of the pro¬ 
vince ; joint stock enterprise continued to boom and, tlitmgh a large number of 
companies hailed, there was a great rush to register new companies of all natures. 

This wave of good health, prosperity and enterprise now receiv^ a check. 

The boom in company promoting came to a sudden end; the majority of ventures 
had been unsound from the start and were doomed to failure, and in I9I2-J3 a 
large number of fraudulent provident societies were wound up; in the following 
year there was a banking crisis and ten banks failed, to be followed by nineteen 
more in the next year; thereafter joint stock enterprise declined, its unsound 
nature having shaken the faith of the would-be investor. 

The outbreak of war in Au^iat 1914 was accompanied by less disturbance in 
the fife of the province than might Lave been exjjected ; its one inimodiato effect 
was to reduce the amount of exports and imports but it had little effect on prices 
till 1917 ; though the people of the Punjab responded magnificently to the c5l for 
recruits and added lustre to their ancient mfirtial traditions in every war area, 
and though the reality of war was brought home to every village throughout the 
province, the direct effect of the war on population statistics Is too small to be 
traceable. 

Ill 1915 a severe outbreak of plaOTe put an end to the period of increasing 
good health and vitality and the 3 ^ear showed a rising death-rate associated with a 
deeliairm birth-rate; the harvests of 1915-IG were both of them bad, the produc¬ 
tion in the province was no longer able to nullify the effect of the war on piices and 
in 1917 commenced a period in which prices rose too rapidly to allnvv the economic 
system of the county to adjust itself and in which distress and hardship made 
itself felt. The strain on the railway aystems of the country resulteil in a dis¬ 
location of communications and markets, and to Siimo extent the province reverted 
to its condition of earlier days in which local variations in production had undue 
effect on local prices. 

Political disturbance, engineered from Germany and America, in the early 
days of v?ar had produced a feeling of restlessness and the econondc pressure 
enhanced thia feeling and provided a fertile field for the disseniination of political 
propaganda of a virulent anarchic type. 

Disastrous harvests in 191S-19, and the unparalleled loss of life which ac¬ 
companied an epidemic of influenza in the latter part of 1918, brought matters to a 
climax; open mutiny had to be quelled by force in the spring of 1919 and left an * 
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aitenuatb of racia! feeling acconipa!iie<l by induatrial unieat lesulting in strikes and 
open opposition to authority. 

Good harvests in 1919-20 proved insufficient to atay the upward rush of 
prices, and a general failure of crops in 1920^21 created a previously unknown 
position in which the margin of export proved insufficient to regulate prices which 
therefore became dependent upou local supply and demand and soared to heights 
hitherto unknown,—so high that wheat was actually imported into India from 
Australia in spite of the heavy freightage charges. ill 

The decade closed amidst a general gloom contrasting strongly with the 
cheerful circumstanoes in which it had opened; in that gloom however there were 
yetsignsof better times to come; the population was showing a recovery from the 
effects of the influenza unequalled anywhere else in Indian the agricultural com*- 
muoity had weathered the storm with remarkable buoyancy and a magnifleent 
spread of co-operative endeavour had placed large numbers from amongst it in a 
position to reap full benefit from any improvement in conditions ^ trading returns 
were increasing rapidly in value if not in bulk and joint stock enterprise, cleansed 
by the failures of the earlier years, was beginning to make slight progress on 
sounder lines. 

ita w»r. 24. The Punjab, with its courageous and head-stroug Sikhs of plains, 

its determined Muaalman flghting races of the Salt Range, its disciplined and 
steadfast Dogros of the foot-hills, and closely associated as it is with the cheerful 
f VTid pugnacious Gurkhas of Nepal, has long been known as the Sword-Arm of 
India. These elements in its population wit h many others, some of whom had 
already been tried and tempered in the furnace of w'ar and some who had not, 
all combined to add further meaning and point to that name during the long 
struggle in which the British Empire had to call upon its resources in men and 
material to the uttermost limits of its boundaries and outpests. 

On practically every front in Europe, Asia and Africa the Punjabi was at 
some time or another to be found fighting and laying down his life in a struggle of 
w^ch he but dimly realised the meaning; in his distant home-country his relations 
were training and rendering themselves fit to join him, aU sections of the people 
were contributing in service or cash towards the success of the venture in whichke 
was engaged, and the countryside itself was raising produce and even surrendering 
the ca]^tal improvements it bad collected in times of peace in the same great cause. 

At the census of 1911 the number of men enumerated in the province who 
were employed in the Imperial and Indian State Armies were 65,283 and 9,375 res- 
peetively, these numbers including reservists and men on leave in the province; it 
was indepeudentty ascertained that there were at that time, apart from reservists, 
94,701 Punjabis serving in the Imperial iVrmy ; of these 23,310 were stationed in 
the Punjab, 69,173 in other parts of India and 3,218 outaide India, 

At the beginning of 1915 there were over 103,000 Punjabis, of whom 86,907 
were combatants, in the Indian Army; during the war no less than 395,403 men were 
enlisted in the province and the total number who served in the army during the 
continuance of war was only just below half a milljon. Detailed figmes for districts 
aud States are reproduced felow by the couttesy of Sir. M. S. I^igh from whose 
war history they have been abstracted; they are inserteil here, not os a tribute to 
the magnificent efforts they illustrate, but as statistics showing the distribution of 
the martial races in the Punjab and throwing some light on the monetary resources 
of ita inhabitants as shown by their contributions to objects connected with 


the war— 
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Close on oiie-eightb of the total number of males of miEtary age jomed the 
anny; in Rawalpindi and Jlielum Districts raore than one man in every three served 
with the coloma during the war. Gontribations to war funds and war loans amount¬ 
ed to thirteen and a half crores or to over five and a half nipees per head of popufa- 


tion. 


The iudireot effects of the war liave i>eeii roughly indicated in the preceding 
paragraph and will be treated more fully in the succeeding patagrapba which 
deal witi several phases of the provincial life which were niatenaJIy influenced by 
war conditions. 

It comes as a shock to the imagination to compare the moitality directly 
caused by the war with that due to natural causes ; though war casualties werp 
amongst" the pick of the population they were riumerically insignificflnt when 
contr^ted with the death-roll caused by the slightest of epidemics; indeed it is 
undoubtedly true, as observed by Mr* Leigh* that the war saved mere byes in the 
Punjab owing to the collection of men in oantonments where the ravages of jnffae33^a 
in 1018 were met by efficient medical precaution.^ and remedies than it wasted on 
the Md of battle* It is possible that the absence of so large a proportion of the 
able-b^ed from theii homes mdireetly affected the population by lowering the 
birth-rate, but so many of these men were able to vidt their homes on leave that 
the effect was not great enough to be discoverable from statistics* With re^rd 
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to its effect upon the numbeis of the populatioii the war is an almost nei^gible 
factor of a decade which it itself will render nnique in history as long as civilisation 
lasts. 

R«i«th)ii 25. We have already had to refer to vital atatistJcs, andj before discussing 

those for the last decade in detail, it is necessary to examine the theoret-cal rela- 
otDills tion between them and census results and to try to estimate the e^rtent to 

msmts. which reliance can be placed on their accuracy. The system of registration of 

births and deaths, which is the basb of the vital statistics, was fully described in 
the Census Report of 191! and need not be discussed at length ; suiEce it to say 
that it depends on periodical reports made at polir^ statioim by petty village 
officers. The illiteracy of the majority of the individuals responsible for the 
reports combined with the difficulty of ensuring any effective check on the 
accuracy of their reports renders many omissions possible but does not lead 
to the registration of any events which have not occurred, and it is therefore 
probable that the statistics show too few births and deaths; on the 
other hand the ratio of error by omission is probably much the same from year 
to year and from district to district, hence in normal time? the vital statistics 
should give an accurate comparison of conditions in different places and at different 
times. On the whole, deaths arc more widely known than birtha and possibly the 
vital statistics tend to omit more births than deaths, in which cjise they lead to an 
expectation of a larger population thnn is revealed by an ensuing ceiasus, as woe the 
case in 1911 j oD the other hand severe epidemics, such aa the influenza epidemic of 
I fl 1S, form occasions on whicli it is impossible for the village officer to If cep account 
of the deaths which are occurring on every aide, and in some localities they may 
carry off all those officers whose duty it is to make and receive reports ;u priori the 
number of deaths regiatered during such epidemics may be expected 1o be far less 
than those which actually take place. 

There is no aatLsfactory wayof comparing vital statistics with census results 
for areas subject to fluctuating migration; using the term native to indicate a 
person bom and enumerated in the area concerned, the following diagram shows 
immediately that the solution of the problem is impossible i — 

J EnUgrfOiU in 1021 


Deaths in t\i& iire&. 


Immigxuitd in 102]. 


Oiitsidera and 
outi^ide tbe 

We have figufbs for the first two qiiantiUes on tlie left and for the first three 
quantities on the right of the diagram; each of the seven lines aiou's the origin and 
goal cf an unknown number of pereons j in mathematical language we have seven 
unknowns connected with five known quantities by only five equaticiis; tliere is 
no one correct solution to such a problem and hence to correlate \i4tai statistics 
with census figures we must ixnporti various assumptions as to the nature of the 
stream of migmtion. ^ >ii 

Without resorting to mathematinal reasoning we can illustrate the impos** 
Ability by c^uoting an extreme case:—suppose that soon after the census of 19U a 
gn^at wave of migration entirely altered the constitution of the population of any 
tract and that a return wave ocC’urred before the census of 1921, t hen the vitul 
statistics refer to persons who were in the tract neither in ItHl nor in 1921 and 
hence have no connection with the census figures. 

Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter contraafa the increase in the 
actual and natural populations of ail districts with the excess of hlrtlis over deaths 
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during tke decade, that h, with the natural increase ; but before that table can be 
of any use it is necessary to understand how far the tliree sets of figures should 
agree if they were absolutely accurate, and I therefore explain the connectiod 
between them below :— The increase i» uctmlpo^iatwn exceeds the natmal inereaie 
by the excess of immigrniion otfer emiyrtUioji in the decade. 

The natural population of 1021 equals the natural population of 1911 plus 
all births in the di strict minus deaths amongst persons born irwtue district. But the 
deaths amongst petsonsborn in the district equal the deaths in the district minus 
the deaths amongst immigrants plus the deaths amongst emigrants. Hence the 
increase in n^umt jjopnklion exceeds the mtaral increase btj the excess of deaths 
amonyst immuprants ot>er deaths amenufst emigratds. 

To compare the figures vre want, in the first case, to know the exesess of im- 
migration over emigration in the decade, and in tlie second case, to know the excess 
of deaths amongst immigranta over those amongst emigrants ; neither of these 
quantities ace known and neither of them can be calculated from the figures 
available. 

As a matter of fact the tw-^o equations which have been mentioned are 
identicalthe immigration during the decade equals the imndgmnts enuineiated 
in 1921 minus those enumerated in 1911 minus the deaths amongst immigrants; 
similarly, the emigration during the decade equals the number of emigrants 
enumerated in 1921 minus those en^unarated in 1911 mimis the number of deaths 
amongst emigrants. If we substitute these equivalents in the first equation it 
reduces itself to the second equation. 

We can however establish a direct connection between the census figures 
and the vital statistics provided we assume that the stream of migration Is con” 
Btant and also assume some reasonable death-rate as being applicable to 
migrants. 

The death-rate in the Punjab has averaged 36'2 per during the last 
decade, but 44‘7 of the deaths have been amongst children of less than five 
years of age so that the death-rate amongst the remainder has only been 20 
per miile. Most of the migration of the Punjab is vdthin the province and the 
migrants include few children of tender age, hence it is reasonable to assume a 
general death-rate of 20 per mUle amongst them. 

With this general death-rate one fiftieth of the immigrants present in 1911 
die each year and at the end of the decade only four-fifths of 
them survive. Of 1,000 new immigrants conung in during 
the year 1911-12 ten die m that year and twenty in each 
of the nine remaining years so that 810 survive at the end 
of the decade ; of 1,000 new-comers in 1912-13 ten die in 
that year and twenty in each of the romaining years so 
that 830 survive ; and so on. Thus out of 10,000 new 
immigrants who come in during the decade only 9,000 
survive as shown in the margin. 

The immigrants in 1921 are made up of the survivors of those present 
in 1911 and of the survivors of the new immigrants who came in during 
the decade, hence the number of immigrants enumerated in 1921 equals 
four-fifths of those enumerated in 1911 together with nine-tenths of those who 
have come in since that year. Hence the number of immigrants of the decade 
can be calculated from the census figures and in an exactly similar way the 
nnmber of emigrants daring tSe decade can also be calculated. 

The excess of immigrants over emigrants during the decade bas been 
calculated according to this method for every district and state and the results 
are entered in column 11 of Subsidiary Table IV. 

But, as we have already seen, the total increase in any district is made 
up of this excess and of the excess of births over deaths; hence we can calculate 
the excess of births over deaths from the census figures alone and compare the 
result with the numbers actually recorded. 

As the system of registration precludes the possibility of more births or 
deaths being recorded than actually occur, any error in the vital statistics roust 
be in the dilution of ahowii^ too few; and if calculation from the census figures 
shows a greater excess of births over deaths than the recorded figures the error 
must be in the number of births recorded and tfios tiersa. 
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The ineet table ebows the coitectiotis that must be applied bo the vital 

atatiatics in order to mabe them 
a^ree with i:ensua leaultB, pro- 
vtded the asaumptiona on 
which the calculationa have 
been baaed do not vitiate the 
argument; but before we can ac* 
cept theae corrcctiona wc must 
see how far those assumptions 
are justifiable. The aasump- 
tiona that have been made are : 
—-(1) The death-rate amount 
migrants is about 20 per mifle; 
(2) the same number of immi- 
graiits come in and the same 
number of emigrants go out 
every year; and (3) once an 
immigrant comes to a district 
he does not leave it and an 
emimant never returns. 

The first assumption is based 
on general ^»uuds and it is 
safe to assume that the death- 
rate amongst migrants is not 
far from 20 per mille ; for the 
sake of argument let us assume 
the impossibly high death-rate of 
out the result; selecting a few 
the recorded deaths should 
in Multan by 6*8 instead 
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40 per tnSle amongst migrants and 
districts at random we find that 
be increased by 14'0 Instead of 


work 

in At took 
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JLy 5*2; whilst in Shahpur' the recorded 

births should be increased by 17*4 instead of by 26*4. The result of 

an impossibly high death-rate to alter the conclusions but 
abghtly, hence the result of 20 per maU not being an absolutely correct 
death-rate for migrants will afiect the results very slmhtly indeed, fn other 
words the fix.^t assumption scarcely affects the accttracy of the result. 

Now take the second assumption; by assuming that the miction was 
constant wo found that mne-tentbs of the migrants of the decade survive at the 
end of It; if aU the migration occuned directly after the Ifll! census then four- 
fifths of them would survive, whilst if it aU occurred just before the last census 
the whole of them woidd sy vive; m other w'ords, the difference caused in the 
figures Id column U of Subsidiary Table IV would have to be increased or 
decreed by only one-nmth even if the whole migration took place in 191J or 
m 1921, hence the difference necessary in them on account of the sliehtlv 
fluctuating nature of miration must be very slight indeed, ^ ^ 

The third assumption however leads us further astray as much miffra. 
tion IS temporary; if an immigrant both arrives and departs during the declrlB 
he has no effect at all on the statistics; if howe ver he was enumerated as an 
unnugrant in 1011 his subsequent departure is equivalent to an unrecorded death 
Similarly a man who both emigrates and returns during the decade does not 
affei^ the calculations, but if an emigrant enumerated in lOn returns durinir 
the decade his arrival is equivalent to an unrecorded birth in the district, * 
The tlurd assumption iberefore affects the accuracy of the r^ult in 
distnetsm which the inmugrants and emigrants recorded in 1011 were laraelv 
temporary mi grants and have since rcturnod to their homes. ° ^ 

Having analysed the effect of the assmnptions on which they are based 
vre can now examine the results. At the head of the table are districte m which 
either {1} the deaths have not been fully registered, or (2) immigrants in Ifin 
have since returned to their homes. Amongst the districts at the head of tb* 
hst are Attwk, LyaUpur, Jhelum, Gmriaspur, Jhang, Sialkot and Muzaffivath 
in all of which the balance of migration has been away from the diatrinf^^S 
probably several immigrants recorded in 1911 have since left them ■ In 
our tbrd assumption has probably resulted in magnifying the correction whi^ 
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ia necea^ty in the i^orded deaths. Amoiigst the districts at the foot of the list 
Ferozepore^ Lahore and Montgomery are cuetricts which have been gpinit ig by 
migration and to which no doubt many old emigrants have returned, in them the 
correction to be applied to the numlMr of births on record has probably been 
exaggerated. 

On the whole our-third aasumption has tended to enhance the correct 
tions which the fibres show to be necessary ; yet, even as they stand, these 
corrections show that remarkably Little error e^dsts in the vital statistica; in only 
five districts out of twenty-five does the error exceed ten per cent. It Jias 
always been recognised that vital statistics are inaccurate but I have been unable 
to find records ol any attempt to gauge the extent of the Inaecuracyj I believe 
that this attempt establishes the fact that the vital statistics are far less erro* 
neons than their most friendly critics have imagined. 

Having, 1 hope, proved that the method employed does not lead to violent 
errors and als o that the majority of the vital statistics are very close to the truth, 
1 must give some reasons to account for the exceptional cases of llontgomery, 
Shahpur and Simla. In the last case this is easy for more than tw'o-thiit& of the 
population of this district is urban and almost entirely consists of periodic or 
occasional visitors; this district forms an example of the fictit-ions case, men¬ 
tioned early in this paragraph, of an area in which the vital statistics refer to 
persons who were present in the district at neither census. 

In Montgomery the immigrants constituted 11 per cent, of the total 

population in 1911 and no less 
than 20 per cent, in 1921; in 
Shahpur the Immigrant pro¬ 
portion of the total population 
dropped from 21 per cent, to 
11 per cent, in the decade ; 
where the stream of tuigration 
is so great as this any assump¬ 
tion concerning it must lead 
to appreciable error and in 
these two districts, at least, I 
abandon reliance on the 
accuracy of the conclusions £ 
have drawn. The existence of 
these exceptions renders it 
necessary to indicate the 
districts in which violent fluc¬ 
tuations in the proportion of 
immigrants at the two censuses 
most affect the results ; this is 
done by the inset table in 
which 1 have tried to place 
those districts for which the 
. ^ ..t. 11 .. 1 results must be least reliable at 

tno top» accept m tho first tht66 di^tni^ts this fluctuations tavo been insuffioient 
to affect the results materially, whilst the figures in the lower part of the tiible 
show how very constant the stream of migration must be throughout the greater 
part of the province and therefore'support the conclusion that the results 
are little a^ted by the second gumption on which they were based. 

Before leaving this subjwt it is perhaps nece^aiy to meet an argument 
by which the whole ^ method might be attacked, which is that the discrepancy 
between vital statistics and census results has been assumed to be due to errors 
in the former rather than in the latter, ftly reply to this is that census figures 
fortotol population are subject to very little error; those for immigrants ana emi¬ 
grants are however aSected by birth-places being incorrectly recorded, for instance 
an immigrant father may give his o^vn birth-place for every member of his 
family forgetting t^t some members were bora after bis immigration; the 
error therefore is LLnuted to one of the four figures for immigrants n^nd for 
e^granto ol 1911 and ol 1921. Using the same method, but ajamnintf that 
the vital statistics are correct, we find that the error in Attock would bea^ one 
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ol the foUo^viug ;— 

(1) InunigTants of 1921 should be 46^065 instead of 16,8S0> 

(2) Emigrants of 1931 should be 495 insteind of 29,732, 

(3) liumigiants of 1911 should be 51,073 instead of 19,446. 

(4) Emigrants of 1911 should be—3,516 instead of 28,116, 

All these errors are far beyond the bounds of possibility, hence it is 
reasonable to assume that the comparatively small correction in the vital statistics 
is the one to be adopt^. Similarly in all other districts it will be found that 
there ia either a small error in the vital statistics or an impossibly large error in 
the census dguies, and hence it is entirely justifiable to use the census figures as 
a check on the vital statistics but not to invert the process, 
pubUdHealth. 26. Except for the devastating epidemic of infiuenza which swept over 
India in 1918 and caused the largest numoer of deaths which have ever occurred 
in the Punjab in oue year since any record of vital statistics has been maintain* 
ed, the hedth of the province maintamed a high general level throughout the 
decade. 

Compared with other provinces in India both the birth-rate and the death* 
rate of the Punjab are Mgh; in 1916, 1919 and 1920 the Punjab showed the 
highest birth-rate in any of the ten large reporting provinces in India; in 1911, 
1914 and 1915 the Punjab birth-rate was only exceeded by that ol the Central 
Provinces, whilst in the remaining four years of the decade only the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces showed higher birth-rates. In 1915 the 
Punjab was unfortunate in showing the highest death-rate in India, and in 1917 
Bombay was the only province returning a higher death-rate; in the other eight 
years the Punjab has stood third on the Est thnee times, fourth twice and seventh 
twice, whilst in 1920 it took ninth place. 
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In loading the following brief account of the health conditions of the 
decade, gi^t assistance will be found from reference to diagrams numbers 9,, 
10 and 11 which will be found to illustrate the characteristics of the years in a 
way which enables each to be regarded in association with the others:— 
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1911 was described at the time as an exceptionally healthy year except for 
the occurrence of plague, which dbease contributed 8'9 to the death-rate of the 
year. The healthiness was mainly due to a defective monsoon which resulted in a 
freedom from fever which only contributed 15*3 to the death-rate and was lighter 
than ill any previous year since 1887. There was an outbreak of cholera in the 
Sialkot District, but though severe for a time it was not of sufQcient extent to affect 
the deat h-rate of the province to any appreciable degree. A glance at the diagram 
shows that the birth-rate of this year was exceeded five tiroes in the decade and 
that in six subsequent years the death-rate was lower; yet at the time the birth 
a ml death-rates n*ere described as high and low respectively, showing at once how 
much more favourable the conditions of health were in this decade than the last. 

1912, described as the healthiest year since 1886, quite eclipsed the pre¬ 
vious year in the brightness of its vital statistics; another weak monsoon resulted 
in an even further decline in the death-rate from fever, plague abated and there 
were no epidemics except one of small-pox. The total death-rate of 26'6 was the 
lowest for many years and was accompanied by the very high birth-rate of 46’3, 
due probably to the effect of three consecutive healthy years on the fertility of the 
population. 

1913 started with a legacy from the previous year in the shape of small-pox, 
and this disease continued tUl the middle of the year causing a greater mortality 
than it had done for seventeen years previously; in February it accounted for 
8,551 deaths, the highest number ever recorded from it in a single month. An 
early and weak monsoon produced conditions unfavourable to the spread of plague 
which showed a mildness unknown for many years ; the conditions were alk^ un¬ 
favourable to fever, and though fevers accounted for more deaths than in the two 
previous years they could not be termed severe. The death-rate rose to 30’2, 
the birth-rate just exceeded that of 1912 being 45'4 which was the highest recorded 
tn the province since 1900. 

1914 proved to be yet another healthy year; the continued sequence of 
these had a cumulative effect on the birth-rate in each year and in this year it rose 
to 46*3, the highest for any year in the decade ; this rate had been exceeded only 
once since 1878, namely In 1899. This year marked the end of a series of years in 
which the fertility of the people gradually recovered after the prejudicial effect of 
the great malaria epidemic of 1908. In this year the mortality from both fevers 
and plague increased, and though neither of these were heavy they showed an 
appredahie effect on the total death-rate which rose to 32'0. 

1915 was a bad year in comparison with those preceding it; heavy rain in 
March and April delays the hot weather and produced conditions favourable to 
the flea, the chief disseminator of plague, and a severe epidemic of tills disease 
resulted ;in respect of other diseases the year was a healthy one. The total death- 
rate rose, entirely on account of plague, to 36'3 and at the same time the birth-rate 
dropped to 43*6. 

In 1916 a heavy and prolonged monsoon caused an Increase in malaria, 
and more than half the deaths of the year were caused by fevers. In other 
respects however the year was a bright one; plague was less than it had ever 
been in the Punjab since it first made its appearance in the province, in fact in 
July the province was declared to be free of plague for the first time for twenty 
years. The total death-rate dropped to 30' 7 and the birth-rate rose to 4o‘6 being 
the highest recorded in any province in India. 

In 1917 heavy rainfall in April and May followed by a monsoon which gave 
much rain from June right on into October, produced conditions in which an 
epidemic of fever was inevitable; from September onwards malaria was rife and 
the epidemic was the worst since 1908. Plague on the other hand was very light 
and the year was the lightest small-pox year on record. The birth-rate reached 
practically the same figure as in the previous year, but the death-rate rose owing 
to tlie fever epidemic to 37 9. 

The first nine mouths of 1918 shewed little indication of the dreadful visit¬ 
ation of disease and death w'hich sw'ept the province in the closing months of the 
year. Plague was severe in March and April, but otherwise all diseases were less 
active than usual; it is true that two epideniics of influenza appeared in August 
and September, the first in Lahore, Simla and Amritsar, and the second univer- 
.Hally spread over the province from Gurgaon to Attock; but the infiuenza was of 
A mild form and cause^l inconvenience but no alarm, in fact the death-rates in 
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these two monttis were the lowest during the year. But in October influenza of a 
most malignant type spread over the whole countryside, and the death-rate for 
the month leapt up to 13*9 per mitle against a normal average of 2*8; in the next 
mouth it increased to the staggering tigure of 34*2 and in December declined to 
7 0 against a noiiual average of 2'9. 

The next paragraph deals nnth this outbreak of malignant induenza and in 
this review of the years of the decade suffice it to say that the death-rate for the 
year cose to 81*0 whilst the birth-rate dropped down to 30*6; population which, 
according to vital statistics had been increasing rapidly and steaihly throughout 
the decade, now fell within the short space of three montlis to very little more 
than it had been at the end of 1913 five years previously. Though the outbreak 
lasted but three months, the death-rate for the year rose to the mghest figure on 
record, and that for November to a figure incomparably higher than had ever been 
recorded before in a single month. 
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1919 proved to be a very healthy year; small epideimCB o! cholera and 

small-pox fomed unpleasant features but di’d not prevent the death-rate from drop¬ 
ping to the lowest ou record since 1912. A very short-lived monsoon resisted 
in little fever, and plague was light. Ihe low death-rate was maitdy the result of 
the fib^nce of fcvsr ^nd hiit it is a of spGCXil^tion bo\v far that 

absence was due to the weeding out of the weaklings by the awful mortality of the 
previous year. 

There w as no recrudescence of the influenza though a few cases were reported 
and caused anxiety to the medical authorities, but the disease left its mark upon 
the year in the shape of an exceptionally low birth-rate. 11 is noteworthy however 
that the loiv birth-rate of 40 3 returned in the Punjab was yet the highest return¬ 
ed by any province in India ; and that the death-rate of 28*3 was exceeded by 
eight out of the other nine large provinces i which two facta illustrate the marvel¬ 
lous recuperative powers of the population, 

1920 was again a healthy vear; there was little rain except for some unusual 
falls in May and thero was little'fever, The Punjab agab took pride of place in 
India in respect of its birth-rate of 42'9, which, though low, was considerably in 
excess of that of the preceding twelve months; and again its death-rate of 28'6 
was exceeded by six other provinces. 

To sum up, the decade may be described as an exceptionally healthy one 
with the exception of the one appalling outbreak of bfluenza in 1918 ^ b a series 
of particularly good years 1915 and 1917 stand out as less healthy than the rest 
owing to epidemics of plague and fever respectively. This series of good years 
hits resulted in a high birth-rate, which however was brought down nith a rush in 
1918 and has not yet reached its former level though it has improved in each of 
the subsequent years. 

At the end of the decade there were most cheering signs of a rapid recovery 
afterthe desolating events of 1918; the death-rate was exceptionally low and though 
the birth-rate was naturally at a low ebb after the exceptional inortality amongst 
young adults in 1918 it w*a 3 yet improving; both in respect of its birth-rate and 
death-rate the Punjab was comparbg most favourably with other parts of India, 
and renewing its depleted population at a greater rate than anjf* other province. 

27. Humours of the existence of influenza in the Punjab arose b July of 
1918, but no cases w‘ere definitely Teported till August ivhen the disease appeared 
in recognisable form in Sinda, Lahore and Amritsar; the disease was then m a mild 
form with very low case mortality and caused no anaety *, it was more prevalent 
amongst Europeans than Indians. This light epidemic died out and was succeed¬ 
ed by a second b September which was of much greater extent and spread through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the Punjab ; but it too was of a mild variety and 
caused few deaths. The mild form o! the disease in l>oth epidemics ts illustrated 
by the fact that the death-rates in Au^st and September were lower than the 
average for those mouths and w’cre less than in any other months of the year. 

In October the disease appeared for the third time; it was now m a malig¬ 
nant form and was allied with a very fatal type of pneumonia ; by the middle of 
the month it had spread throi^houfc the plains of the Punjab and reached the 
hill districts soon after. It appears to have been spread mainly by returning 
military units, post oflice and railway employees and general travellers; 
the infection was extremely rapid, the period of incubation being rather less than 
tw'o days. 

From the middle of October to the middle of November the state of the 
provmce beggars description. Hospitals were choked, dead and^ d^ing lay 
by the sides of the roads, burial grounds and burning ghats were strained beyond 
their capacity and corpses lay aivaiting burial and cremation. Terror and con¬ 
fusion reigned supreme, the postal and telegraph aen^ces were disorganjsed, and a 
harassed and depleted medical service struggled valiantlv but ineffectually to cope 
with the disease. During this period large numbers of the educated cla^s earned 
the gratitude of the sufferers by devoted self-sacrifice and s^ial service, whilst 
medical students throughout the province rendered every assistance within their 
power. 

The disease proved especially fatal to young adults including women of 
child-bearing age, and was said to single out pregnant women more than others. 
It was capable of treatment, and even elementary knowledge of simple rules of 
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health wouitl have readened it far less disastrous; as far as can be ascertained the 
case mortality was rather under five per cent, amongst Europeans, about six per 
cent, among Indians of the higher clas^ who were able to obtain medical attention, 
and anything over fifty per cent, amongst the Indians of the countryside who had 
no knowledge of the treatment to be adopted and could not obtam medical aid. 
In towns though the medical staff could not attend all cases, they were able to do- 
a great deal more than in rural tracts by the publication of advice ns to simple 
precautions and expedients, with the result that the mortality in urban areas was 
only 36 per as against 51 per miUe in rural areas. 

Uuring the first five years of age males were more subject to attack than 

females, but above this age the mortality amongst 
females was much in excess of that amongst males ; 
the greatest mortality was amongst persons of 15 
years of age and upwards each succeeding age 
group after this showing a greater death-rate from 
the disease than that below it. This is clearlv 
shown by the marginal figures which show the 
death-rate for each group amongst both males 
and females. 

It must be noted that no separate returns of 
deaths by influenaiv were prepared at reporting 
stations ; in Its vadous phases the malignant 
type resembled sometimes pneumonic plague and 
sometimes relapsing fever: it w’as almost in variablv 
returned under the head of fevers, and separate 
figures for it have been compiled by the medical authorities by deducting the 
normal number of deaths in each month from the total recorded during the epide¬ 
mic i this method was no doubt rough and was more likely to result in minimising 
the number of deaths than in exaggerating it for it ia probable that during the epide¬ 
mic the mortality from other fevers was less than toe normal for the time of year. 
It is, however, not front misclasaification so much as from failure of the re^stration 
system that we nmy expect errors to exist in the returns prepared for influenza ; 
with the countrt'side being devastated by the scourge it must have been impossi¬ 
ble for village cftankidars to give in accurate reports of the number of deaths; 
it is extremely probable tliat a great deal of the mortality never found its way on 
to the death registers, and that the vital statistics grossly underestimate the num¬ 
ber of deaths esaaswi by the epidemic. As far as the statistics can be trusted, 
the incidence of the death rate In the different districts of the province is given 
below— 
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The mortality was heaviest in the south-east of the province, but there is 
some doubt as to the figures for Gurgaon as in that district there was an epidemic 
of relapsing fever going on eoncnrrently with the influenza and it was impossible 
to separate the figures for tlio two; the hill districts were affected least, and 
it may be noted that it was in these that the epidemic appeared and disappeared 
Latest. 

By the end of November the influenza was rapidly disappearing in the 
plains, but it was nearly a month later before the hill disiricts were free. Though 
the epidemic died out as quickly as it appeared, and did^ot recur m the last tw o 
years of the decade, it left behind it a population depleted of its young adults 
and its effect on the birth-rate will probably be traceable w'dl into the next 
decade. 
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The cUagrama which illustrate the preceding paragraph show far more 
clearly the effect of the epidemic than any description can. do; note for instance 
the enormous rise in the death'rate of 1918 and the sudden drop in population in 
the midst of a period of continuous and rapid increase as shown by diagrams 9 
and ID; and, more striking than all, note the course of the death-rate by months 
over the whole decade as shoiiVit in diagram number 11- 

28, It has often been said that the spread of canal irrigation is accompanied 
c*^*“®"by a deterioration in the health of the people, due to the conditions of canal- 
irrigated tracts being favourable for the prodnetion of malaria. In paragraph 02 
iioaaii^ of the lOll Census ^port this drawback of canal irrigation was made the subject 
of comment, and a diagram was inserted to show the connection between it and 
fever mortality ; in examining that diagram 1 have failed to sec that it supports the 
theory that it is said to illustrate. 

The theory k an important one and 1 have gone into the available statistics 
in great detail, but can find nothing in support of it; it is however so mdely accepted, 
that I insert a diagram illustrating one of the many ways in which I have attempted 
to test it. The l^is for the fever mortality figures in this diagram are those for 
rural tracts only, and by omitting the figures for 1918 from the totals of the decade 
I have eliminated the inffueiiza epidemic, which spread without any relation to 
irrigation; separate figures for malaria are not available but it constitutes the 
principal dlse^e amongst those tabulated as fevers. For irrigation figures I have 
chosen those given in the Season and Crop Report for 1918-19 as they appear 
to be representative for the decade aa a whole. 


Vd, lA. CASAJi raarCATlDF and HORTALlTT fron FEVSS. 
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_ The diagram shows at a glance that there is no obvious connection between 
-canal irrigation and fever six widely irrigated districts have a very low fever death- 
rate, the most wfflely irrigated of all is exceptionally free from fever. Only two 
widely irrigated districts have high fever mortality, whilst two more have a 
mort^ity close to that for the province as a whole. Mianwali and Aml^la, with 
practically no canal irrigarion, suffer severe !y from fever; Lahore, Shahpur, 
LyaUpur and Ferozepore vrith n-ideapread cana! systems are remarkably free. 

Moreover in those irrigated districts which do suffer severely from fever 
there are special causes for its prevalence, which, though they arise from canal 
irrigation, are not uecessaTv concomitants of it; these districts are, Guiranwala, 
Karnal, .Multan and Amritsar, 
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Id u j ranwala, Ka null and Amritaar the presence of water-logging has long 
been recognised as initiiical to health and its eradication has been the subject of 
much thought and endeavour; in Multan, surrounded by rivers, there is a very 
large area of irrigation by inundation, which leaves water lying on the surface far 
longer tbau irrigation from perennial canals. If these four districts were omitted 
from the iliagrain, the majority of irrigated districto would be left, congregated at 
the bottom of it, almost indicating that canal irrigation is beneficial in eomliating 
fever; butl certainly do not put this forward as a theory and I limit my conclu¬ 
sions to the negative assertion that statistics show no connection between fever 
and canal irrigation except when accompanied by water-logging. 

The introduction of canals may lead to an increase of fever, but does not 
bring anincreaae sufficient to render the tract more liable to fever than tracts 
where canals are tin necessary. 

29. The following statement in which sown and matured areas are shown ApiaUiiimi 
as percentages of the average sown and matured areas for the decade and failed H." 
areas as percentages of the sown areas, gives a rough itlea of the nature of each * ^ 

harvest and the result on the total produce for each year of the decade. 
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this paragraph should be refer¬ 
red to as the note on eachof the 
years of the decadb is read and 
will then lie found to reflect 
most of the characteristics of 
those years. The scales of the 
two diagrams should be care¬ 
fully noted, otherwise they will 
give a wrong idea of the relative 
importance of spring and 
autumn crops ; for in order 
to show the variations in 
the latter, they have had to 
be shown on a much laiger 
scale than the spring crops. 

The decade opened dis¬ 
astrously ; there were no 
early rains in 1911 and 
kharif sowings were very 
much restricted in conse¬ 
quence and co vered a smaller 
area than in any other year 
of the ten ; this was in one 
u^y fortunate for an intense 
drought which lasted from 
the middle of June till the 
latter end oT August caused 
verj’ heavy failure. 

The canals stood the 
strain upon them very welt, 
but irrigation on their lower 
reaches was scanty * and the 
water in the ri vets was so 
low that many inundation 
dSnals failed to function at 
all ; in freely providing water 
for fodder crops the Govern¬ 
ment canals did good work 
and saved the lives of thou¬ 
sands of cattle, for fodder 
scarcity was acute. 

hlost imusuaUy hea^y 
fails of rains occurred on 
. October 2tith and continued 
for some four weeks, entirely 
changing the agricultural 
outlook attfl enabling the 
people to attempt to recoup 
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a . TotAL paomlCE of tbe phiicipai, esops 

ta BHITISH Tla^^lMft^ OK THE PUMAB Ifl ThtE OECAUE lOli-lO^l 
Produce IS EiTHi lo ten*. HAcopi for wttort wnLch i* 


in 


their losses by sowing spring crops on a larger area than usual, A ^et January 
raised hopes of a record spring harvest, but extreme domesa m the next two 
months dashed these hopes; showers in April saved the wilting crops and the 
leaolUng harvest was well above normal. 

The result of the miscmble kharif and good rabi was a total of matureti crops 
for the year only 7 per cent, lielow average. ^ 

1012-13. A w’et April assisted the sowing of cane and cotton ; a weak ano 

fitful monsoon w'hich 
arrivctl rather late 
and ceased earlier 
than usual, was not 
favourable to kharif 
crops, but neverthe¬ 
less the sown area 
was above average. 
Irrigated cotton did 
particularly well, as 
it usually does in 
veara of little rain, 
and the season also 
proved favourable for 
cane; other kharif 
crops though showing 
a marked improve¬ 
ment over the previ¬ 
ous year were not 
good; failure amongst 
bajra and jowar was 
extensive and led 
to a scarcity of foilder 
in the ensuing cold 
weather. 

The early cessation 
of the monsoon led to- 
reduced rabi sowings, 
and an exception¬ 
ally dry" October 
and November created 
rather a gloomy out¬ 
look, but later on 
there were plenty of 
showers and an aver¬ 
age crop resulted. 

19J3-14 was another 
normal y*ear with¬ 
out specially marked 


characteristics; the early part of the year was wet and fed to Tncrca^ kharif 
sowing, cotton and jowar were both sown in much larger quantities than uauaL 
The early part of the monsoon produced copious precipitation but^ iUigust was 
an exceptionaUy diy month and the monsoon withdrew completely in September. 
Cotton and cane did remarkably well, hut jowar and bajra failed badly; the 
harvest was in general gfofl in the west but poor to bad in the south-east; this 
accounts for the low outturn of jowar and bajra which are more cxtenBivelj’ 
grow’n in the south-east than elsewhere; their failure again led to cold weather 
fodder scarcity in thb part- of the province. In spite of the early cessation of the 
monsoon, w'hich interfererl with the w'orking of inundation canals, the h^vy' 
rains before August left the ground bo moist that in the west the mbi sowings 
were in excess; but elsewhere they were restricted and the sown areas and 
produce of the spring staples fell off considerably. 

The year 1914-15 was marked by an early monsoon which gave excessive 
rain in July and again in tb© latter part of September, but suffered a prolonged 
break in August. Sown areas were again above the average but there was a 
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decline in cane and cotton aa the ground was dry at the time these two cropa had 
to be put down, whilat the low price oi cotton in the previous year also tended to 
prevent wide sowings. The heavy rain in July did much damage to maize, the out¬ 
turn of which was poor ; the south-east part of the province suffered most from the 
August breah and once again the jowar crop w'as a bad one; bajra which was more 
advanced at the time of the break did not suffer and did better than in the previous 
year. On the whole the kharif crop was mote successful than in the preceding year, 
but maize, cotton and sugar were produced in much smaller quantities. 

Early winter rains combined with the moisture in the soil from the down¬ 
pours of September encouraged wide rahi sowings; more rain than usual in Feb¬ 
ruary and March were favourable to the crops, and, except for rather unsettled 
weather at harvest time, the season was parricutarly good and resulted in the largest 
sown and matured areas ever recorded ; a noticeable feature of the season was the 
enormous rise in the production of gram, this due to the fact that extension of 
sowings are almost always in unirrigated lands as the cultiv^ation of irrigated lands 
is not subject to much fluctuation. 

Two fair years and a good one had placed the farming community in a strong 
position when 1915-10 opened, and it was fortunate that tliis was so for it turneo 
out to be a trying year with two bad harvests. 

The country was dry at the time of kharif sowings and very small areas w'ere 
brought under cultivation in unirrigated tracts; a scanty and ill-distributed mon¬ 
soon, which was 41 per cent, in defect in the aggregate, caused widespread failure 
amongst aU crops; the Himalayan and Sub-ELimtdayan tracts however escaped the 
general misfortune; all crops except maize showed a great falling off in sowings, and 
aU except ricn maize and sugar faired badly and produced little, the three excep¬ 
tions being crop which are most widely grown in the two tracts which escap^ 
the general failure of the monsoon. Cotton sowings were restricted even more 
than others, the continued low price caused by war conditions prejudicing this 
crop. 

A thoroughly bad kharif did not destroy the optimism of the farmers, 
and, in spite of the bad monsoon, two periods of rain in September enabled 
them to sow rabi crops almost up to tbe normal extent. The sub-soil water was 
low, rivers were low and canals were running under difflculties; all depended on 
tbe winter rain and this proved to be very scanty with the result that failure 
was very heavy, practically one-quarter of the sown area failing to mature at 
all whilst the outturns on the matured areas were unusually poor. 

The year was a trying one, but the peasantry stood it well thanks to 
their prosperous condition when it opened ; in the south-east, which had failed 
to participate to the full in the good fortune of the previous three years, the 
pinch was felt most and some slight distress made itself felt, 

Conditious looked gloomy when 1910-17 opened, but some rain in Jime 
improved matters and helped cotton and cane sowing. The monsoon started 
in the latter Iialf of July and gave very heavy precipitation throughout August j 
it'slackened off again in September and flnished up by giving very heavy rain in 
the beginning of October; it was very much more heavy and prolonged than 
usual. Kharif sowings leapt pu, maize which had been widely sown the previous 
year showing loss increase than others, and cotton also did not share to the full 
in the extension. The heavy rains proved beneficial to the kharif crops, but w^ere 
rather too heavy for jowar whilst the cotton crop was a very variable one ; in 
the result excellent yields were given by all crops except jowar, and all except 
this and maize and cotton showed a very much greater production than in the 
previous year; this undoubtedly proved the best autumn cropping senson in the 
decade. The heavy monsoon left conditions excellent for the rabi soarings, which 
did not fall far short of the records of 1 914-15 ; all rabi crops shared in the widely 
extended sowings, particularly gram ; yields ivere good, but that of wheat was 
moderate and tno total produce of this crop did not show so much increase as 
might have been hoped from the extension in sowing. 

The year which followed, 1917-18, was a curious one full of contradictory 
features. The early spring was dry but rains in April and May led to an exten¬ 
sion of cotton and cane sowings ; the monsoon started on the 2nd June and was 
continually active till it withdrew on the 25th September ; its early start., and 
its extreme violence caused floods and prevented kharif sowings, and the area 
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.inri.r ftll ctoDs oxcept cane and cotton feU considerably. The season was one of 

such c^tinuous rain that all crop except cane suffered more or leas severe y, 

opportu^tyfor careful tillage before the rabi 
■ mrfatSe m the ground was so excesaive that a large area of 

amount of fa^ f“fthSrfo%‘^teTf‘tto'*pomVha^^^^ of 

of X^rpreveoted Lreful preparation of the ground «nd ako 

L-i;i.“Ss' -ss 

■ i"S ,12". i sfcisran liT.pJs 

fo m 5 Tn™Lm^n 1920. m^both of which years ^e matuiea area was less 
La in S /ear. Ou the whole the year was good but dmappomting. huge 

areas _ bl^ck year for India owing to the wave of disease which swept 

the country at’thrend of mS, was also a%laok year ^ agriculturally^for tk 
Punjab Light rains in March and April assisted the sowing of cane 
but the are^^ did not reach those of the previous year The monsoon gave no 
rain exc^t fitful showers in June and was much m defect throu^out July, 
it Sioroved during the first half of August and then gradually withdrew com- 
nletdv ceasing a^the beginning of September, and altogether it only gave hall 
the normal rainfall. As a result of the drought l^anf sowings were very mu^ 
iestricS and the sown crops suffered badly the produce of aU crops except 
pntton fell off very markedly, that of bajra being particularly l®^- 
and November were hot and dry, rivers were low, inundation canals started 
ninuing late and left off early, and even the perennial canals earned much le^ 
than tL usual supply; conditions were thus most ^favourable for rabi sowings 
and the influenza^^pidemic still further restricted them so that the ^ 

dronned to only 79 per cent, of its average for the decade, but as the major 
pSa of this area waa irrigated there waa net a great deal of failure except m 

the .,„y poor, the kharif approamating to the fetched 

one of 1911 whilat the rabi was the worst, except for that of 1921 , in the whole 
dLde ■ the matured area for both harveafo together was the lowest recoried 
during the decade. The only crops which did not do badly were cane, cotton 
and ilaiac, most of which were either irrigated or grown m the Himalayan and 
Sub-Hi malayan tracts which were not quite so rainless as the rest of the 

provm^^ the end of the year the agricultural community in the Ambala Division 
and in the Bern Ghazi Khan District were reported to be sufienng from the 
adverse conditions; cattle had suffered throughout the ; war conditions 

and a closure of goods traffic owing to railway strikes still further affected the 
situation and there were few breaks in the general gloomy outlook. Pnees were 
high owing to the reduced cropping and an increased demand for export, but 
there waa Sufficient surplus grain for this to benefit the smaUer proprietors. 

In 1919-20 the monsoon gave heavy ram for tvro months ^mmenemg in 
the middle of July, and there was showery weather both before and after it. October 
ftud November 4re unfortunately dry and restricted the rabi sowings, but all 
sown areas of both seasons showed large increases over the precet^g year though 
they were not abnormally high ; failure was Ughter than usual and the >nelds 

were very much better. ... , , 

Excessive heat in the early summer melted the snows rapidly and the 
monsoon, though short, was heavy; the rivets therefore ran at a high level 

and the inundation canals had full BuppUes. , , i l x e 

The figures for area indicate a good year not far above normal, but refer¬ 
ence to diagram number 8 show's that the ultimate produce of both harvests was 
exceptionaUy good ; probably this waa the best year of the decennium though 
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the figotea for area disguise the fact and point to 1914-15, 1916-17 and 1917-18 
being better. 

1920-21 marked a return to the agricultural conditions of 1918-19, rain 
was lacking throughout the year and canals suffered from, the iowness of the rivers. 

The monsoon set in late in June but was very weak except in the south-east 
and in the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tracts; throughout the next three 
montib it was greatly in defect and it was followed by a rainless autumn. 

The kharif sowings were not restricted as much as might have been 
expected, but failure was very heavy; the rabi sowing were the lowest recorted 
for over ten years and the small area sown had a higher percentage of failure 
than iu any other year. The rabi crop was the poorest recorded for many years 
and the kharif was comparable mth those of the bad years 1911, 1915 and 
1918. 

The year was one of mild distress; resort had to be made to suspensions 
and remissions of revenue and to the granting of concession carriage rates for 
fodder; famine test works were opened in Hissar, and, though they proved to 
be minecesaary, this fact marks a nearness to famine conditions which had long 
been unknown in the Punjab. 

The decade since the last census thus consisted of four good years, three 
moderate ones and three bad ones i but it is juseless to attempt to compare 
cropping and produce returns with those of former decades as cultivation in the 
Punjab has not yet attained a state of equilibrium and its constant extension 
renders the comparison of the results of years separated by any considerable 
period useless as a test of the conditions of such years. 

The decade has been free from famine, and straitened conditiona have 
only been experienced in the south-east which did not share equally with the rest 
of the province in the good years. 

The diagrams attached to this paragraph do not indicate that the ffuc- 
tiiationa in cropping are making any progressive change, all can be traced to the 
nature of the seasons and to temporary price conditions ; no crops except cotton 
appear to be gaining at the expense of others, and even with cotton this tendency 
may be due to the fact that prices were low at the beginning of the decade and 
improved rapidly towards the end rather than to any permanent disposition to 
BOW it more extensively, 

30. The figures foe the year 1920-21, when compared with those for 1910 Eit«Dsjonoi 

given in paragraph '22, show 
a decline of 17 per cent, in 
cultivated area associated with 
an increase of 30 per cent, in 
irrigated area, but examina¬ 
tion of the figures for inter¬ 
mediate years shows that this 
comparison does not give a 
true indication of the changes 
which have occurred. The 
actual figures for each year of 
the decade, together with 
those which have already 
been given for 1900 and 
1910, are shown in the inset 
table; they show that the 
comparison of figures recorded 
at ten year intervals is not 
a satisfactory gauge of pro¬ 
gress ; fluctuations from year to year totally eclipse progressive changes. 

It is at once evident that years of favourable rainfall when the sown 
area la most extended are also years in which irrigation, and particularly that 
from wells, is restricted ; and that well-imgation. is most widespread m dry 
years when the sown area is smallest; the years 1917-18, 1918-19 and 1920- 
21 indicate this very clearly. 1900 was a dry year and 1910 was one of good 
rainfall; the comparison of figures for those years tends to magnify the increase 
in cultivarion and decrease in well-irrigation; this consideration supports the 
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assertion made in paragraph 22 that by the f 

tion was nearing ite U^t o£ ^ch^ugbo^ the Jast decade, 

»the.iU the figa«3 ffr the E«t and I«t g-.' ^t\enT-, 

from state canals has actually increased by 22 ^per cent. ■ j practically 

that the irrigation from private canals and tW iSSSfon ^m other 

unchanged though varying from season ^ totd cXvated area does 

soiirc^showsaahghtre^^ decre^c, an^^t^^ fluctuations 

noVshow any regular extension sumcient to oe iratea 

due to „,4 irrigated from sUte cauala has peraanently 

H-SsSsraSlfrl^S” 

square miles and is insuflficient to affect the figures. , A..r\na the iJecade 

^ We have seen that by 1920-21 the three canals op^ed du^g ^cade 

-et—- •• SS rrrig.ffi^?bVl2rBef VV"V^^^ that 

■ area m settled tracts has, on the whole, deelmed. 

Eeeh decede h«»ho«u a rapWy deereaeing 

l^pfby"S opS‘of“ M tte adoption of a difieieut syeteu. of 

‘^'“'Though practicable ro“4^«g‘'':vratt^ 

ESSirl53*ofreis^ 

the‘waet“e eSle%rculUirol. uudcr 

irrigation are D^ ineda^We-^l^^ to increase in populalion-wai, pe«*!>«n“ 

1 f ■ removed directly British Government was established, 

Se r“^ gratolir-»“°d by the growth of conuntmicationa and of an 
l^’SlturTeSrptne. and the eecond aUl be.reduced as knowledge of even the 
einiplcst rules ef hygiene spreads amongst the people ; all now depends on the 
„1 tfc agrioiitural surplus; its existence has depended on *e 
extension of cultivation which in the past has been rendered possible, in eulti- 
vablfareas, by settled conditions and, in unoulovabie areas, by the coMtr'ic- 

eultivatinn retrertpees reahsed by 

larraera at harvest time and the subsequent prices realised m the 
markets; the former reflect the nature of the seasons more, and the deman 

sliort account refers to baryost prices:—In 1611-18 the prices 

of all arstaa retnsinid high, being assisted by a brisk demand for wheat for eaport 
but £t of cotton dropped considerably; in the next year cotton improved w^t 
wheat went stiU higher In 1913-14 cotton and sugar of which there had been 
good ereps, decliiSI in.price; wheat rose slightly anS the coarser food grams went 

uponei^unt ol KMcity,^^^^^^ i„r the sgriciiltural eonmmmty; prices 

were high eacept for cotton which suffered owing to eapo^ failmg off on account 
o^the war • iowar and bajra fetched high scarcity pnc», hnl. as these are mainly 
for home consumption, thistold rather'against than for the Punjab 
pSaant proprietor. The next year was one of poor crops and pncea rose all 
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TOuad, that of cotton briskly as a demand for export once more asserted 
itself; in this year complaints about the high wages demanded by agricultural 
labourers began to be hoard and scarcity of labour aas, perhaps for the first 
time, a real handicap to the farmer. 

In 1916-17, with the return of good harvests, prices showed a tendency to 
drop all round, but cotton and wheat were not affected; the year was one which 
fully restored the position of the people which had been somewhat shaken in the 
previous year. 

A general slight increase in prices occurred in 1917*18 but the outstanding 
feature of the year was the price of cotton which soared above anything previously 
knoivn j the next year was marked by high prices caused by poor cropping and an 
increased demand for export, but there was insuffioient surplus graiu for this to 
benefit the smaller proprietors. 

^ In 1919>20 exceUcnt harvests following after a bad year resulted in a general 
drop itt prices, but wages continued to rise rapidly; the bad harvests of 1920-21 
forced up prices once more, and they attained the highest general level reached 
during the decade. 

Tunung &om harvest prices to those obtaiuing in the principal grain mar¬ 
kets of the province which are shown in diagram JIo. 16, we find a very rapid 
practically continuous iucrease throughout the decade. 



The outbreak of war in 1914 caused a sudden rise iu prices at the end of 
that year and this continued the next year and was enhance<l by a poor monsoon. 
Xn 1916 wheat exports were severely restricted, prices hitherto unknown creating 
a position of grave anxiety, and a big check ensued; in the following year exports 
were again restricted but military re<5uiremcnts necessitated a considerable export 
of wheat and gram and the prices of these two started to rise again. In 1918 and 
1919 poor production combined mth export for military purposes caused a further 
rise and in the latter year record prices were reached; in 1920 exports were still 
under control and good harvests resulted in an abatement of price. 

How Jong the phenomenally high prices reached io the decade will continue 
after the adjustment of trade following the conclusion of the war it is impossible 
to foretell, but there is little prospect of prices ever falling to pre-war level and 
much of the rise must be permanent. The miserable crops harvested in the last 
year of the decade have since caused the unparalleled position in wWch India has 
had to import wheat from Australia and local prices nave broken loose from the 
control afforded by export. 

Regular wage censuses have been held in the province in 1909,1912 and 1917; 
amongst other statistics available in the reports are the normal daily wages of 
urban labour in some of the principal cities and the normal daily wages of 
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ofthethteesetsof wages ani have been meotpotated m the table reptouucea 
below:— 
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The low wages of rural labour and especially those ot piougmnen are ^imy 
due to the fact that they are usually accompanied by some payment ^ 

calcXting the figures in the last tlirce columns the pri^ of wheat has been taken 
as Rs. 3-12*0 in 1909, Ra. 3-3-0 in 1912 and Ra. 4-4-0 m 1917. 

Variations in wages always show a drag over tho^ m . 

nrice of wheat was lower in 1912 than m 1909 and 191 j it is natural to 
waSs in that year had a comparatively high purchasing value Without 
ffoinu into minor variations which the accuracy of the figures d^oes not w arrant, 
the Uhle shows that w'ages have been increasing rapidly 

case of one class of urban labour, the increase during the penod 1909-17 more than 

^ven in paragraph 22 shows that uibau wages 
and also the wages of unskifled agricultural labour had rather leas purchasing 
S^wer than in the previous decade, It is unlikely that the imme^e m pnees 
^Tice 1917 has been fuliv reflected in and it may be expected that the report 

of the wage census bo be held in 1922 wiU show a drop m the purcliasmg power of 

aU jQQ.; purchasing power of wages had risen steadily, but 

since then there appears to have been a slight drop and it may be anticipated that 
Sie next enqui^ will reveal a distinct drop. Turning back to para^aph 10 it is 
clear that this involves increased gains to the non-workii^ landowner but does not 
necessarily lead to greater profit for the employer of urban labour; tlus being so 
it is reasonable to e.xpcct that in the near future agncultural wages wiU nee at a 
greater late than iDdustrial wages* 
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It 13 intereating to examine the effect of a decade of rather unfavourable 

seasons and of rapidly' rising prices and 
wages on the econornic position of the 
farmer ‘ the marginal table indicates that 
that position has undergone slight but 
steady improvement, the proportion of 
land under mortgage has steadily fallen, 
more land has been freed from mortgage 
than has been mortgaged, and the price 
of land has risen considerably. 

The fact, that the first three columns 
do not agree is due to the fact that the 
proportion of the total land which haa 
been cultivated haa varied from year to 
year ; all the transactions involved in 
the table covered uncultivated as well 
as cultivated laud. 

32. The beginnings of the co-operative credit movement amongst the 
people of the Punjab were described in paragraph 55 of the last census report. 

In 19X1 there were four main types of society, two primary and the 

other two secondary. The usual primary type 
was an agricultural credit society devoting its 
energies to advancing money to its membera at 
favourable rates to enable them to pay off old debts 
and to survive the temporary strain of unfavoiu:- 
able seasons j of these there were then 1,074 
societies scattered over twenty-three districts. 
Original members o\^med shares in the societies 
which they subscribed in instalments over a period of ten years after which the 
shares were returnable; three-quarters of the profits were di'sisible amongst 
members as non-returnable' shares and the remaining quarter was indivisible and 
was to be utilised to form a reserve fund ; other sources of working capital were 
loans and deposits from both members and non-members and from other societies 
of the same type or from the central banks and unions wiiich will be described 
below. The available working capital of these 1,074 societies is detailed in the 
Tuarg in and consisted of about 30^ lakhs of this sum 9^ lakhs were in the form 
of loans by_one society to another and formed part of the working capital of 
both the loaning and borrowing society, and therefore were counted twice over; 
it however cannot be called capital of the societies as a whole and omitting 
this item they worked witk a capital of about 21 lakhs of which 16 were owned 
either directly or mdirectly by the members and 5 came from outside sources. 

This type of society has retained premier place tiff the present time; certain 
modifications have been introduced; for example, during the year 1911 the system 
of granting Government loans to societies of this type was abandoned as they 
could exist without this help; in 1916 all members who did not own shares in 
societies were struck off the rolls, these members ha'ving formerly been admitted 
on a nominal payment but never having been full and useful membera of the socie¬ 
ties, It was found that with members owning shares of various amounts those 
w'ho held large shares welcomed high rates of interest for the sake of the profit- 
sharing thus losing sight of the true co-operative principle, and in 1918 an attempt 
was made to eliminate the three-quarter divisible share of profits j nearly all the 
societies formed since then have adopted the principle of indivisible profit and 
many of the old societies haT?e followed suit. 

In 1921 the number of primary societies of this type—** agricultural 

ctemt”—was 7,605 scattered over every district of 
the province and including 196,691 members ; the 
worldng capital was over 216 lakhs and was made 
up as shown in the margin ; in 10 years the 
capital has increased from 30^ lakhs to 216 
lakhs; that part of it which is not derived from 
other societies and central banks has increased 
from 21 to nearly 133 lakhs and whereas m 1911 
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000*11 onutted— only 70 per coat, was owned by meml>ers now 89 

Loqum h mmbtti. RtMftrit*. owned. This marvellous advance in 

Wmbera and resources has been accompanied 
by a steady increase in useful endeavour; the 
main object of such societies is still the creation of 
funds to be lent to their members and the amount 
of loans lent out and recovered each year is noted 
in the margin (each year ends on 31st July). 

it is the principle of these societies to advance 
loans only for legitimate objects and to encourage 
The objects for which loans have been borrowed have been tabulated 
societies from time to time; each time this has been 
been somewhat similar and the following Bguies are 
typical and represent the averages of 1917 and 1918 in the form of percentages 
of the total money given out in loanspayment of old debt and redemption 

of mortgage 23; purchase of cattle 21; pajTiient of revenim 14) marriage 
expenses 7; household expenses 7; purchase of seed 0; trade 5; purchase 
of fodder 2; payment of rent i ; Tepayuient of takavi (Government loans} 1 ; and 
miscellaneous II. In 1915 a very interesting sunmmiy of some of the work done 
revealed that the members owed about 72| lakhs to the societies but that by reason 
of their borrowings they had paid off at least 83 lakhs of old debt and mortgage 
and regained possession of over 8,000 acres of land, whilst they had also accumu¬ 
lated savings of 50 lakhs in the societies funds, ^or did this alone represent 
their huaucial benedt, for, by reason of their greater alBuence, they had Ijceu paying 
off many old debts from their private pockets without resorting to loans from the 
societies, and it is estimated that co-operators are now paying of! old debts at the 
rate of twenty hikhs per annum. Apart from the niaiu object of creating funds 
from which to provide credit the societies brought into being a corporate feeling 
which could be directed by the leading members with the result that at various 
times they have launched out into other branches of ivork, amongst ivhicii may be 
noted the purchase and distribution of impro^'ed implements and of improved 
seed, the sale on commission of agricultural produce resulting in selection ai^ 
grading of produce and encouragement to plant good seed; the corporate spirit 
has also led to a desire for education, funds have been pro^dded forscbolarsbifw and 
for school buildings and dispensaries; the inspecting staff has received training at 
agricultural colleges wliich they pass on to the members, members themselves have 
sent representatives to agricultural courses, and demODstratious of scientific methods 
of agriculture have been arranged in the villages; it has further led to joint social 
endeavour iu the direction of restrictiug marriage e.xpeuse& and other extravagant 
expenditure, and of submitting disputes to arbitration. 

These varied interests have led to the formation of societies which are not 

primarily credit societies and 
W'hich have not been iuchided 
in the figures given above; 
figures for these arc given in the 
margin ; they are all societies of 
agriculturifits and Lave all groim 
out of the primary form of so¬ 
ciety of which there were 1,074 
iu existence iu 1911. The objects 
for which they work ore indi¬ 
cated by their titles and they 
are working for the good of their 
members in many sul^idiary 
ways. Membere of these 
specialised societies ore probably 
nearly all of them members of 
credit societies as well, so that 
we must not add them to the 
numbers of agricultural co- 
operators ; aud taking 190.691 
as the number of members of 
agricultural credit societies and 
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noting that about 80 per cent, of the societies aie amongst Musalmaua^ we ^nfl 
that one in every 20 pcraona actively engaged in agriculture and one in every 
13 agricultural MusaLman workers belong to oo-operative credit societies;* and 
from l>einga benefit to a few selected progressives in 1911 the movement has 
become one of general application affecting the whole of the agricultural life of 
the province. 
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So far we have dealt only vnth agricultural credit societies and tlioir present 
day descendants. The other primary societies existing in 1911 were described as 
urban, and of them there were eleven, four of which were purely craiii "societies, 
two credit combined unthproduce and soieo/stores " and five “ industrial *' consist¬ 
ing of four weavers’ societies and one blacksmiths’. The co-operative movement 
in non-agricultural circles is necessarily more varied though less extensive than 

amongst the agricultural classes. These 
eleven aocieties marked the begimung of a 
movement which has led to the formation by 
the end of July 1921 of 303 societies of which 
57 are amount weavers; they include 116 
“ credit ” societies and 180 “purchase and sale ^* 
societies; their aggregate capital is shown in 
j the margin, and they have 15,371 mcmbeis. 

This form of co-operation has not captured the imagination of the people 
whom it helps to the same extent as the agricultural credit system; many societies 
have been formed and have been dissolved owing to lack of interest and the true 
co-operative spirit; industrial societies have needed much supervision to render 
them successful; but gradually types suitable to each class arc being evolved and 
the existing societies ate the results of a process of survival of the fittest and are 
doing an immense amount of good work; amongst the credit societies may be men' 
tioned societies amongst employees of the North-Western Railway, the Telegraph 
Department,the Punjab Civil Swretariafc, the Dhariwal Blills, and of various Munici¬ 
palities and District Boards, but the multiplicity of detail is too great for a f ull 
exposition here. This completes a short analysis of the primary societies and 
we must now turn to the secondary societies which exist to supply capital and to 
organize the efforts of individual primary societies; these are of four main forms, 
the Central Banka and Unions; the Supply Sfores and Supply Cniona ; the first 
two are large credit societies that transact business with the primary credit aocieties 
supplying them with capital in the form of loans and accepting deporita ancf 
loans from those which have surplus capital to dispose of; besides supplying their 
own capital in the cause of co-operation they pool the capital of the primary 
societies and enable them to help each other in a way they could not do by 
themselves. 


Members of the central banks include both individuals and societies and since 
1916 at least half the shares issued have been reserved for societies; on the other 
hand the union is an association of societies only and has no individual members. 
The share capital of the central banks is transferable but not returnable and the 
liability is Emited by shares ; these banks pay a dividend on shares whilst the profits 
of » union are indivisible. The rival advantages of the two forms of sceondary 
society ace difficult to estimate; the central bank is possibly more efficient in pro¬ 
viding loans for it controls outside capital, but on the other hand the desire for 
dividends may lead to an unduly high rate of interest; the union is not affected by 
the greed of profit sharers and its supervision, is much more efficient. The same 
difference which exists between central banks and unions differentiates Supply 
Stores and Supply Unions; the former include individuals amongst their members 
and the latter do not. The former exist only in towns and have achieved little 
success, simieti^ which are members of them arc leaving them and seeking to join 
supply unions instead; here again the defect of the supply stores is found in the 
semshness of individual members. 

These large banks and unions control a large amount of credit and have 
inspired confidence to such an extent that they are ^le to obtain large cash credits 
from the Bank of Bengal and other financial corporations. The progress amongst 
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moiiey''Ieadiug classes but it is now au accepted fact and open opposition is fare; 
ita existence in many cases has led to a reduction of the money-lenders’ rate of 
interest. The first few years of the last decade were ones of rapid expansion and 
enthusiasm. The financial crisis which occurred in 1913 following on the closing 
of the Peoples' Bank in September of that year, followed by the outbreak of war, 
resulted in widespread contraction of credit; the co-operative societies suffered 
considerably but there was no such run to withdraw deposits as in the case of 
ordinary banks and the Post Office Savings Bank. The period 1914-1917 was 
however necessarily one of consolidation rather tlian expansion ; the central banka 
in order to meet an anticipated withdrawal of deposits were unable to loan all the 
requirements of the primary societies ; a succession of poor harvests combined with 
war conditions strained the banks to their utmost, and in some cases members had 
to resort once more to the village money-lenders. On the whole the societies 
survived splendidly and the lull in expansion was made an opportunity for cancel¬ 
ling unsuccessful societies and removing undesirable members, so that by 1918 the 
co-operative movement was once more expanding rapidly with a body of membeTs 
purged of undesirables. Since then progress has b^n continuous, and much as 
the movement has benefited the Punjab in the past, this is nothing to what may be 
hoped for in the future. 

33. The history of joint stock enterprise during the past decade is of 
interest in indicating several features of the conunercial and f^ncial life of the 
province, At the ti me of the last census there was a boom in companies of doubtful 
character ; ignorance of business methods amongst the promoters, and still more a 
well-founded belief in the ignorance and credulity of those who would be their 
creditors and clients, led to the flotation of numerous hopeless ventures. The 
following statement shows the number and capital of companies in existence on 
the 31st March each year. It also shows similar details for the new companies 
registered and for companies which ceased to work in each year:— 
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^ that da^g the first year oi the decade the rush to found new 
winpames continued and m the next two years, m spite of a largenumber of failures. 

^ny newcomp^M were founded;m 1914-15 however a record number of failurei 

w^ accompamed by pmctic^y no new enterprise. The number of companiL 
continued to declme until 1919, since then there has been some increase/ The 

not decreased at the same rate as the 
capital of all classes has shown a steady 

that companies which have failed were in many 
^es petty concerns with sinaU nominal capital of which very little was paid up. 
The companies which have simnved throughout the decade Lve been of a more 

K fan ^ proportion Is paid up. 

In 1911, of the total noimn^capital of 580 lakhs, only 48 per cent, was sn^cribed 

nominal capital of 759 lakhs, 58 per 

“ f ^ census an 

nf Sr„ enterprise was the flotation of a large number 

T®* ? ftandulent type i in 1911^12 no less than 36 societies of 

^stypewerefloated whiistmthefollowingyear 2 7 came to grief; at the same time 

"^cell^cous trading companies 
«nth imufhcient resources were also bemg floated in large numbers. ®In 1913-14 

the existence of the abound banking businesses ended m disaster 10 banka witli 
paid up capital of 19 lakhs closed their doors, amongst them the Peoples' Bant 
with a paid up capital of 12|f lakhs; in the following year 19 more banking companies 

^ ^ damage to the finance and credit of the commmiitv, 

22 traing companies also came to an end. These faUures were inevitabh on 
accost of the unsound nat ure of the companies concerned, but they were expedited 
by the st^genej caused by war conditions and their numbers vrere addeS to on 
account of the greater regulation of joint stock enterprise following on the passing 
of the Compani^’Act of 1913. The effects of the crisis lasted tIroughoJt tZ 
nf thl 1916-17 most of the totally unsound companies had v^hed and 

of the 80 compames ou the regMtera 78 were reported to be engaged iu active busi- 
ness. In this year the Itust of India, the Associated Hotels and the Banyan Trust 
were nil flt^te.1 with a Urge capital of which a large proportion was paid Ip, and b 
the foUomng year these firms and the Alliance Bank of Simla, aU of which are 
connected wuth one large English firm of bankere. increased their capital; the 
of capital in these two years shown in the statement wi£ entirely 
Thl ^ enterprise and the pmd up capital of Indian firms actually decreased 

The next two years, though producing few new companies, were veara in which the 
existing compames were extremely active. The year 1919-20 showed a revival of 

companies were formed and 
capi^ was mcreaaed all round ; it should be noted however that the Beaistrar of 

Compiles stated that though there had been an increase in thfnumber 
of new compames floated there was httle sign of any growth of healthy joint slock 

' enterprise. The margiiial state- 
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companies existing in 1911 and 
in 1921. The most important 
of these are banking and loan 
societies. During the decade 37 
Jipv banks were started and 42 
dissolved. No less than 23 were 
floated in the first three years of 
the decade whilst 29 failed in the 
tw^o yearn 1913-14, 1914-15. 

Those existing in 1921 are on a 
much more aatisiactory basis 
than those of 1911; about 45 
per cent, of the nominal capital 
IS paid up, whilst of the 42 
banks which failed, less than 19 
per cent, was paid up. Insur¬ 
ant societies, ivhich numbered 
14 in 1911 and are now reduced 
to 4, included the fraudulent 
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provident societies wliicli liave been mentioned above; 38 societies have floated 

and 44 dissolved during the decade, whilst others have now been classified under 
other heads. Of the 44 societies dissolved, 22 existed for less than 12 months and 
14 for less than 2 years ; they had nominal capital of 71 lakhs of which only 4 
IftWiia was paid up; the province is well rid of such questionable businesses. The 
number of trading companies shows a decline from 58 to 44 in the 10 years, but 
during that period no leas than 63 companies were registered while 70 failed, 
indicating the unhealthy state of joint trading ventures. The decUne in 
joint industrial enterprise is most marked; 34 mills and presses existed 
in 19U whilst only 9 remained in 1921; this is partly due to the registering 
centre of several such companies being transferred to Delhi, but the Punjab 
returns show 24 such companies which have been wound up j these 24 companies 
had a nominal capital of 97 lakhs of which 29 were paid up. The existing com* 
panics have a nominal capital of 21 lakhs of which 16 are paid up and include 
many sound and prosperous concerns. To sum u^ we may say that the past 
decade Jias been one of evident disinter for joint stock effort amongst the 
Punjab population ; the wave of optimistic investment and fraudulent flotation 
in the early years led to a shaking of credit and a disruption of trade from 
which the province has not yet recovered ; joint stock enterprise is therefore 
a subject of distrust, which prevents it from taking its proper place in financial 
and industrial expansion. Though the existing companies are mainly on a 
sound basis many of the largest and soundest of them are not indigenous but 
owe their capital and management to European flxn^, 

34. The main trade of the Punjab and Delhi is carried on by rail and river 

w'ith other parts of India or with 
foreign countries through the porta of 
Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta; the 
weight and value of the imports and 
exports are registered on the railways 
and at river posts, the value is in 
many cases arbitrarily assigned and 
must nob be taken to be more than a 
rough guide. The total imports during 
the decade, figures showing tHe average 
net import or export of the mdn 
articles of trade, and others showing 
the direction of the main streams of 
trade are given in the margin ; all these 
figures are in lakhs of rupees. In the 
previous decade both imports and 
exports had more than doubled, in this 
decade imports have increased steadily 
and have again doubled, but exports 
have fluctuated and at the end of the 
decennium only exceeded their initial 
value by about fifty per cent. Until the 
end of 1918-19 exports and imports 
tended to vary together and the balance 
of trade was first on one side and then 
on the other, the total trade for the 
first eight years showing an adverse 
balance of only 419 lakhs against the 
Punjab, an insignificant sum well 
within the margin of error due to 
unregistered trade and to the arbitrary values assigned to registered goods ; iu the 
last two years however the balance of trade was against the Punjab to the 
extent of 882 and 2,196 lakhs. 

The registered movements of gold and silver show an annual average net 
import of 630 l akb s; so that as far as any record exists the unfavourable balance 
of trade is not met by export of treasure, and indeed it is well known that the 
province absorbs vast quantities of gold and silver which disappear from cir* 
culatiou and yet are not exported. It seems to follow* that during the last two 
years of the decade the province was living on credit and that imless there is a 
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great eNpansion in export there will be a diminiRhing import in tbf near 
mture. 

The steady increase in imports indicates a steady increase in prosperity 
and in the general standard of living, they have doubled in ten years and quad* 
rupled in twenty whilst the increase in the number of people for whom they are 
imported has only been about three per cent, in twenty years. 

That exports have failed to keep pace with imports is due to the fact that 
they consist almost entirely of agricultural produce dependent in amount on the 
nature of the seasons, combined with the definite governmental control on 
exports which was instituted during the war in an attempt to check the adTance 
in prices of food. Every single article that has any considerable net export 
is a direct product of the soil, and the bitterest opponent of Malthusian principle 
would hesitate to maintain that a trade which doubles itself every ten years c a n 
be made up entirely of agricultural'produce on the export side. The trade of 
the Punjab has been rendered possible in the past by the vast extension of 
cultivation and irrigation; it may be rendered possible for a short time in the 
future by further extensions and by increased yields due to the spread of more 
scientific agricultural methods; but the time is rapidly approaching when 
imports must be replaced by more local manufacture if the standard of li\*ing 
is to continue to rise. 

The nature of the principal imports indicate the needs of society in a simple 
state, and also show at once the main directions in which industnalism should 
be directed to meet the needs of the province. 

In connection with the figures for trade with particular places, it should 
be noted that the balance of trade with foreign countries through the ports of 
India is in favour of the province, whilst that with other parts of India is 
heavily against it. In so far as imports of manufactured go^s are concerned, 
it is more hopeful for the Punjab that the adverse trade balance should be 
with India than with foreign countries, for it will be easier for it to substitute 
its ovm manufactures. 


A small volume of trade passes over well defined routes leading to A^anis- 

Central Asia and Tibet; 
imports and exports ate re^s« 
teied at trading posts and the 
total value of these in thou¬ 
sands of rupees during the last 
decade is sh^o^vn in the margin; 
the total amount is so small 
that its effect on the resources 
of the province is negligible, 
and the nature of the articles 
included in it indicates the 
impossibility of any great 
expansion. 

Of the imports from Afghan¬ 
istan noless than 62 per cent, 
have been in fruit, vegetables 
and nuts whilst the only other 
items of importance have been 
ghi, hides, and akins, raw wool 
and drugs; the exports have 
consisted of 25 per cent, manu¬ 
factured leather goods, 25 per 
cent. Indian cotton piece- 
goods, 18 per cent. English 
cotton goods, and small quantii- 
ties of rice and iron. 

The re^tration of trade with 
Central Asia was only placed on 
a satisfactory basis in 1613-14 
and for the last eight years of 
the decade the principal mer¬ 
chandise imported end exported 
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was as shottn on the left; tbe imports of raw silk and of charaa are bj far 
the most important and supply a considerable proportion of the quantities 
available in the provincial markets; amongst exports it is sad to note that leas 
than one-fifteenth of the cotton piece-goods are manufactured in India. 

Eighty per cent, of the imports uom Tibet consist of raw wool whilst borax 
accounts for another eight per cent.i the only other imports of any size are of 
live animals and salt; the exports are negligiole. 
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35- The following table, which refers to the Punjab and Dellu together 

and h^ been compiled from 
the occupational tables for 
1911 and 1921, shows that 
the number of persons depen¬ 
dent on industr)’ has not in¬ 
creased so fast as the total 
population and that, in con¬ 
sequence, the proportion of 
the former to the latter has 
dropped from 203 to 195 per 
miUe, 

As the industrial communi¬ 
ty is largely composed of 
tillage artisans, who follow 
their hereditary occupations 
irrespective of the demand 
for their services, very little 
w^eight can be attached to 
the figures and, though it is 
clear that there has been no effective demand for increased industrial labour, 
it need not be concluded that the industrial life of the provinces has sufiered a 
reverse. 

On the other hand the figures for the number of factories and other industrial 
establishments emplo}'ing twenty or more people show a considerable advance in 
the organised industry of the two provinces; in 1911 these numbered ^43 and em¬ 
ployed 49,324 operatives whilst by 1921 they had increased in number to 538 and 
were emplojing 02,424 persons. The persons employed in these establisbments 
mainly fall ftltmn the occupational groups “ Extraction of minerals ” and “Indus¬ 
try*' in which there were 1,802,752 actual workers engaged in 1921 ; hence in these 
particular occupations there is only one man employed in these establishments to 
every twenty-nine who either work by themselves or in small groups of less than 
twenty; the advance in factory production, though considerable, is not such as 
to have any appreciable effect on the population in general or the industrial 
community in particular. 

36. Ouing to the war and to financial stringency the decade has been one 
in which the communications of the province have undergone little extension. 
Railway requirements in Mesopotamia aud other Eastern vrar areas were supplied 
almost entirely by the Indian RaUways, w hich depleted their staff, plant aud rolling 
stock and even tore up some of their permanent way in a magnificent effort to meet 
the necessities of the military authorities. 

Economic conditions led to serious strikes on several of the railway systems 
of the country including the North-Western Eailwaj- which had to reduce its 
services of p^en^r trafSc and entirety discontinue goods bookings for certain 
periods; a serious Portage of coal, due to strikes in the mining centres and to 
shortage of rolling stock required to import it into the Punjab caused even more 
serious interruptions in traffic facilities. 

With their attention entirely devoted to supplying military demands and 
to mamtaining their home services with as little interruption as possible, the 
authorities could not attempt to carry out any but the most urgent construction 
within the province, with the result that only 487 nifies of new' branch lines were 
opened during the decade, whilst in 1917 the Sutlej Valley Railway from Kasur 
to Lodhran with 203 miles of track was dismantled to provide permanent way 
material for military lines. The new lines, of which those affor^ng increased 
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communicattons in the Fetosepoie, Julltmdut and HosHiarpui Diatricts are tiie 
moat important, are shown below:— 
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In addition to th© coDfitmction of 488 inil6s of new Un^i tho KsilwRy 
sy stem was vastly improved by the doubling of the line from Ambala to Lahore and 
from Lahore to Kac^rind which was completed during the decade. 

Between 1911 and 19^) the mileage of metalled roads rose from 2,619 to 
2,9^; the whole of the increase was in roads maintained by local authorities and 
nminlyjconsists of short stretches of road serving local markets and railway stations. 
Little has l>een done to extend the system of through road eo niTniini fii ^ ti fvna but a 
great deal of improvement has been effected on the one great road of the province; 
as a result of the doubling of the railway line from Ambala to Lahore the old rail¬ 
way bridges over the Sutlej and Beas were abandoned and these have been con vert¬ 
ed into road bridges; a road bridge has been constructed over the Ravi to replace 
the old bridge of boats, and another over the Chenab at Wasirabad was under 
construction at the time of the census and has since been opened for tra£hc ; works 
of leas magnitude have overcome the temporary dislocation of road traffic which 
used to occur as the result of floods in seasonal torrents which croK the road near 
Ambala and other places; the Grand Trunk Road now runs without a break right 
through the province and traffic on it suffers no interruption at any time of year. 

The length of unmefcalled roads has risen from 20,857 to 22,106 miles in 
the same period. 

Inspite of the financial stringency there has been much activity on public 
works not directly connected with communications, and the decade is marked by 
small beginnings in the introduction of electricity. The Simla Hydro-electric scheme 
which provides energy to Simla and also pumps water to that station from a distance 
of thirteen ^es was commenced in I90S and completed in 1914; Lahore has been 

S rovided with electric light and ene^ for fans by the Lahore Electric Supply 
ompauy which started distribution of current in 1912; in aiianwali District the 
construction of the Nammal Dam has provided irrigation to 18,000 acres of cultiva¬ 
ble land and has marked a new de velopiuent in the irrigation system of the province; 
in Lyallpur an experiment in agricultural economics has been iiiitiat^ by the* 
constmetiou of a grain elevator on American lines; in Lahore much progress 
has been made in the extension and construction of public buildings including 
hospitals and a veterinaiy college, and a step forward in the s^tem of treatment of 
criminals has been marked by the conversion of the old district Jail into a Borstal 
Institution where youthful offenders are afforded a chance of reclamation. 


Section V.—The Movement of the Population, 

37, The census showed an increase of 1,309,693 and 74,741 persons in the vsita. 
Punjab and Dellu respectively, being increments of 5*6 and 18-8 per cent, on their SS.f “1 
populations in 1911. 

Ta k i n g the two provinces together the numbers of immigrants and emi¬ 
grants have increased by 62,713 and 1,332 respectively resulting in a total gain by 
migration of only 61,381 persons which forms a negligible factor in the total in¬ 
crease. In the Punjab 2-5 per cent, of the total population, and in Delhi 381 per 
cent., consists of imimgrants; hence the census statistics for the Punjab illustrate 
the natural increase in the countryside whilst those for Delhi do not. 
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Figuiea showing how the total increase is disttihuted between British and 

State territory, between town and coun¬ 
try, and between the sexes are ^Ten m 
the margia. Imnugration accounts for 
the increase in Delhi being so much 
greater than that in the Punjab; 
though this inumgration was mainly 
cauB^ by the creation of the new 
capital it is large in the rural as well as 
in the urban area. That the rate of 
increase has been larger in British 
Territory than in the Punjab States is 
entirely due to the fact that much of the 
State territory is situated in parts 
of the province where the increase 
has been smaller than elsewhere, it is due to locality and has no traceable con¬ 
nection with any difieience in administration. 

Vital statistics show a slower rate of natural increase in towns than in rural 
areas, and that the actual increase in towns has been so much greater than in the 
country must be due to a movement of the rural population towards them. The 
increase in the Delhi urban area is exceptional and is fully accounted for by the 
crearion of the capital, whilst the rapid increase in the rural area is also due to 
immigrants attracted by the vicinity of the city and illustrates the universal fact 
that the countryside can and does support a larger rural population in the vicinity 
of large towns than elsewhere. The greater rate of increase in urban than In 

rural areas in the Punjab is an entirely new 
feature of census statistics, for the first time 
the proportion of the population living in 
towns has increased; this new feature is shown 
both in British and State territoiy but far less 
in the latter, the difference is in reality greater 
than the figures indicate as part of the increase in the urban population of the 
states is due to a mere terminolo^cal change under which the headquarters of 
many States have been for the £rst time treated as towns in the census 
statistics. 
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In the Punjab as a whole there are now 671,2So more females and 638,408 

more males than in 1911 and, though the 
difference between these numbers is smAl] yet 
owing to the previous disparity between the 
sexes, this constitutes an increase of 6'3 per 
cent, amongst females as against only 4*9 
per cent, amongst males. This higher rate of 
increase amongst females has done much to 
remedy the evil results of the plague in the 
previous decade which by 1911 had left only 817 females to every 1,000 
males, and the proportion has now risen to 828. In all urban areas, except those 
in the Punjab States, males have increased faster than females showing that the 
drain of the towns on the rural population has been largely confined to male work¬ 
ers. Amongst rural areas that of Delhi is the only one showing a rise in the 
proportion of males; this is quite possibly due to the fact that the stream of 
migration to this partially suburban area has affected the sex distribution in the 
same way as it has done in true urban areas. 


The change in age distribntion has been almost as striking as that in the 

proportion of the sexes; whilst the increase in 
the total population of the Punjab and Delhi 
has been 5‘8 per cent, there has been a decline in 
the number of persons between ifi and 40 yeaza 
of age associated with a very large increase in 
the numbers of old people and young children. 
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The influenza epidemic of I91S is responsible for this change in age distii- 

ISIS diTid-d 1, tte !««, ^ ^ 

(katb-tAta of tha deude. wmcp the death-rate of 1918 ts shown as a 

multiple of the mean death-rate for the 
decade; in that abnormal year the death-rate 
amongst young children was increased by less 
than 50 per cent, whilst it was quadrupled 
amongst young adults and only doubled 
amongst the aged. 

The plague epidemics of 1901-11 lessened 
the reproductive power of the population by 
lowering the proportion of women, this defect 
has been remedied during the last decade but 
it has been replaced by a decline in the numbers of persons of the procreative 
ages. The defect observed in 1911 was one that might have been pennanent, 
that observable in 1921 is one which carries its own remedy and will be removed 
by the mere passage of time ; on the other hand the immediate position is worse 
than in 1911 for whereas in that year every 10,000 of the population included* 

152 women of child-bearing age (15 to 40) it now includes only 143. 

33. Subsidiary Table III shows the increase per cent, in the population of v*httiatw 
each district and state recorded at each oensas since 1881; it should be noticed that 
increase per cent, in population and increase per cent, in density are identical when en Rwums. 
used with reference to a fixed area; omission to note this elementajy fact has led 
to some curious remarlcB In past census reports. 

It will be my object to discover-what permanent features and conditions 
influence the increase of population and then to discuss the temporary or fortuitous 
condirions which have interfered with the influence of the former during the last 
decade. In paragraphs 17 and 18 the pressu^ of existing population on existing 
resources was discussed at length and the districta were collected in five groups 
according to the extent of that pressure. discussion was based on the static 
conditions of the moment, but the conclusions can now be compared with the 
actual movements of population in the past with a view to determining whether 
they account for those movements and, if not, whether they require modification. 

The following lists of districts show them arranged within these groups 
according to the extent to which their population has varied during the last forty 
years and diuing the last decade:— 
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An examination of tlie figured shn^vs at once that the increase in population 
during the last forty years liaa been greatly influenced by the pressure on resources. 
In the first list the only districts which appear to be wrongly grouped are Feroze- 
pore,Hissar, Attack, Jheluiu, Rawalpindi, Simla, Cluj rat, Kangra and Hoshiarpur: 
and five out of these nine districta can at once be eliminated for special reasons ; —^ 

The misplacement of Ferozepore is too slight to be of any significance ; 
the inciease in population of Raivalpindi and Simla is largely due to the presence 
of growing towns, apart from the uroan population the increase in these districts 
has been 11 'S and-—18'8 per cent, respectively; we have already seen that the people 
of Hoshiarpur and Kangra depend very largely on earnings of service outside their 
districts, and these earnings enable the population to increase in excess of the 
numbers which could be supported by the resources of the districts. 

The list shows that in twenty-five out of twenty-nine districts the increase 
in population during the last forty years has been governed by the extent of 
pressure on resources. Everyone would expect that pressure on resources 
would affect the increase of population, but the figures go further and tend to show 
.that this one factor has actually governed the increase to the exclusion of all others. 

Cause and effect are so strikingly connected t hat we arc at once led to ques¬ 
tion the grouping of the four districts which appear to form exceptions to the 
general rule, Hissar, Attock, Jhclum and Gujrat. Are we to recognise these as 
exceptions to a^ general rule proved by all other districts, or are we to argue in a 
circle and assume that they were ^vrongly grouped in paragraph 18 ? Hissar, 
Attock and Jhelum are all marked by two characteristics; — their dependence 
on rain and the inferior <juatity of much of their soil; the arguments in paragraph 
18 were based on statistics extending over & term of years, and it was noted that 
in districts where crops suffered violent fluctuations they could not support- such 
large numbers of people aa in districts where they gave the aatoe average outturn 
but were les,s liable to fluctuate from year to year ; I am doubtful as to whether 
sufficient weight was given to this point an^ therefore whether these districts 
should not have each been placed in the group below that in which they are shown 
above. As regards Gujrat T can find no reason for modifying the conclusions 
drawn in paragraph 18. 

The increase during the last decade does not show the same striking agree¬ 
ment with the arrangement of districts by groups though it shows some traces of 
the influence of the retarding force of pressure on resources ; the same is true of the 
increa^ in other decades and it is evident that a period of ten years is insufiir-ient 
for this one factor to prevail over the other innumerable influences which affect 
increase. 
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The second list indicates that during the last decade the increase has been 
much less than might have been expected in Hissar, Attock, Muzaffargarh, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Jhelum, Sialkot and Gurgaon; whilst in a lees degree Bhahpur, Mul¬ 
tan, Jhang, ^at]wall and Gurdaspur exhibit the same feature of an unexpectedly 
s^ow rate of increase; and, on the other hand. Ferojsepore, Ludhiana, Rohtak and 
Gujrat show an increase in population larger than that which might be expected 
from their natural advantages and their previous history. 

89. The first influence to which we turn is naturally that exerted by disease; 

the health of the decade hue 
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been nuifomdy good except for 
the epidemics of plague, fever 
and influenza in 1915, 1917 and 
1918 respect] wl}^ Apart from 
these the death-rates of the 
various districts have been 
mainly governed by local con¬ 
ditions, but these epidemics 
spread over the province irres- 
t^etiye of conditions and the 
additional death-rate caitseil by 
them may be described as 
fortuitous; their influence was 
a chance feature of the decade 
quite independent of theperma- 
nent forces which affect growth 
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of popiJation. ^ The figurea in the tnargin show the extra, death-rate caused by 
these diseases in the fifteen districts where their aggregate effect was greatest; 
the figures show the exr,es3 of the plague and fever death-rates in 1915 and 1917 
over the normal death-rates from those diseases, and the total death-rate from 
infiaeuza in 1918 all of which was abnomiaJ. 

Of these fi^cn diatiicts which suffered most heavily, nine are amonpt 
those mentioned in the previous paragraph as showing a smaller increase than 
expected, but on the other hand three of them are amongst those in W'hich the 
mcrease was characterised as unexpectedly high. The exceptional epidemica 
of the decade do not go far in accounting for the abnormalities in mcrease of popu¬ 
lation noted in the last paragraph. 

40. Migration will be discussed in detail in Chapter 111 but a few of the eu«i ot 
conclusions which will be found iu that chapter must be mentioned here in •*'***'■“" ““ 
order to explain soit^ of the features of the recent changes in distribution of the^SSS" ^ 
population. Migration must not be re^rded as a cause of the changes in district 
population but rather as the means through which such causes operate. It has 
already been shown that the changes in distribution over a long period have been 
almost entirely attributable to pressure on resources, and, as imgration has always 
been taking place, it follows that it too is also governed in the long run by this 
press^ ; it is therefore unn^ssary to examine the normal trend of inigration 
in this paragraph and attention ivill be confined to the abnormal or temporary 
migration that has occurred duriug the last decade, such migration whilst not in 
itself accounting for the abnormal changes in population noticed in paragraph 33 
may throw considerable light on the causes which have produced them. 

The main types of migration which will Ije noticed b .3 peculiar to the last 
decade are that due to tlie establishment of the canal colonies and that due to 
the scarcity conditions which prevailed at the time of the census- 

The statistics show that a canal colony passes through five stages in its 
«volutioubefore being irrigated it supports a small population living in widely 
scattered village or else of a nomadic nature; immediately after irrigation it 
receives a ^eat influx of colonists who include the government grantees and large 
numbers of pecans seeking employment as their tenants and artisans; the grantees 
are selected mainly from the most congested districts but also include persons from 
elsewhere who have particular claims, the tenants usually accompany the grantees 
and their composition shows the same characteristics; after the grantees have 
established themselves and the pioneer work is completed many of the tenants 
and labourers find that the keen demand for their services shows signs of abate¬ 
ment and large numbers return to their original homes or, if opportunity occurs, 
move on to another freshly colonised tract; those who leave the colony consist 
mainly oi those who came originally not because of severe pressure in their 
own districts but because of attachment to grantees coming from districts w'hich 
ate not overcrowded ; after this exodus of superfluous tenants and of the un¬ 
successful colonists the population settles down to permanent residence, imini- 
granta continue to arrive in small numbers but the old immigrants die out and 
are replaced by their children so that even without any emigration the number 
of immigrants rapidly grows le^ ; the final stage is reached when the briginal 
stock of immigrants have all died out and the colony is inhabited by persons 
bom within its boundaries and in this stage it ceases to bear the distinctive marks 
of a colony and begins to rank with the old districts in its effect on migration. 

Each stage except the last is temporary and the migration wWch accompanies 
it is peculiar to the time and is not a permanent feature of provincial movements 
of population. 

The exact operation of these processes ia somewhat obscured by the fact 
that the different colonies are not coterminous with districts, for which alone 
census statistics are available. Montgomery and Sheikhupura contain much 
land colonised during the last decade but both also include some land which was 
irrigated and colonised before the decade had commenced; separate statistics for 
Sheikhupura before the last census are not available and it has to be considered 
in conjunction ^th Gujranwala, These districts show the first stage in the 
process of colonisation ; in Montgomery the excess of immigrants from the non- 
colony districts over the emigrants to them has risen from 10,43.3 to 84,491 in 
the decade and allowing for deaths since 1911 probably 76,141 of the present 
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inumgrants have arrived daring the decade ; in Gujranwala and Sheikhupura 
the excess has risen from 74,272 to 136,172 daring the decade and probably 76,287 
of the present itamigrants are of recent arrival. Part of Multan has also been 
first colonised since IDll, bat so much of it was previously irrigated that the 
figures are much less striking ; in it the " balance of inigraHon ” from non-colony 
districts has risen from 26,498 to 42,032 during the decade and the actual immi¬ 
gration during the decade has resulted in the presence in 1921 of 20,834 new 
colonists. 

The next stage in colonisation Is illustrated by Shahpur; part of this had 
already been colonised in the previous decade and the last ten years have witness¬ 
ed the process of consolidation and the exodus of superfluous tenants and 
labourers. The full effect is obscured because a large part of the district is 
not colony land and the migration to and from that part folloiii'S different laws, 
even so the statistics give striking proof of the theory ;the balance of migration 
in favour of this district from the non-colony districts has dropped from 83,762 in 
1911 to 38,965 in 1921, this decline of 44,797 is partly accounted for by deaths 
amongst the old colonists but allowing for this it is still probable that actual 
emigration during the decade has resulted in the enumeration of 28,043 peraops 
elsewhere in 1921 who were inside the district in 1911. 

The colonisation of LyaUpur took place before the census of 1901 which 
naturally revealed an enormous increase in population entirely due to immigra¬ 
tion ■ the census of 1911 showed a decrease in t-be number of immigrants far 
larger than could be caused by deaths and must have been partly attributable 
to actual emigration; the present census shows a drop in the balance of 
migration from 392,374 to 322,472 which is a decrease of no less than 69,902^ 
yet this decrease is more than accounted for by the normal mortality amongst 
old colonists and it is probable that actual immigration exceeded emigration 
during the decade by about 9,000 persons of whom 8,573 now survive. 

These statistics illustrate the three intermediate stages in ^colonisation, 
but it must l>e noticed that the figures for the Jhang district do not fit in with 
the rules enunciated, this district is however exceptional in many ways and the 
migration between it and non-colony districts has been too small to form the 
basis of auy conclusive arguments. 

These remarks apply to the migration between the six true colony diatriefs 
and the non-colony districts; the figures for migration between the six districts 
themselves are even more striking; during the decade Shahpur has lost large 
numbers to Gujranwala, Montgomery and' Jhang,^ and a few to Multan, wbiM 
practically no movement has taken place between it and LyaUpur; LyaUpur has 
lost to every district except Jhang ; Montgomery, Sheikhupura and Multan have 
all gained heavily from the older colonies whilst amongst themselves the only 
considerable movements have been from Montgomery to Sheikhupura and from 
Multan to Montgomery, 

The actual figures for the gain in the population of 1921 due to the migra¬ 
tion of the decade are os follows:— 
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It will be seen that Shahpur has lost both to colony and to non-colony 
areas, Jbang and LyaUpur have lost to colony areas but have gained from 
non-colony areas, and the three new colonies have gained both from colony and 
non-colony areas. The gain of each colony from non-colony areas indicates ite 
present force of attraction, but the loss of one colony to another is the result of two 
attracrions in opposition ; roughly we can say that the migration away from 
LyaUpur, Jhang and Shabpur represented by the first column of figures is an 
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exceptional feature of the decade due to tJic fonuation of new colonies, whilst all 
other figures are normal for these three districts; on the other hand all the figures 
for Montgomery, Sheikhupura, and Alultan are abnormal features of the decade. 

We can now turn to the eSect of the canal colonies on the non-colony 
districts i in 1911 there was a balance of migration of 590,003 in favour of the 
former and by 1921 this hod risen to 02T,924, this constitutes an increase of 
37,451 but allowing for deaths amongst the old colonists it is probable that no 
less than 155,455 of the new balance in favour of the colonies is due to migra¬ 
tion of t he decade. The figures in the mar|pn 
show the birth-place per mtffe of the balance 
in 1911 and in 1921 and of the new colonists 
who have come in during the decade. The 
figures in the first two columns are ver)*^ similar 
in the case of m^t districts, showing that the 
sum total of the attraction of the colonies 
has operated on these districts in much the 
same way since 1911 as before that year; 
there are however exceptions and these are 
particularly noticeable on reference to the 
last column of figures which show- that 
Amritsar, Gujrat, Ludhiana, Kangra, Karual 
and Dera Ghari Khan have sent a far smaller 
proportion of migrants to the colonies during 
the last ten years than before; of these the 
last three have always sent so few as to 
render the effect " on their population prac¬ 
tically negligible; on the ot her hand JuUundur, 
Hoshiarpur, Lahore, Jhelum, Ferozepore, 
Miftiiwab, Muaaffargarh, Hissar, Gurgaon, 
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Rawalpindi and At-tock have increased their contributions to the colonies. 

■ The majority of these changes can be ascribed to one reason wtdeb is the 
tempora^ migration which occurred at the end of the decade in consequence 
of the widespread failure of crops. 

Taking the average matured area for the period 1910-11 t'o 1919-20 as a 
uoimal for the bask of comparison, the percentage of the normal area which was 

harvested in 1920-21 is shown in the marginal 
list; those districts which appear near the bottom 
of the list naturally supplied large numbers of 
temporar)' emigrants looking for employment, 
and out of the eleven districts which have 
supplied a greater number of colonista than 
usual seven appear at the very bottom of the list, 
the other four being Jnllundur, Hoshiarpur, 
Lahore and Muzaffargarh. Residents of Jukundur, 
Hoshiarpur and Lahore have secured very large 
grants in the Montgomery district and may 
account for the increase in emigration to the colo¬ 
nies though it is also possible that it has been 
temporarily incrcaacd owing to scarcity. The 
enhanced emigration from Muzaffargarh has been 
almost entirely towards the adjacent district of 
Multan, and, though the area cropped in each 
district bore much the same relation to the normal, 
yet it is quite certain that owing to failure of the 
inundation canals there was a certain amount of 
temporary emigration from the former to the latter. ^ 

Reference to a map will show that Ludhiana and Amritsar are situated 
amongst districts where the failure was greater than in themaelves, this being 
so it IS natural that the inhabitants should regard their position as favourable 
and would resort less than usual to em^ation ; the falling off in emigration from 
Gujrat is clearly due to the fact of the introducrion of new irrigation which caused 
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many pemons who had proviously sought more or less petmanent laboui in 
the colonies to leturn to their anoeatral rands. 

bumming up it is clear that Lyallpur, Jhang and Shahpur have lost many 
inhabitants and that Sheikhupura, Montgomery and Multan have gained many 
o^ing to the conditions peculiar to a-decade which witnessed the colonisation of 
the latter three districts; and also that scarcity conditions in 1921 led to much 
temporary migration from Jhclum, Hissar.' Attock, Rawalpindi, Mianwali. 
Ferozepore, Gurgaon and Mnzaffargarh to the colonieswhilst variations in the 
muteness of the scarcity led to less migration than usual from Amritsar and 
Ludhiana. 

Scarcity conditions have affected the migration between non-colony 
districts themselves os well as between them and the colonies j and in the case of 
districts near the boundaries of the Punjab States and of other provinces it has 
also affected imgratiou across the border, but in these last eases it is impos¬ 
sible to trace its influence as we have not got the agricnltural statistics for the 
states and extra-provincial districts. Comparison of the balance of migration 
(t. e., the number of iniungrants minus the number of emigrants) in favour of each 
district in 1911 and 1921 gives an indication of the changes in the course of migra- 
tion, and the effect of these changes on the population is best illnstrated bv giving 
tks balance per miUeot the 1911 population. For instance ; in isn' Hissar 
showed 130,390 immigrants and 116,814 emigrants and thus had a balance of 
migration of 19,582 in its favour but in 1921 the balance was 39,211 against it, 
so that the difference in the balance in the two years was—58,793 which amounts 
nii/ie of its population in 1911. Changes in the course of migration 
have therefore accounted for a change of —73 per mUk b the population of 
the district smee 1011. 

■The effect of changes b migration, calculated in this way. are shown b 
the following table which gives separate figures for migration with British dis- 
t rtets of the Pun jab, with Funjab Stat es and w ith area s outsid e the p rovince i — 

Chtnge in tie telmnw trf btitwoeniOll md IBS I per o( the totml populmtioit of 1511 , 
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are urittog^u acranung to tne figures in tne itrst cotimm, tor 
it is only for British Territory that we have crop statistics which enable us to 
gauge the influence of the scarcity conditions. The position of the canal 
colonies in this statement has idready been explamed. Apart from these, and 
Simla, the migration from which is entirely artificial, and Gujrat which has 
been newly irrigated, it mil be found that every district high on the list reaped 
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a liigher percentage of & normal crop m 1921 than adjacent districts whilst 
the reverse is trne of those districts low on the list. The only exception is 
found in Jullundur, irt^hich sent many grantees to Montgomery, and a few of 
the districts near the middle oi the list in which the change in balance of 
migration with other districts has been very small. The table affords very 
striking proof of the fact that the main changes In the stream of migration in 
the two census years are due very largely to temporary migration resiuting from 
the scarcity conations which prevailed at the 1921 census. 

Had we got figures showmg the severity of the scarcity in the Punjab 
States and in districts of the surrounding provinces it is probable that reference 
to these and to a map would show that the figures in the second and third 
columns are as much due to variations in that scarcity as are those in the first 
column, 

41. Turning to the second column of figures at the Ijcginning of paragraph Stu&mur 
38, which shows the percentage of increase in each district during the last decade, 
we can now see the effect of the conclusions arrived at in the last two paragraphs. Variations m 
In the group of districts at the bead of that list we have seen that Montgomery, 
Sheikhnpiira and Multan owe a great deal of their increase to migration which ia 
a feature peculiar to the liecade which witneased the first colonisation of large 
areas within them ; on the other hand this same feature of the decade lias had an 
opposite effect on Lyallpnr and Shahpur in which there would have otherwise 
been larger increases. Shahfur has b^n passing through the adjustment stage 
of colony growth and has lost many superfluous labourers and unsuccessful colo¬ 
nists, its rate of increase has therefore been less during the decade than before 
and in all ^probability less than it uiU be in the near future. Lahore's rate of 
increase has been checked by extensive migration to ilontgomeri’, but on the 
other hand it will be shown in Chapter II that it has been accelerated by an influx 
of immigrants from other districts to Lahore City. Multan lieing yet in tlie early 
stages of colonisation is likely to show a far greater rate of increase in the near 
future. Jhang has been affected, like Lyallpur, by the drain on its population 
caused by the newer colonies. In short, peculiar features of the decade account 
for the great differences in the rate of increase In these seven districts and but 
for these they would have shown much leas wide variations. 

In the nest group each of the three districts suffered from extremely bad 
harvests m 1921 and there was much temporary emigration from them all, but 
in the case of Feroaeporc this was nullified by temporary immigratioTi from 
adjacent parts of Rajputana which suffered even more severely ; Hissar in parti¬ 
cular suffered so severely that instead of exercising its normal attraction on the 
residents of Kajputana and the United Provinces it actually sent emigrants to 
them in large numbers. 

In the next group ilianwaU whilst losing by exceptional emigration to the 
canal colonies gained by temporary immigration from the coimtry to the west 
which sufferetl more severely from scarcity than it did iteeff ; Muzaffargarh and 
Jhelnm lost large numbers b^ temporary emigration in 1921 and had It not been 
for this would almost certainly have shown considerable increases instead of 
losses in population, Dera Ghazi Khan, though this is not borne out by recorded 
statistics, had also a bad year and lost by temporary emigration ; but the main 
reason for its small rate of increase is to be foimd in the attraction exercised on 
its population by extensive newly irrigated lands in Eahawalpur State. 

The nine districts in the next group do not appear to have been affected 
very considerably by peculiar features of the deca<le, but the five wbich show 
the greatest increase certainly owe part of that increase to teniporarj' immigra¬ 
tion from neighbouring districte during the scarcity of 1021 ; increase in Jul- 
lundur was checked by the grant of lands in Montgomery to meml>ers of its 
congested population; Sialkot whilst sending large numWrs of emigrants te the 
canal colonies did not exceed its previous records in that direction, but it 
lost considerably more emigrants than usual to non-colony districts. 

In the last group Simla gained at an artificially high rate merely ouing to 
the presence of the town of Simla, the March population of which exceeded that 
of 1911 by a very large amount ovsung to the imiovation in various Govern¬ 
ment departments of remaining at the aviniiuer headquarters throughout the 
year. Gujrat gained exoeptionally owing to new irrigation which brought back 
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numerous emigrants who had sought employment in the canal colomes at a 
time when their own lands were dry and comparatively unproductive, Ambida 
lost increased emigration, whilst Gurgaon lost more than any other district 
b}' epidemics of disease. 

It is thus seen that the temporary features attending the close of the decade, 

and the colonisation which occurred during the 
decade, all tend to account for the cases where 
increase in population dunng the last decade does 
not appear to have been in accordance with that 
which would have been caused by pressure on 
resources acting alone. Unfortunately it is quite 
impossible to make any numerical estimate of that 
part, of the npgration of the decade which was 
temporary or due to changes in colonisation; were 
it possible to do so we could eliminate it and then 
get. further figures indicating where to look for 
further peculiar influences of the decade ; without 
it it is scarcely logical to look further as it in itself 
may be sufficient to account for all the peculiari* 
ties noticed in paragraph 38. ft may perhaps be 
useful however to indicate how the increased attrac- 
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tion of the large towns has affected the population 
of the various districts. We have figures for im* 


migrants to towns but not for emigrants from them; 
the marginal statement shows the excess of the 
immigrants recorded in 1!)21 over those recorded in 1911 to the cities and 
towns of Lahore, Amntsur, l^tiiltan, Raw'alpindi, Ambala, Julhmdur, Sialkot and 
Feiozepore; immigrants from the districts in which each town is situated have not 
been included as they have no efiect on the population of such districts. It is 
interesting to observe the rival influences of pressure on population and proximity 
to the towns wMch have operated to produce this change in the urban popu- 
latiun, but detaUed comments must be reserved for Chapter 11. 

Vmuu<«is increase in density per square mile is indicated in the following 

dbmIisi. map, the striking feature about which is that it shows that the changes in density 
during the last decade have been characterised by a great increase in theceutral 
parts of the province accompanied with little change or witli actual decrease in 
the outlpng districts :■ 
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The actual change In the number of persona per square mite la a somewhat 
misleading guide to variations in population; for instance Montgomery, SbeiJa¬ 
pura, Lyallpur and Lahore have all gained over forty pereons per square mile 
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during the decade but their populatiom have shown very different featurea in 
their increase; Montgomery had an extremely light population in 1911 and its 
gain of 46 persons to the inile has been caused by a very rapid increase and yet 
has still left the conntr^’^side sparsely inhabited; Lahore with a much denser 
population to start with baa needed a comparati vely small increase in it in order 
to give it 48 more persona to the mile ; wdiilst Sheikhupura and Lyallpur show 
intermediate rates of increase. If however the change in density is shown as an 
Increase per cent, on its initial amount it becomes synonymous with change in 
population. In the following marginal table the ffrst and second columns of 
figures show the change in density expressed in these two ways and it will be 
noticed that the second column is identical with the statement given at the begins 
uin^ of paragraph 38. The third and fourth columna show the change in density 
of the rural population per square mile of cultivated area; it is to a comparison of 
columns two and four that attention should be paid as the latter shows how far the 
■increase per cent, in mean density 

ifX Benaity betvwD WH Mid Ifril. 


(orin population) is nullified by a 
corresponding or even greater in* 
crease in cultivation ; for instance 
in Montgomery, ShaJipur, Jhang, 

Mi an wall and Gujrat whilst popu- 
lation and mean density have 
increased the incidence of the rural 
population on the cultivated area 
has actually decreased ow'ing to an 
extension of cultivation which 
more than balances the increase. 

In Simla the apparent increase in 
mean density is entirely due to 
urban groivth and beyond the limits 
of the one town the density of the 
population has decreased very con- 
siderabiy. The reverse conditions 
are observable in Attock, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Ambala and Gurgaon 
in which the bad seasons of 1921 
caused a restriction of cultivation 
so great that a decline in popula¬ 
tion was accompanied by an 
increase in its incidence on the 
cultivated area ; in these districts 
it is clear that even though there 
was temporary emigration in 1921 
it ivas insufficient to leave the 
remaining population with means 
of subsistence equal to that which they enjoyed iu 1911. 

These cases are the most striking for in them an increase in mean density has 
been accompanied by a decrease in the incidence of the rural population on the 
cultivated area which provides ita means of subsistence, or vice versa ; but in a 
less degree every difference between the figures in the second and fonrth columns 
shows the same facts ; in Lyallpur increase in population did not keep pace witli 
increase in cultivation, in Jhelum a decrease in cultivation was accompanied by 
a very far greater decrease in population, and in all the districts not yet mentioned 
the increase in population was not so great as the increased pressure on resouicoB 
owti^ to those resources being less in 1921 than in 1911. 

43. No profit can l>e derived from an attempt to forecast the future 
movements of anythli^ so susceptible to innumerame and fortuitous inffuencesVvUtkns 
as the population of districts, yet the whole course of observation and argument 
given in this section tends to show that, apart from temporary disturbing causes, 
there is a normal difference in the rates of increase in the different districts of the 
Punjab. In paragraph IS the various districts were classified according to their 
apparent present capacity of supporting an increased population, in paragraph 
38 it was shown that the past increase over a long period has been roughly in 
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accordaucc witli tliat present capacity, in paj^agraphs 30 to 42 the reason for the 
increases in population duruig the past decade not being m accordance with that 
capacity has been found in various facte such as epidemic disease, canal colonisa> 
tion and scarcity at the time of the last ceueua which were all peculiar features of 
the decade. It therefore appears reasonable to conclude that the variations in 
the next decade will also reflect the varying capacity to support increased 
population mentioned in paragraph 18, except in so faras Mculiaiitiea in con¬ 
ditions niay operate to prevent that result. It is impossible to foretell the 
chances and changes of the next ten years, but a few coming events have 
already cast their shadows before them and may be mentioned as influences 
likely to afiect the future spread of population. In the canal colonies, Lyallpur 
is likely to experience little change in her rate of increase though it must 
inevitably diminish as pressure becomes felt; tihahpur having passed through 
the stage of consolidation and ejection of superfluous labour is likely to show 
a somewhat augmented rate of increase: Sheikhupura, now fully colonise d, is 
likely to follow the example afforded by Shahpur in this last decade and to lose 
many of its immigrants and therefore to show a lessened rate of increase; in 
Montgomery and Multan the present repid incicase is likely to continue for some 
years of the coming decade before being replaced by the slower rate which 
accompanies the stage of colonisation to which 1 have referred as consolidation. 

Schemes for fresh irrigation from the Sutlej , if they are completed within 
the decade, should lead to great increases in Ferozepore and Bahawalpur; and 
similarly if the Bakra Dam, wHch has so long been mooted, comes into operation 
it will enable the south-eastern districts to support a larger population which will 
probably be brought into being by inciaased Immigration from outside the pro¬ 
vince. 

Increased industrialism is likely to lead to an increase of urban population, 
of which there are already a few tentative signs, and may lead to a movement 
of population towards Lahore, Amritsar and other large centres. 

And finally the return of the temporary emigrants of 1921 should give an 
apparently accelerated rate of increase in all the districts which suffered most 
severely from the scarcity prevalent at the time that this census was taken. 

Section VI.—Houses and Families. 

tteacrtpiian 44, The types of buildings in wluch the various races of the Pimjab reside 
«i Punjab are so numerous" and varied that it is extremely difficult to give a deiimtion of 
the word “ house ” which will apply to even approximately the same unit in 
different parts of the country. Undefined, the word may be applied equally well 
to a collection of buildings inhabited by large numbers of persons connected by 
very iodefinite social ties and only characterised as a separate unit by the exist¬ 
ence of either a common courtyard or common approach, or to every individual 
room of one compact building. The main difficulty arises from the custom which 
obtains in many parts of the province of the various members of a family 
separating from each other in some particulars and not in others; such separa¬ 
tion may be complete in every way and involve separate establishments housed 
in completely separate buildings and owning separate property, it may however 
involve the mete separation of feeding and cooking anangements whilst the 
different members continue to use parts of the same ancesttal Imilding and to 
own their property jointly; the word “ house ” at once bc^ns to be confused 
with the word “ family ” and both arc extremely indefimte terms. 

In the compact villages of the south-east it is usual to find a large number 
of branches of the same family occupying one ancestral group of Ijuildings situated 
round a common courtyard, but that group may consist of perfectly distinct 
buildings and the lives of the branches residing in each may l)e entirely separate 
and independent; the group of buihiings how'ever represents what was once the 
house and common residence of a single simple family, and it is often impossible 
to draw tbe dividii^ line between a group of houses and a house formed of a group 
of buildi^. In towns the difficulty is even greater, whole lines of buildings 
may open on to one common courtyard or ^ on to a serai-public lane or alley 
possessing only one approach from the public streets; here any definition baaed 
on the possession of a common courty^ or entrance is manifestly absurd as 
both the buildings and the people inhaoiting them may be entirely independent; 
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on the other hand a aiiigle compact building may be composed of flats and 
rooms having separate entrances from the public highway and inhabited by 
persons who Imve no relations with one another. 

Definitions baaed entirely on structural feature.^ or entirely on the 
connection between the inhabitants are equally faulty, and, in connection with 
the census, it has always been recognised that it is impossible to lay down a 
definition which will be of any use in statistics; all attempt to define the house ss 
a statistical unit has therefore been abandoned and the definition adopted has 
been devised with the sole purpose of ensuring that the enumerating stafi should 
overlook no building likely to have inhabitants and should not include in one 
house ** a group of buddings so large as to make the complete enumeration of 
its inhobitanta a matter of difficulty. The definition adopted will be discussed 
in the next paragraph, ljut Ijefore coming to it it is best to give a rough idea 
of the types of buildings which are met with in various parts of the province. 

As a general rule the type of house follows the type of \ilbge; in the eastern 
plains, where compact villages sprang up on account of the necessity for mutual 
protection, the same consideration led to the various branches of a family hanging 
together and liviim round a common courtyard with a single entrance ; the 
necessity of mutual protection has disappeared but the type of village has been 
fixed and lack of space obliges successive branches of the family to go on extend- 
in^r and enlarging the old buildings even though they may separate from each 
ot^er by the establishment of individual cooking arrangemeuts. 

In the west, where the villages are smaller and more scattered, family 
disseuaons lead not only to the separation of cooking arrangements but to the 
erection of entirely separate building^ and a discontinuance of all mutual rela¬ 
tions except perhaps in oonnection with the ownership and cultivation of land ; 
here houses arc smaller and more easily distinguishable, most have their own 
courtyard but the buildings are for joint use as much as courtyard. 

In the hills, where people live in scattered hamlets, each little family 
builds its own house near its fields and large groups of buildings inhabited by 
any but the closest relations are uncommon. 

The actual structure of the houses has been fully described in previous 
oeugus reports but has little bearing on the subjects to be dealt with in this report; 
suffice it to say that the material used depends on the locality; mud is the most 
common material and may be used in the form of unbaked bricks, unshaped 
clods, or roughly moulded slabs; w*ood and stone are largely used in the foot¬ 
hills ; thatch and matting in the riverside areas of the plains. An interesting 
series of names for the previous types of house common in the Montgomery Dis¬ 
trict (before colonisation) is mentioned in Mr. Rosens report of 1901 as illustrating 
the varying extent to wliich those who used them ivere of nomadic habits, these 
are—jlsafAa built of mud walls and roof, khudi of mud walls and thatched roof, 
jhwji of walls of mattii^ with thatched roof, dthajin iivith both walls and roof 
of thatch, and palchi which is a mere teinporarj*^ shed of screens. 

During ‘ the last decade there has nob been a vast change in the type of 
houses built, but it is noticeable that burnt bricks are being increasingly employed 
and that buildings are becoming more and more commodious throughout the 
canal colonies; in towns the burnt brick is becoming an almost universal 
building material and, though in walled towns lack of space has led to extensions 
in an upward direction and to the construction of more and more, additional 
stories, there is a very marked tendency amongst the educated and more wealthy 
classes to resort to buildings of the European bungalow type outside the limits of 
the more congested areas. 

4o. In 1381 the distinguisliing feature insisted upon in the definition of 
a house was the possession of a epmmon court.yaxd, a fact which led to the 
selection of inconveniently lar^e units for enmueration in the south-eastern parts 
of the province; in 1891 no ngid definition was attempted but the main points 
insisted on in a long aeries of instructions ^vere:—the situation within a common 
enclosure, the existence of a eommou courtyard with express exception of lanes 
and seiui-pubUc spaces in towns, and the exception of outlying huts and shelters; 
in 1901 the definition was made even more wide and practically came to being 
** every place likely to be occupied ” and the actual selection of individual units 
was left largely to the discretion of the local census officers. 
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In 1911 a far more rigid definition was attempted and this has been followed 
at the present cenaua and is contained in the instructions issued to the enumerat¬ 
ing atafi as follows;— 

In rural tracts—“ House " means a structure occupied by one commensal 
family with its resident dependents, such as ividows and servants, Such 
detached structures, as have no hearth, but are likely to have one or more 
persons sleeping therein on the night of the final enumeration, should be treated 
as separate houses, so that no person may escape enumeration. 

In tottms and cities.—’* House " means a structure intended for the 
exclusive residence of one or more commensal famiUes apart from other 
residents of the street or lane, and includes serais, hotels and the like, when 
they ate not large enough to form blocks ; shops, schools, and other institutions, 
having no hearth, but which may possibly have some one sleeping therein on 
the night of the final enumeration should be numbered as separate houses. 

It will be seen that, in rural tracts, the old method of treating all buildings 
with a common courtyard as one house has l>een abandoned in favour of the 
separation of each part of a group of buildings which has a separate cAuiAa 
or hearth. The possession of a separate cfiidha is universally recognised as 
the distinguishing mark of the partial separation of a branch of a family fronr the 
other branches and parent stem; though tbesepamtionmay be incomplete yet 
once it has taken place the branch is no longer a member of what is termed a 
confocal group and its interests and activities rapidly diverge from those of the 
other branches. Hence in rural areas the defimtion of house is based on the 
degree of separation amongst the people residing in it and practically amounts 
to the residenoe of a separate family. 

On the other hand such a defimtion would be impossible to apply in 
towns and cities and here the distinguishing mark of a househas been made to 
rest on the nature of the structure, though it also includes a modification 
based on nature of the inhabitants. 

This definition has survived the test of two censuses and has been found 
to fulfil the two main requirements which are:— 

That the de^tion should cover all buildings in which it is likely that 
people may he found on the census night. 

That the inhabitants of the unit selected should be so closely connected 
that their final enumeration can be completed by reference to one 
man and without moving from place to place. 

But there is one point m which the definition fails and that is that it 
leads, ou account of unintelligent aeal on the part of enumerators, to the selec¬ 
tion of large numbers of places as “ houses ” which are most unlikely to ^ 
inhabited on the census night. This fault not only leads to unnecessary labour in 
housc-nmnberiug and patrolling but, as the directions provide for the enumera¬ 
tion as if at his residence of a man who is temporarily absent guarding the 
crops or attending to his well, the treatment of shelters amongst the crops and 
at the wells as houses may lead to double enumeration. 

46. The number of occupied houses according to the present census is 
5,532,305 in the Punjab and 114,683 in Delhi, and is an increase of only 241,973 
over those returned in 1911. The marginal figures show the 
35 average number of houses per square mile recorded at the 
27 last five censuses, but, owing to the change in defimtion 
30 referred to in the last paragraph no comparison can be 
■w established except between the last two fibres ; the small 
increase in the number of houses is shared unequally 
by the four natural divisions as can be seen from 
Subsidiary Table VII; of these, the sparsely populated Himalayan tract 
naturally has the most widely separated houses and only has 17'5 houses 
to the square mile as opposed to 70 in the densely populated Sub-Himalayan 
districts. The changes in the natural divisions since 1911 reqinre little 
comment, the slight decline in the number of houses in the Sub-Himalayaii 
tract is so small as to be within the margin of error due to individual variations 
in the interpretation of the definition, and the only feature of note is that the 
increase m the North-West Dry Area with its large canal colonies hasbeen so small. 

The towns of the Punjab contain on the avera^3,174 hoiises as against 
109 in the average sized village; in Delhi the city and its suburbs include no less 
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than 74,188 inhabited houaea whilst the outlying villages contain an average of 

It ia to be regretted that the enumeratops treated so many places as hous^ 
which were not reaEy likely to be occupied on the census night,—in the preli¬ 
minary returns over eight million houses were entered and on the census night 
only 5*8 millions were inhabited; though the temporary migration due to the 
drought at the time of the census must have left many houses unoccupied it is 
impossible to gauge the number which were temporarily deserted owi^ to 
the inclusion of most unlikely places for human habitation in the preliminary 
returns. 

47. Throughout the two provinces the average number of residents m 
each house is remarkably constant, and amounts to 4‘3 in Delhi and in the Sub- RHidtnts la 
HimalayaD tract, 4'5 in the Himalayan Districts, 4 6 m the Indo-Gangetic Tlain ■ houm. 
and 4 8 in the North-West Dry Area. As the definition of house in rural areas 
practically ensures that the residents will form one family these figures may also 
be taken as representing the siae of normal families and they show* at once how 
far removed the Punjab is from other parts of India in its family customs ; in it 
the Hindu joint family system is practically non-esdstent and the enormous 
imdLvided families of fengal and elsewhere are unknown, the family almost 
tallies with the European separate family of father, mother and children. 

The remarkable constancy of the number of residents to a house is main¬ 
tained amongst the individual districts ; Lyallpur shows 5 o persons to a house 
flnA Jhelum only 3*8 hut every other district has an average of between four and 
five people to the house. 

ilmother remarkable feature of the figures for houses is that, in spite of the 
differcuce iu de^tion, the number of residents to a house in urban areas (4‘4) 
is very near that in rural areas (4*6) , 

' 48, The constitution of families iu the Punjab shows every possible grada- W* 
tiou from the individualistic systems common in Europe, whore every married 
m ftn iTith his wife and young unmarried children form a separate family, to the 
true Hindu joint family system, in which ail members of a family connected 
together by descent from a distant ancestor live together, own their property 
in common and pool all their individual earnings in the joint coffer for unchal¬ 
lenged administration by the head of the family ; but, except in rare cases, the 
family resembles the former type far more closely than the latter. 

In rural tracts, if the father’s house is a small one, and it usually contains 
but one living room, the marriage of a son necessitates the immediate building 
of another room ‘ and, though he may continue to use the same courtyard and 
even the same hearth, it is generally found that uithiu a short time the dissen¬ 
sions of the womenfolk, who have not been brought up from infancy amongst 
the family, make life inconvemeat so that, sooner or later, a separate hearth is 
establish^ or, more commonly, an entirely separate establishment is set up. 

The result is that throughout the country the family using one hearth 
almost invariably consists of but father, mother and unmarried children with 
poasibly a few dependents of a previous generation; but in the east, where vil¬ 
lage sit^ are compact and building space is very limited, such families have much 
more tendency to live in close association in one group of buildings than in the 
west, where tWe are fewer difficulties in the way of erecting separate houses. 

Considerations of space do not form the only reason for variety in the 
degree of separation common from village to village and from district to district; 
as a rule the higher and more orthodox castes of Hindus tendt-o greater community 
in living than those whose traditions are less restrictive, and far more than Jlusal- 
mans who live much more individualistic lives throughout the province ; this fact 
is partly due to the greater survival of ancient customs amongst the orthodox 
Hindus but is also largely due to the fact that the proprieties observed by all 
civilised races discountenance close association between persons who are not 
prevented from marriage by ties of relationship, so that the existence of strict 
exogamous customs amongst high caste Hindus permits a wider circle of relations 
to live together than would be possible amongst peoples where even close rela- 
tionslup is no bar to marriage. 

Whilst the large undivided family is practically unknown in the province, 
its influence can be seen in business relations and in the forms and conations of 
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agricultuial tenme; but even the eontiniiation of joint owneiahjp and of joint 
endeavour in business and agticultore is more a matter of convenience than a 
result of the force of tradition. ' 

In towns and cities, where the want of building space prevents the easy 
separations of rural life, Hindu fatuiliea almost invariably show a far greater 
degree of the joint constitution; and, amongst trading classes, the e^dstence of 
established business firms controlled entirely by the family has still farther aided 
the survival of the ancient systems. But even amongst these old family firms 
the ties are beginning to change from those of a joint fa^y, whose propertv and 
earnings are common and subject to the control of the head of the family, to 
those of mere partnership, where the capital is held in shares and the profits 
are subject to periodical distribution. 
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+ 9M 
-h IW 


Jim Jmt jjhm wmIc* 


+ 

-f- 

4* 

-h 


+ 

T 

+ 

-K 

+ 

4- 

+ 

4- 

-h 


+ 

-h 

+ 

"h 


+ 


4- 

-h 


21*5 

49-9 

4-3 

iO-3 

105 

1'4 

3- 2 

4- 2 
124i 
i-3 

13(1 

46-9 

55^ 

3 - 2 

S3-3 
-6 
471 

4- 0 
7-a 
81^ 


iM 

25*0 

28-6 

22-0 

13-2 

4^ 

25-9 

9'5 

8815 


li-0 

I5-3 

8^ 

3*5 

13^ 

3-S 

-20^ 

15^ 


-I- M 


4- 7S-0 

+ 070 

+ 8T-« 

+ sail 

+ 34 iS-? 

wo 
eo<] 

3S^ 
28-4 


+ 

+ 

+> 

+ 


■f m 


+ Ml -I- SM 


+ a'4 + SM 


21. 

1 

1 

mL 

mh 

189U 

a 

IBBl. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

m 

174 

m 

lei 

isa 

m 


301 

m 

m 

15T 

151 

ISO 

149 

1£S 

93 

04 

69 

91 

62 

263 

£45 

286 

367 

£53 

284 

£80 

264 

£91 

£51 

301 

323 

372 

m 


348 

370 

■ 422 

m 

> m 

203 

250 

383 

1 2711 

^ 274 

570 

560 

04) 

034 

652 

475 

44S 

526 

SO) 

4^ 

391 

355 

404 

447 

m 

481 

4£S 

464 

4S4 

423 

230 

224 

223 

S07 

174 

230 

204 

190 

180 

ISS 

2 B2 

237 

269 

£66 

247 

243 

816 

234 

226 

196 

m 

268 

381 

305 

281 

420 

372 

374 

334 

280 

583 

5f?3 

643 

m 

SOI 

270 

262 

330 

1 2S6 

251 

247 

200 

203 

L68 

m 

79 

IS 

TI 

34 


HI 

116 

113 

104 

94 

449 

3S1 

391 

357 

341 

56 

o7 

51 

51 

46 

210 

£08 

203 

£05 

193 

77 

77 

77 

76 

33 

154 

161 

I4a 

, 139 

133 

189 

13L 

I3Q 

J 125 

126 

44 

4J 

40 

I 39 

36 

300 

198 

aiB 

; 319 

m 

302 

367 

434 

459 

442 

306 

297 

357 


301 

413 

400 

440 

450 

491 

454 

443 

406 


436 

m 

519 

555 

5T3 

S34 

322; 

307 

309 

31^ 


172 

191 

181 

im 


28) 

27i 

870 

264 

m 

L24 

220 

1)3 

109 

L08 

106 

91 

S4 


m 

154 

108 

97 

04 

71 

161 

144 

169 

lOTl 

1 ^ 

m 

63 

56 

ml 

46 

301 

m 

181 

9) 

! 

165 

152 

183 

LI7 

.113 

150 

137 

ISO 

103 

94 

52 

52 

40 


30 

91 

94 

87 

82 

73 

fla 

67 

03 

5? 

4i 

J 

m 

«S4 

iWM 

m 

J 

07 

684 

m 

ml 

823 

m 

m 

629 

m 
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caAFTEa 1. 


flUBStDIAE¥ 


SUBSIDIARY TAB1*E IV. 


Variatira m tiatumt p^pulatiaii. 


Pesxkict DU Bt*XM 
Nati?ea 1^ Pmsios. 

J ' 

1 

PdixiZatM in 1921. 

roiwlijf^n in 

191L 


i'l ' 

“■ a: 

J’S 
c a, 

!i-- 

S-1+i 

Hi ^ 

3 a 5 E , 

1- 11 

1 » 1 A 

J J J 

l^s 

f a 1 

1 & ; 

E'ts 

^ 11 - 
i0!-s 

mil 

E-1 

a 

1 

g. 

g. 

s 

1 

1 

E 

6 

H- 1 

1 

E 

i 

S- 

& 

1 

B 

:a 

i 

*2" 

3 

1 

3 

■%* 

i 

1 


i 

i 

.SP 

E 

J3 

1 

fi 

1 

1 



3 

4 !. 

6 

6 


r 

$ 

0 


10 

11 

PUNJAB AND DELHI 


26,G89;Ma 


618.609 

25,394.9^ 

24.187,760 

«i0,2l9 

610,012| 

24^044*1^ 

+ 


83 , 204 ] 

‘ FCTN'JAB 


se^oi^: 

627,197 

640.386 

25,023,309 

«■ 






1 


IfUo-QkSQwnQ Plais 



046;^ 

743^11 

11J32,75« 

114)27,490 

siogwr^ 

7mm 


+ 

i-s' 

liOyGfld 

Wxm (ToTAi^ 


■ 

i 











l^TDO-OAiTfiEna Punr 


11,446,719; 

S47|T^ 

762,148 

11.381,1« 


-■ 


’■ 


* 



West (Pctcjae) — 

1 fliUBT 


816.S11) 

io«,a6t, 

t304i‘‘S 

&56,02L 

S04>iS9 

116,900 

110314 

785,307 

+ 

9nD- 

- 00*914 

£ XoAirv 


^,621 

1.901^ 

4^ 

23,382 

18.597 

6,596 

0,000 

19.012 

+ 

25'G 

- 3.235 

3 Bobtak 

.. 

772.272! 

B1.DT6 

^131 

770*433 

, . 

.. 


■ # 

* - 

- 

^ 1 


1 4 nDkiann SiaU 

■■ i 

25,SMI 

6,901 

5.094 

24,120 

25,485 

0,050 

5.618 

24.447 

— 


974 

^ GOTgJbOD 


0S2,0CI3: 

PS,313 

102,082 







♦ 


- * 

^ Piotaaifi £lak 

-J 

16,097 

^,734: 

2,840 

16^13 

19,043 

0,090 

3^ 

I6v0o9 

— 

5'3 

107 

KahuU 

. .1 

mi,im 

0e,5i5lf 

04.084 

S1415E 

79fl’,78ti 

100.847 

80;3O0 

78|;240 

+ 

4^ 

- 1*406 

3 JiiUund.ur 


622,344 

80,717; 

aowoi 

942.606 

aOLpl^20| 

80^ 

175,^ 

891^045 

"h 

S'S 

— 54^47 

6| 

i ■ 

2814751 

46,571 

42.633 

270,237 

268,133 

48.098 

46,060 

204.445 


S“2 

3.460 

19 LndliiAiiA 


507^^2! 

92.642j 

iiivasa 

0864003 

617,192 

84*315 

124,683 

557*442 

+ 

5^3 

14^51 

II; MuUrkolla 

v\ 

1 6fU^j 

14,098 

IM^ 

S2,09C1 

71,144 

10.181 

tSv497 

70.460 

-h 

16'6 

— 2.672 

J2 Fproaspone 


; 1.1)116^46 

204,008 

135^ 

1^28.810 

059.057 

196.974 

131.190 

' 893.879 

i + 

16'1 

18*084 

13. FitHdl^U Stait 


130.661 

42.402 

25,466 

133,824 

130,291 

37,748 

25.030] 

118.176 

+ 

13'1 

0,158 

14, P<t$iaiaSi^ 


1,490.7^« 

233.917 

224,376 

1*490,197 

1,407,659 

240^081 

24«j.021 

1.401*509 

+ 

fl-3 

Wie 

1» Jifid MkHi 

■ ■ 

306.163] 

75,794 

58,000^ 

290389 

271*728 

72,193 

03*9M 

263.459 

'i' 

10^ 

I2*42i 

IS[ ^o6An ^al< 


303,334 


61.360 

201436 

248;B8T 

0MO2 

. 60.982 

i 254;347 

+ 

2-7 

7*313. 

17 Lahore 

t ■ 

U3i.33^ 

230.357 

146,069 

1J&4L948 

|*03Gpl58 

218,379 

123,770 

lML,5tS 

+ 

ion 

1S*S23 

13 AnuitaaT 

^ m 

629,3741 

10rj,8l4 

221.63! 

1,045jOOl 

890,728. 

101.851 

226.005 

1.005,602 

+ 

39 

- 17*664 

|LD Gajnnw^ 

M * 

623,^1 

60.644 

n4,Gi4(^ 

660,977 

- «> ' 

* 

, 


-ik 




' 30' SbeitlmpuTi 


' i&23J35 

, 208,341 

17.695 

332,490 

i * 

- 







YffMArAirATC^ 

.. 

1,767361 

mjm 

62^124 

1*737^ 

1,721,480 

08^ 

02.314 

t,mjsm 

+ 

1^ 

— £,S»4 

2ll Jfakan. SMe 


140,446 

14,doo' 

4.339 

1 130,237 

138.039 

15.267 

4,675 

137p038 

+ 

1-8 

usen 

i2\ SimlB 

M ■ 

45^527 

13*9U 

12,766 

44,174 

39,320 

isjeo 

13,688 

34,228 

+ 

29^1 

- 3;i« 

JSimta UiU Eiaia 

1 -P 

306,716 

10,190 

12.180 

200.702 

311.230 

13,6!M 

] 11.093 

304.705 


17 

5.572 

£4* BiUispwSiai* 

*• •■ 

06000 

0,979 

0;347 

mjtm 

03*107 

7,408 

4.853 

60.492 

+ 

43 

IJll 

2^ KjinExii 

m ■ 

7€6^O0d 

34,420 

63.29D 

, ' 784,044 

770,396 

41,406 

47*U8 

1 776,039 

+ 

1-1 

— I5t»a2 

26^ IlandiSiaU 

m » 

lSJ5i,048 

9,50!f 

7.7 2€ 

183.209 

1@LU0 

3,134 

8.410 

1 180*306 

— 

1^7 

0,733 

Sukft 


64.328 

1.592 

2,126 

64,882 

64,928 

2.023 

1,444 

53,447 

+ 

2-0 

- i.010 

23 GAnMvAii 


Ul;867 

15,184 

9,0fiC 

146.733 m.073 

4.271 

11.22^ 

t 142.S3I 


2t) 

L,85U 

Sct^HixaLATAIs— 


6,6^,606 

1 mjm 


worn 

SgB00*081 

wijm 

1 sie^i 

r 6^aG9p53a 

+ 

*3 

-iav«M 

23 AmbolA 

1 A 

681.477 

00,914 

127*448 

709,012 

&89.970 

1 115.354 

I29*68fi 

1 701,804 

Hr 

"7 

- I7.fW3 

JO:} J[alsia,£laU 

m 4 

67J371 

18.790 

8^400 

^ 47,041 

66,90S 

1 10,980 

■ 10 . 93 s 

E 49.861 

— 

&7 

0,103 

31; Hgthuupnr 

•I 1 

027.410 

1 62,081 

182*123 

t 1,047,461 

918J360 

1 01.742 

; 165911 

l;02X"e8 


SI’S 

■ - 39370 

3Si Gtirdaipur 



: 77,576 

169,881 

S 934^ 

830,771 

75323 

: muc 

» 916^365 

-i- 

Sti 

■i — S),!i£S 

33j Slnikot 


037^ 


262,4a( 

» 1,1224)61 

979.563 

! 78,108 

1 247,977 

r ). 149.301 

— 

2-4 

~ 03,708 

34 Gnjrftt 


,, 674.046 

5&2SK 101,541 

80D;1O1 

745 , 0:14 

. 3l.9€i 

112 , 44 s 

i 026,122 

4 . 

62 

2^1,£03 

34 Jlicliiin 

■■ i 

477,066 

2&jm 

i 73,07^ 

t 5£6,13C 

611,57^ 

87.90S 

1 62,95S 

; 534622 


31 

— ai.tM 

lA' fUnluindi 


. M64E24 

i; e^SfiSI 44,84! 

H 63L17] 

; 617,^ 

' 7o;29€ 

1 47,44^ 

k 524.977 

+ 

in 

i 3l,G7D 

ST' Altoqk 


. 5I244C 

t iMaoj 29.ir35 

i 525,151 

519J73 

1 10.44« 

1 sxue 

527,913 


*5 

, - 0.0*0 

j Nobto-West Pit Awr- 

- 61,077,»7^ 

1 T«M4S 14^ 

1 &.617,0€S 

Bjmm 

1 mm 

i OO^iSE 

i 4.999.266 

+ 

10-4 

ei.8Si 

3b! Mont^wrj 


. 713,761 

i 151\0M: 105.081 

1 

615,291 

1 68 , 20:3 

1 ]O0.11{ 

^ 583.216 

+ 

13-6 

«.SS3 

isj Bluhpiir 

m ■ 

710,016 

1 03,310' 37.701: 

1 074.371 


t 146.321' 

i 35,46f 

1 577.490 

1 + 

16n 

i - -*7.033 

to MiuLwiil 

, , 

, 3456^ 

i 14,810] 33;iH 

1 306^69{ 

341*3" 

r 13,t18c2 

r 24p7(M 

El 3aa.4i« 

+ 

4-1 

377 

II; LyBllpnr 


. 070,463 

(1 474,480: 64.Mi- 

J 0594561 

867,711 

666 , 32 c 

^ 10.31C 

1 310,701 

+ 

60 L 

! — 10.i673 

12^ 


. 570^ 

Is 21,3101 77,60; 

I 0&6.90« 

6I6v52( 

s 23,773 

l| 8X37£ 

r m,m 

+ 

9-ia 

I - t0.Sl8 

is' MutiBA 

, , 

690,26^ 

i 103^8^ 4l,7ft 

V 820l79£ 

614^71 

80.08^ 

39.204 

\ 767.986 

"h 

8t 

if 29,&ie 

14 AaAfftniJpBi' StaU 


, 76M91 

1; 644110 S.%44j 

1 722.62C 

780.041 

7X161 

30.53) 

738*021 


2-1 

1 *7,180 

15 MuiAflftrgB.Tb 


. 1 566.47£ 

\ 20.01: 

t 2lM'i 

r 600.5JU 

60^40] 

2 

jf096 

1 23pl30 

504,86G 

+ 

n 

1 ; — *.070 

ta Dern Gbnzi Kbvi 


. 400i^LC 

1 la.ip 

S 21.53^ 

1 6044^ 

528.441 


18.860 

i 63O.40C 

- 

4i 

1 - T.fli* 

DELHI 

- 

4^161 

i! 186,m 

1 ^,191 

l| 3TL61C 



- 

1 

- 


-■ 


ItochOasoEOT PLilK 

48848£ 

1 iSBjn 

) 9»,t9< 

N 371,6l( 



1 , 

,* 

-- 



W 1 

1 Wm. 


1 












DeOu 

* 

. 48846^ 

1 \s^m 

> 00,101 

371,6I( 

.. 


, r 

m , 



- ♦ 



—^Owiof to cbiuiM in boimdiJi» tbo %ara fot lOIL Kid 1921 eumot be oomfand in tht oim of Rolit^ GiugKidt 

SbeilcbniwT* md Dellij. 
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OHjAFIEB t. 


ffUBBIDUBT XXBUia. 




SUBSmiARY TABLE V. 





Camp&rtMn with viUl italiitica (Fot Brrthh Territory only}. 




In Iflll-lWO tettl 

miinAfrp/ 

Ifiimbtf prr emt $/ 
fiopvLEali^ 0/ IflL 

Ami* 

€r 4£r./tcwc3r 
i^\ nrhiwikm 

(4-) or 
dweoaef—1 ej 
p^^miai*Qm of 1921 
compand vi’A lOlL 



Birtlu. 

DcathA. 


Dfemthf. 

ct^desikt^ 

NaImL 

AftUAl. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

1 

7 

S 

POh'JAB AJTD DELHI 

... 

S,Y«S^4 

7,8M^ 

H 

3t4 


I206.15|| 




tJ511,198 

T,i01,BOG 

H 

4W 

399 

3M 

-t- l,40iJ4e 

+ 40^191 




+ 070,138 

+ «1TJM 

1. 11 Staoi. 




tsti<yQA.mwm Plaw 


tjmjBSj 

3^197 

46-5 

869 

-E- mm 

1 


h 

3, Bobtak h + 

3. Guigoon 

4. 

Jk JiiUnndur 

0,^ TjftjIhfanA , + 

7, E^rafflepoTP . - 

9. AjnritAar 

10^ CiujiAiiiirftU i 4. 
tl. Sheikluapcrr* 

4... 

ST7^ 

S5M01 

3a%6M> 

388.117 

35a.uK) 

' 447.438 

4S7.33& 
m33»; 
43].3T)D; 

j. 4(H,t]3i 

294,117 

l00,iOS 

358,533 

353,400 

^1.433 

203.030 

337.782 

370;243! 

363^ 

370J^ 

46-e 

40-9 

4«-l 

48'5 

44-0 

479 

479 

469 

490 

3S9 

30^^ 

419 

46^1 

44*1 

35-1 

304i 

33-2 

3T9 

413 

339 

^ 63.115 
+ 56,703 
- 22,086 
-f- 34,651 
+ 71*610 
+ 43347 
+ 110*474 
166.110 
+ OSJ072 

^ 33*090 

+ 76,714 

.. 

,, 

+ 33*913 

-h 6L021 
-h ^461 
4^ 134,631 
-h 66^,469 
+ 36^ 

+ n,®2i 

+ 07^ 

- 47,854 

+ 57.715 
+ SQjm 
+ 00,450 

+ l5B,0Ot 
+ 150.451 
+ 45^8 

+ 104,«T1 

HlSAiAVA^r^ 

. . 

1 ^.tae 

80B^ 

SS'T 

839 

+ mm 

-V IS 35 J 

+ s,$n 

Simla 

13. Bjingra 

* * 

8,288; 

1 28»,8«& 

I it,ooa 

^ ^7,3d« 

1 

219 

369 

^g-o 

33-G 

~ t*130 

^ 22,961 

+ %m 

H- 8*905 

+ a,s0i; 

- 4^1 

Strftp-HutilAYAS— 



41^ 

Sft^i 

+ 335^400 

+ HIT? 

+ vjm 

* * 


[4. AmbiiLlL 

J5, HoibiupvT «^ 

10. Gordupur ^. 

|7« SEalkDt 

|g. Gii^t «. 

IS. JlKlnm 

MawALjundi «« 

21. AttcMsk 

n i 

■ + 

, m^so 

44figi>l9 

31S^ 

m«5>7 

273.820 
310J05S 
324^12 
339,T(^ 
307J052 
179,31^ 
l9Le96 
168,036 

411 

41-2 

404 

4S-2 

409 

339 

379 

379 

309 

34- 4 
33-8 
369 
339 
333 

35- 0 
3S-S 

-h 16j07e 
+ 62^ 
4- 03378 

+ 69^11 
48,46S 
+ L2,G35 

-1- SMBl 
+ 27,722 

4- 4,7oe 

: + 

L7,B3T 

- 

+ 43A<V 

~ 11,443 

+ e^m 
- 2,t94 

— «,5TJ 

+ 8,i8«l 

; + 18,431 

+ fijwa 
+ S*j047 

— 34vS0^ 
+ 5l,3VT 
— TDM 

NOKTH-WlST Drt Ako-- 

■ . 

UWOT 


419 

sst 

^ 4iB;3M 

-b 63S,01B 

i + asjat 

3^. Munt^Qdifiry 

23, Bbabpur 

24^ MisawAli 

25. I^lJpctr 

20. Jbuif^E 

27p Miiltan 

28. HuiofiftTpiiTh 

29, IVn KliAn 

+ , 

239^ 

2eSp450 

IfSr^ 

i%L44 

S3lp722 

330.807 

2&S>505 

llSpSlO 

imooo 

1 214,742 

iS8,d69 

182,448 

205.6^4 

187,807 

146,043 

45-7 

4i-e 

429 

ai-3 

1 449 

1 409 

39-1 

as-fi 

1 333 

333 
349 
305 

^ 319 

^ 32t 

339 

1 29*^ 

+ 02.173 

-h 53,717 
- 1 - 27,^ 

+ 170,264 
-f 09^1 
-(- 6533^ 

+ 17,60® 

— 3,733 

+ 80.440 

+ W,A72 

+ 14,^ 

+ meao 

+ Si,7T0 

+ ei.doe 

+ 4f310 

- 24.547 

d' 

\ + 7*D1T 
-(• 10^ 
+ 151,001 
+ -w.iao 
+ 7(1,081 

— 985 

- aoDW 

DELHI 

.. 



47i 

1 44-S 

+ tajm 

.. 

-H T^Hl 

ljnM>043nH!Ttc Pla» Wmt 


[ mjsei 

47-5 

i 44-S 

+ 1^ 

.. 

+ 74*7*1 

i Dtiy 




4T-3 

44i 

. + 13^ 

\ " 

+ 74,741 


n \ Vital itiktittiiM tor IHl re&mMi ta tfae ulil dJrtriet ftl Delhi h 4 Jwnn we 4TMlibte £or DnM i« 1013 ; the tof IVL t 

141 FiJw m T‘>f t*** Mt™l iwnatatitm of IPll (aeluaiM 4^ J nd tbi^ gt™ in Inqi™*! ^Mo n of IBM. 

(s!; NfS»toSrttohI!&ir4^l>»*f««“ tnww-tontiwttactdlD™Gh«i Khea. itepipoUttoc hw b«Qemittedla Mfcu^ 

of mi Md leai. bwn ia unupeciflMi I«te flf the Ptmi*h h*« eU h«n behidcd wimi oUenIetias U» Birf 

P^r^doUile WO! be fomid in flubiWiKT ^ of Ch*ptet VI; birth, ead de.tli. regtatoied ift ceatonmeiitt aet 

in. tltat Xelde «tlwp .m not mwnkd by^ les. , 

jejr Thk Ublc taclnilM 3BJ978 births toA tOfiSH dcrths registered in untonmente. 
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CfiAPTEB I. 


axiSSmUBY TaSLES. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Cities, Towns, and Villages. 


19. Tl|td<^fiIli^iflIl of TiHiigfr, town tnd ctlj, 50- Namber of Mid citiw nad pqpqlAtion. 

61, Aoduracj of U)« orn^ni 62. OQDipp.riiKHi al Uie> urban ^nd miml i^pulali-jn^ 63. CltuetAl more- 

iiKntof IhepapiiMkn. 54. Riiral pupnUti&n^ 65. Diiui^tjcni of paptib tion in ti end tontui. 55. Aron 

ofTiJJflgEL 67. Knmb^r of p^r occoiued tioni> in Tiltagei^ 5$. Intrr-i^liiticiiiablp of |>r|niiBt^Dii per 

village, ol area vlHagc, wa4 of psrfoni pit ocoapEDd bouae^ 69. Beondary and Tillage eJite pwitioziiil 
ofEdoney, tl0« KoEnber of lAEdcba per bnllding Ip tefrete^l towni andcitieO. 61. Number iif uibabittinta per 
roeni AS. f^efeirnte to Ibo aUiislical tabba^ 

UoDJtfvUto definition of “ village ” lisetl in the censua inatnictioiw waa 

town sad dty! identival with that of an estate under section 111-J of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act. 'rhough this defiiiition is based on the technique of the Punjab Land 
Revenue system, and is therefore suitable for use amongst a staff largely drawn 
from revenue officials, it will lie desirable to explain its meaning to those unfamiliar 
with Punjab conditions. The definition is as follows — 

“ ‘ Estate ’■ means any area (a) for wliich a separate record of rights 
has been made ; or (6) which has 1>eeu separately assessed to Imid 
revenue or would have beeii assessed if the land revenue had not 
l>ecu released, compounded for, or redeemed; or (c) which the 
Local (Tovemmejit may, by general rule or special order, declare 
to l)e an estate,'' 

it should be noticed that the definition applies to a demarcated area of 
land and not to a group of residential sites. 

WTjLIc, therefore, every distinct \’illage \sill have a distinct area of land 
comprised^ in a single closed boundary, it not infrequently 1iap|ieiis that a revenue 
“ village ” contains no residential site, the owners and cultivators residing in 
buildings on the residential site of another village. ” In such cases the persons 
coucemerl are enumerated in the latter village and not in the former. As a general 
rule in the plains there is one residential site to each village with, here and there, 
u hamlet or a few temporarily occupied cottages built at u distance from the 
iiuiin village site for the protection of the outUing fields, or for the herding of 
cattle adjacent to a gra^i^ ground. In the We.stenx Punjab, in tracts into which 
caiml irrigation has not yet penetrated, the well is generally the nucleus of a few 
residential bouses belonging to a single owTier and his family, and this well is 
separated by a considerable (bstance from similar w'clls and groups of buildings. 
In the hills, again, the presence of liirge residential sites is exceptional, and the 
houses of the landowners lie scattereti over the face of the countrysitle. I’lirougli- 
out the Himalayan tract the accepted definition of a village renders it misleading 
iis A ba-sis of residential statistics. Por example, in the 1868 census report the 
Kangra district was showm a-s including 7 towns with a population of over 5,000 
persons whereas, as a matter of fact, not a -single town existed. Each of these 
7 places mth over 5,000 inhabitants vras an enormous tract- of waste land inter¬ 
spersed with cultivation, and its inhabitants lived in small hamlets scattered about 
over its surface. 

For all prar-tical purposes a village in the plains may i>e thought of as a 
cluster of houses Lubahited by people owming aufl cultivating the surrounding 
laud i but the actual unit is included within the boundary of the land, whether 
cultivated, ctilturahle or unculturable. and not merely within the limit.s of the 
resideutial buildings. 

To a very large extent-Punjab villages are self-supporting and iudepeudent, 
but, in the case of smaller villages it not inteequentiy hiip|rens that the agriculturist 
buys Ids seed, markets his produce and finances his more serious items of expendi¬ 
ture, such as those incurred at weddings or burials by recourse to a neighbour¬ 
ing and a larger village. The larger the village the greater is the probability of 
finding in it a more eracient doctor, carpenter, ironsniith, or pottety-maheT, and 
with an increased demand for more skilled device.'? an?l for l>etter appliances, the 
more will refiounte to diafeunt large villages from the smaller villages he eneouiaged. 
This tendency will hasten the transformation of a large village into a larger one 
and from a larger village into a town. In the Punjab the slowneas with which 
towns have been formed indicates how little the rural population has had to leaiu 
hitherto from the urban population. 
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- For ueu^uc^ purpoaos a tolias i>cen licfininl as including— 

(i ) every municipaUty, 

(!2) all civ'll lines not included within municipal limits, 

(3) every cantonment-, 

(4} every contiuuooB collection of Jiouses inhabited by no less than 
5,000 peEHona which the Provincial Superintendent may decide 
to treat os a town for census purposes, 

(5) the capital of every State except the Mutor Simla Hill States. 

It is clear that this definition aims at a rapid dichotomy (I'ertainly one of the 
features of a good definition), rather than at a scientific dbcriniination lietween 
towns and villas. A better criterion coidd probably based, in the Punjab, 
on the relative proportion of persons engaged in agriculture to the total popu- 
lationor, on the percentage of persons born in the town or village resident in that 
town or village. The possibility of applying these tests will be glanceil at later. 

The census definition of town is the same as that adopted at the 1911 
(.census, excopt for the addition of category 5. 

Of the places which have been treated towns iu the present census 51 are 
plaees with less than 5,000 inhabitants. Of these 51 places 28 have necessarily 
been included by virtue of the first three clauses of the definition, whilst four 
come in under the .fifth clause. The remaining to are included either, Ijc cause 
at the time of selection their population was estimated at over 5,000, or on account 
of special reasons, the chief of these being the presence of a baimar. 

The net result is that there are 187 towns included in the Punjab and Delhi 
- at the- preseub census. The figures in the mnrgiu 
iNomiK-ror show the number of places classed as towns or 

Cmiw. jtownttuii] cities during the last 5 censuses. The figures prior 

T-tu««. ^ 1^11 swollen by the inclusion of all places 
—of 5,000 inhabitants and over in the list of towns, 
1^4 and no deduction as to a change in economic con- 
ditions should be made from the crude numbers 
quoted. Allowance for the varying classification 
___ "^l be made at a later stage. 
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As noted above, the places now trearef) a.s toaiis an<l cities in the 

Punjab are 187 in nund^er, and have an 
aggregate population of 2,001.098 persons 
as against the 174 towns and cities with 
2,507.282 inhabitants in iOli. The places 
whir'h have been treated di&rcntlj at the 
bist two censuses are noted in the margin, 
and it would be wrong therefore, to speak 
of tlie change in the urban population as a 
rise from 2,567,282 to 2,901,008 without 
consideration of the effect of the altered 
classification. 

A truer basis of comparison for the 
cliangcain the urban population of the 
Punjab will be set out iu para. 3 below. 

The omission of Shah pur from the 
Usfc of towus in 1921 needs special justi¬ 
fication. At one time it was the Head¬ 
quarters of the district, but these have 
been transferred to the mote easily acoea- 
aiblo and rapidly growing town of Sar- 
^odha. In 1911 3,191 inhabitants of the 
inhabitants of Shahpur lived in the 
civil lines, whilst the population of the 
town proper is only 5^.608, and has been 
decbaing rapidly during the last 10 yearn. 

The other omissions ueed no special 
remark. They are all of places which 
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rUNJAB 0£NBU8 BEBpB/T, 1931. 


PUoH tWAted «■ l«inu in )&1) Vmli Unt ib IfKl. 
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bad a population of leas than 5,000 in 
1911, and nil have been decHmiig rapidly 
ainee 1901. The new inchisiona ecniprise 
1 3 towna witli a populatiou of leas than 
5,000, but three of tlieae are the capitals 
of States, and one the Iteadquarters of a 
distriet. All the others are rapidly grow¬ 
ing places of markedly urban characteriatica, 
and the majority of them are in the canal 
colony areas where a to^vn, once suwess- 
fuEy established, usually exhibits a 
mushroom giou'th. 

So formal definition of “ city ” was 
adopted for census purposes, but for 
administrative convenience Government has 
decided that Delhi, Lahore, Ajnntsar, and Multan should tje classed as cities 
in this report. Rawalpindi, with a population of over 100,000, which owes a 
very large part of that population to the existence of Cantonment-s, and is not an 
industrial centre, has not been classed as a eitj'. On the other hand, Multan has 
been ranked ns a city although its population is recorded at the census as 
only 84,806, its normal population being temperaril 3 ' reduced owing to its partial 
desertion at the time of the census on account of a severe epidemic of plague. 
accvaai oi 51. As it is necessary before making any deductions from the statistical 

ibe cunvu data Collected at a census to have a clear idea of the probable accuracy of the 
* enumeration and classification, a few remarks on this subject are here interpolated. 
So far as the present writer has been able to discover no systematic objective 
test of the accuracy of the census figures has fwen applied to them, and each Pro¬ 
vincial Superintendent has formed his own subjective estimate, which naturelly 
varies with his beUef in his own thoroughness and the degree of reliance that he 
places in the enumerators and supervising staff, ^Vhile no doubt each Superinten¬ 
dent ifl perfectly entitled to liave his own opinion on the accuracy of the census 
work, at the same time this opinion will have only a slight scientific weight imless 
it is supported by the internal evidence of the figures, or by a corroborative inde¬ 
pendent teat. In this matter of the enumeration of the tahsU, district or prci\in’ 
cial population by sexes and rebgions it is impossible to do more at the present 
stage than to guess at the amount of error. <At the same time 1 must confess to 
scepticism as to the high degree of accuracy which has l>eeii claimed lor the figures 
by many Census Superintendents. Familiarity with the inaccuracies of the 
statistical data collected in India from similar sour^ os those on which the census 
figures are based, emphasises the need of caution, fn the Punjab I have found 
gross errors in price sratistica, in the revenue records, and even in the recorded 
areas of crops, which are reputed to be as accurate as any in the world, and in the 
estimates of yield on which the final outturn of the crops is computed. Vital 
statistics too are known to be very unreliable. A friori, therefore, there is good 
ground for doubting that tlic census figures possess the extreme accuracy wbicli 
is claimed for them. 

The weight of high authority U against the view taken above, and it is onl^' 
with extreme diffidence taht E venture to differ from the opinions hitherto express¬ 
ed on this subject, Thus Sir Deiirit Ibbetsou in his report on the 1881 census 
writes—“I believe that the results of the census, so far as regards the actual enu¬ 
meration of the people l^y sexes, arc wonderfully accurate . . . ...... .The pwbabil- 

ity of the concealment of females, the only direction in which any suspicion of 
material error can arise is discussed on the chapter of sex.” Sir Edward Maclagan, 
present Governor of the Punjab, 8 a 3 'a on page 28 of the census report of 1891, 

■ ‘ there is very little doubt, that, as far as actual enuniecation goes, the census 
of 1881 was carried out with remarkable accuracy, and almost every district 
officer is of opinion that the present census also was extremely accurate." Sir 
Edvrard. Maclagan remarks however that as regards the absolute value of the 
figures (of births and deaths), I believe them to be utterly unreliable." 

Mr. H. A, Rose, in bis report on the 1901 census seems to have entertained 
no doubts as to the al^solute accuracy of his figures. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul on pa^ 1£>7 of Part 1 of the report 
of the census of 1911 says, “no statistics compiled at an Indian Census are 
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probably more reuuove^ from the actual as those of "'age/' He then sum- 
luatbes the various causes which led to a preference for grouping children under 
OQC age rather than another; but, he does not apmar to have doubted the 
aecnracr of his totals independently of the age grouping. 

3Lr. Middleton in an interesting examination of the errors in the vital 
statistiea of the province based his calculation on the assumption of absolute 
accuracy in the census totals at the two decades IJiil and lft21. The Ime of 
reasouing adopted is open to criticistn,* but the point here insisted on is the 
ossamptiou of complete accuracy in the census figure. 

3^1r. Thompson in Ms report on the present 192i census of Bengal, reaches 
the conclusion tliat the Bengal eensua figures have a high degree of accuracy, and 
that possibilities of excess enumeration would be likely to coimterbalance the 
probabilities of omissions. He saj*® " it may be considered very unlikely that 
the census total is out as much as 1 per miUe and it is probable that it is veiy 
much more accurate.” 

Practically the only diaaentient view is expressed in the .ActuariM Eeport 
of Mr. Acland {Chapter 5, Government of India Census Beport, Idtl, page 158, 
volume I, part f) when, after describing the fitting of the provincial age data by 
agcaduatioii formula, he sapin the case of the Punjab the figures were not found 
amenabie to treatment by this method, and this was one of the many indications 
that the figures in this province ate not complete or reliable;'^ and, again, on page 
lOil “ I was ultimately driven, reluctantly, to the conclusion that no useful purpose 
could be served by publishing the mortality table for female lives in the Punjab, 
and have thus had to follow, m this respect, the course adopted by Mr. Handy, 
ill Ms report on the 1901 censu.s/’ 

Mr. Gait in paras. ’264—267 of volume I, part I, of the Government of 
India Census Report of 1911, has dissented very vigorously from Mr. Adand's views. 

At this stage 1 would have preferred myself not to express any opinion, 
but, as some measure of the inaccuracy of the data has to be implicit in alt the 
arguments that may be advanced as to the spatial or temporal variation of the 
population, it is uecessary to adopt a conventional standard of t-he probable 
inaccuracy. As a working hypothesis, therefore, I have assumed that the mean 
error for the totals by religions and sexes by each territorial division is 1 per cent. 
This figure has been adopted because, on one hand, most, if not all. Census Super- 
intendeuta regard the figures as conriderably moro accurate than this, and, 
on the other hand, because all the Punjab statistics that I have yet come across 
in 17 yeara^ experience have average errors in excess rather in defect of t his amount; 
aud partly also because as a District Officer in JuUundur the concealment of the 
existence of female ebiidren was a matter of oontinual report and observation, 
Lastlv, even the most cursory examination of the age distribution figures indicates 
that there must bo an enormous number of omissions of children under the age of 
5, In 28 out of 29 districts in British Territory in the Punjab there is an excess 
of persons in the age group S—9 over that in the group 0—4 years of age, and this 
can only lie accounted for in five ways— 

(1) By an excess of immigrants who in March 1921 would be between 

the agies of 5 and 9, or an excess of emigrants who would in 

March 1921 be of the ages of 0—4. 

(2) By a great excess in the number of the births in the years 1911— 

1014 as compared with the birth in the years 1915—1920. 

(3) By a differential death-rate adversely affecting the children bom 

" in the quinquennium 1915—1920. 

(4) By the transfer of children from the 0—4 age group to the 5—9 age 

group by misstatement or tnisolassification, 

(5) By the actual omission of children below the age of 5. 

In the first place it should be noted that the dist^repancy in the numlwra 
of the two age groups oeours for male as* well a.s for female children and, there¬ 
for®, no explanation is valid by reference to mere concealment of female births. 

As to the first possibility, it may be said that there is no reason to suppose 
that Punjab families during 1915—1929 emigrated when the bulk of their cmldFen 
were between the ages of 9—1. as comMred with the numbers that emigrated when 
the children were aged 5—9 ;nor, on the other baud that families from outside the 

*Vii€ Appendix I for mn ainAyiila q| tbe' &naing Imin ocimui %ar» la Jodgicig nf thm iM7Cii£»cy 

oC ritit fFtaliaticv. 
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province particularly selected that period to emigrate at which their children were 
between the ages of 5—10. It seems probable indeed that those trilws which are 
essentially nomadic in their habits such as the Odb^ Purbia or Gadaiia travel ivith 
equal facility whatever the age of their children. Tlie discrepancy between the 
mimbers in the age groups can, therefore, not be explained from this cause.* 

As to possibiSty (2) a complete test can only be applied after allowance 
for the number of deaths among the cbildien bom during the decade 1911 — 1921. 
This test was not applicable owing to the fact that deaths are not recorded in. 
the animal Sanitary Beports for each year of age, and all that is now posdble 
to do is to point out that the number of births during the two quinquennia of 
the decade 1911—^1920 (inclusive) were as follows r — 

Qutn^iennwi. Malea. Petnalea. Tolai. 

1911—1916 .. 2,269,989 2,070,721 4,340,710 

1916—1920 .. 2,175,653 1,956,743 4,132,396 

It will thus be seen that there has been an excess in the number of births 

in the quinqueunium 1911—1915 which will however explain t less than 5 per 
cent, of the excess in the numheis of age group 5 — 9 over that in the age 
0 — 4 at the census of 1921. 

As to possibility (4) namely, the transfer from age group 0—4 to age group 
5—^9 owing to the misstatement, Paiidit Hari Kishen Kaul makes some valuable 
observations in para. 288 (o) of his Punjab Census Keport for 1911, but the net 
result of the various influences leading to misstatement of children’s ages would 
not appear to be any inflation of the age group 5—9. In fact as Pandit Hari Kishen 
Kaul points out there would be a cousiderable incentive to exaggerate the ages 
of male children between the ages of 5 and 19, in order to allow of their employ¬ 
ment without iufring^g the provisions of the Factory Act. Such exaggerations 
w’ill often be ludicrous in the extreme, the a^e of a boy of S or 9 often being stated 
at about double that figure. .iVny depression of a girl's age from over to under 
XO years, helping to swell the age group 5—9, will therefore be more than ofeet 
by'exaggerationa in the ages of male children. The discrepancy in the age groups 
cannot be accounted for on this basis. While, therefore, it is not asserted that 
the above qualitative analyaia is complete, it suggests that some p*t of the dis¬ 
crepancies in the first tivo age groups is due to the omission of children between 
the ages of 0 and 4 years of age. According to the tables by Mr, Acland for the 
1911 census the age group 0 —4 should contain 317,742 males as against 256,778 
females in the age group 5—9. These figures apply of course to a stationary popu¬ 
lation, but if we use them as approximately valid* to the Punjab population figures 
we find that the age group 0—4 should be 23*7 per cent, in excess of the age group 
5—9, and not, as we find, anything up to 14 per cent, in defect. 

Evidence aa to the unreliability of the census of the number of inhabitants 
per building carried out in Lahore, Amritsar, Ravralpindi and JuUundur, though, 
of course, the accuracy to be expected is much leas than that of the census proper, 
is afitoided by the statistics themselves. Thus by addij^ up the number of bmld- 
ing a with the specified number of inhabitants jjer building, it is found that in the 
case of wards I—6 of Lahore City, there must be no less than 117,140 inhabitants 
as against 92,533 enumerated in the census. The difierence of over 24,000 cannot 
l>e accounted for except by the inaccuracy of one or the other of the enumerations. 
In the case of w*ard 3 of fiawalpindi City the discrepancy is even more marked 

Summing up, therefore, an average inaccuracy of one per cent, would 
appear not to be an unreasonable working figure for the totals by religion and sex. 
In the absence of proof to the contrary the assumption of greater accuracy would 
l>e extremely unwise, and the possibility of even ^eater errore in particular 
classifications must be borne in mind in all the succeeding chapters, 
d! diSetences of definition the consequent changes in the 

»ii4 Bani number of places classed aa towns at the varioi^ oensuseg, a perfect comparison 
Fopiuiiiaii. percentage of the urban population at various epochs is not possible, 

> U -i ff*** oftKilUH', tw lliEiq mij-lil liAn beca d k>Pg influx al Tory cMIdico dvrio^ ] Btl_ 

lOlS Iwlw ironld bo tetwnra S—Din 1B£1> »r mi etBnx oI my youag tlliidreil diniDg iflia-1921, Olf, l)ut Jum 
nvtmlafeni of cbiHivn bcfcuNwn 5—9 itid oDd» into tlw Ptmjjit jiat oofatc tbo 1921 OfdBui, IVLtEun of OookriV luor 
wcHLid eat rntmt of w omptioiH, 

t la tiflw of lh« U’mcoan.ay of tba Tit*! itatHtia om «aDot t» wident tb** t1l« birtbi did rTiDy £*ll off 
in iher kvt iulf of dc«Ade» vhm bdmiaiiintiTe rQULliu w ioa r%iil it^ing to tbe wu w] to Intenui datnrln 

*“'**■ j Olbw «MH in «liicliUt» figara opM* Us iwrt»doii nlU be nferivd to Utor no. lo the pmeoi cbojitet 
■dell dB insbmeo if drklt with in pnngimph SI. 
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The actual percentage of the urban on the total population, adopting the 

actual classification of towns used at each of the 
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f^^rlol^ntaG• censuses, is shown in the margin. Roughly speaking 
therefore, the urban population o£ the Punjab can 
be put at 10 per cent, of the whole, and there is 
no sign of a marked tendency for persons to flock 
into the towns and cities. Further details Trill be 
found in the suhsidiary Table iV attached to this 
chapter, which gives also the iigiires for Delhi Pro¬ 
vince, where the urban population is now 62'4 per 
cent, of the whole. 
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Another way of looking at the changes in the urban population, which 
avoids one of the pitfalk of classification, is to conader the changes of popula¬ 
tion of only those totvna which have been classed m towns at all 5 censu^ since 
1881. This mode of comparison is open of course to the objeeifion that it oimta 
from later censuses those towns which have sprung up in recent years: for example, 
in the Lower Chenab, Lower Jhelum and Lower Bari Boab Colonies, and also it 
omits from the earlier censuses those places wMch were properly clas^d as 
towns in 1881 or 1891, but have since ceased to have distinctively urban charae- 
teristics. With this warning in mind, reference may now be made to subsidi^y 
Tables VII and VIII, which pve the actual population of 157 towns and cities 

classed as towns and cities at all 5 
censuses since 1881 inclusive, and also 
the changes in population whether 
positive or negative in each of the 
4mter-eensal decades. Table VIII is 
instructive in this respect as it shows 
that since 1881 only 24 towns and 
cities have made unintcmipted pro¬ 
gress throughout the last 40 years. 
These towns are noted in the margn. 
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On the other hand 9 towns have been uninterruptedly on the down grade during 

the last 40 years. These toisTis are notetl m the 
margin in order of population. Of these steadily 
decaying towns the Ambala District contributes 2, 
the Ourdaspur District 3, and Jhelum, Jullundur, 
Gurgaon and Binila 1 apiece. 

In both marginal lists the towns are shown 
in descending order of population as found at the 
1921 census. 

Adopting the same classification, viz., counting the urban population as 
the number of persona residing in the 158 places classed as towns or cities at each 
of the last 5 censuses, the percentage of urban on total population is as noted in 

the margin. These figures are lower than the 
percentage of the urban population given previously, 
the reason for this bebg, of course, that some 
towns have liecn excluded in the latter classification, 
owing to their not having been treated as towns 
at each of the 5 censuses. Both sets of figures, 
however, show the same general trend, namely, 
that of a fall in the urban population in 1901 and 
1911, and a subsequent rise in 1921. Those in 
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favoor o£ the industrialisation of the Punjab wiU deplofCj while those who desire 
the mainbenance of agriculture in its preniieT position may approve of the absence 
-of any marked tendency of the population to congregate in towns. 

63 * In respect of urbanisatioii the truth of the matter is tliat, up to the 
present, the movement of the population of the Punjab has been towaida occii-^ 
pying the desert spaces which canal irrigation-has rendered fertile, and it is only tkn. 
when this process has been completed and the mother liquor ceases to be in a 
state of flux that crystalisation in the shape of towns will take place. The 
general movement of the population has been ably discussed by Mr, Middleton 
in chapter I; but, as it is relevant to the subject in hand a different presentation 
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ol the data is proposed. For this purpose reference is made to the diagrams Nos. 
17, IS, 19 and 20 showing the isopleths of population densitT lor the 4 censoses 
from 1891—1921, inclusive. These diagrams show verj- clearly what the movement 
of the population has been'. Thus, before the introduction of canals it is clear 
that the lines of equal density of population ran roughly parallel to the lines of 
equal annual rainfall, the most densely occupied area bein« that lying between 
20* and 35* of aimual rainfall. With the introilnction of tne colony canals the 
lines of equal population density, which ran originally very close to each other, 
have in the recent decades moved towards the south-west. Ko more than 20 
years ago a comparatively small area of land round Multan formed a population 
oasis. In 1891 the contour line of a 100 penions per square mile, which enclosed 
the oasis of Multan, was distant no less than 1150 miles from the general contour line 
of density 100. Since 1891 however, owing to the development of the Low'er 
Jhelum. Lower Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Colonies the general 100 density 
line has advanced towards Multan at an average rate of about 10 miles per 
annum, and in 1911 Multan had been turned, from the point of view of population, 
from an island into a nartow-neeked peninsula. The whole trend of events, as 
to which a great deal more might be said, in particular about the shape and 
changes in the Lsopleths round Amballa aud Delhi, is very clearly brought out 
ill the diagrams. 

With the construction of the Sutlej Valley Canal, the Bhakra Dam and the 
Sindb-Sagar Canal there will l?c a tendency for the population isopleths to resume 
their original parallelism with the lines of equal ramfall, the reason for this being 
that in the Punjab, whether wholly uninigated or wkoUy irrigated, the density 
of population must depend on the efifferential advantage conferred by the rainfall. 
So long as the Fimjab was, and is, ordy partially irrigated by petennial canols, 
the canals and not the rainfall will be the dominating factor in deciding the shape 
of the density isopleths. It should be noted timt while the isopleths of lower 
population density have moved out rapidly in a south-westerly direction in the 
last 30 years, the isopleths of higher population density have moved at a less 
rapid rate. Thus between 1891—1921 the Isopleths of 200 persons per square mile 
have moved in a south-westerly direction from Lahore to an extent of about 70 
miles, viz., at a rate of 2 3 miles per annum aa compared with the animal rate ot 
movement of 10 miles per annum of the 100 density line, while the 300 density 
isopleths have only moved during the same interval at a rate of a little over 1 
mile per aumuu. It seems probable that the movemeuta of the isopleths W‘ill 
continue in the same direction for aotne years to come, with a tendency, aa suggest¬ 
ed above, to a greater parallelism wdth the isohyets, provided of course there is 
no untoward interruption of the Piinjal/s colony development. 

As noted, therefore, the population of the Pimjab has, of recent }'ears, been 
too much in a state of Hux towards sparsely populated areas for the formation of 
towns to have taken place. It may be posaiUe to hazard a guess that when the 
movement of population becomes very slow, or ceases, the process of formation 
of towns Ls likely to be accelerated. At any rate so much may lie assert^l that 
the cultivator in the canal colonies is beg inning to appreciate the fact that in order 
to be a successful farmer he must sell Ms produce -successfully, as well as grow it 
successfully, and he is, therefore, desirous of more and better organised markets 
close to the areas on which he raises Ms crop; and though something has been done 
in the past to provide these facilities, no one would venture to assert that he fias 
at present either adequate markets or adequate means of reaching them. When 
means of communication have been improved there is likely to be a rapid ^owth 
of the numbers and extent of Punjab towns. Want of good roads ai^ r^ways 
are undoubtedly the limiting factors in preventing villages turning into towns 
with more readiness than they have done in the past. 

Barai po- 5^. The ^agcauis which have been printed in the foregoing sections pve 
pguotoa. the general population density, viz., the density baaed on the population in both 
towns and villages, this course being necessary liecause the rural density by tali- 
sils, without which detail it would be impossible to draw the isopieth curves, 
was not available for all the Punjab census^. Apart from this fact, however, 
^ the general popidation tleosity has a value of it® own- For the purposes of discus¬ 

sion of the purely rural population, reference may be made to diagmm 21 which 
shows the rui'al population density per square mile. The figures required foe 
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drawing thi^ diagram were obtained— 

(1) by ercliiclmg from each tahsil the jjopiilation of the towns of that 

tahail, and 

(2) by excluding from the area of the tabsibi the so’Oalled revenue 

area of the towns situated in that tahsil. 

It was by no mean.s easy at this stage to obtain reliable figure of the 
revenue area attached to towns, as it involved reference to all the districts of the 
Punjab• Where, however, there was a clear error in the return sent in, a further 
reference was made to the revenue avithority concerned, and the figures finally 
used may be accepted as approximately correct. The aforesaid revenue area 
includes a good deal more than the mere sites of the touna^ concerned and the 
adjoining waste, and in some cases the arable land included in the revenue area 
exceeds the area under buildings and roads in the town itself. 
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Similarity between diagram 21 of the density of rural population with that 
of diagram 20 of the general population density is evident. The three islands of 
Iiigli density round JuUundur, Amritsar and Sialkofc are shown in both diagrams, 
w’hile, as was to be expected, the border density curve of a 100 persona per square 
mile Is almost identical In both cases. On the other hand, the projections of 
advancing population in the Lower Jhelum and Lower Chenab Canal Colonies are 
even more marked than before. It is rather unsafe to argue from lines of 
equal density based on taJisil figures only, but, as it stands, diagram 21 shows that 
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the maximum populatiott density gradient lies between Daaka and Uujranwala. 
A diagram of population density based on a smaller di^daion of area, say an 
aasessnient circle or a aail, would be considerably more accurate than the clia- 
gram now presented; but time forbids its preparation* 

55. The actual distribution of the population in to^ms and villages for each 
—-group of 600 persona is given in the 

intELTGtti- « 

This lUstribution could Ik; fitted 
with a Pearsonian curve of type J,* but 
is extremely doubtful whether it really 
represents the facts as it is certain that 
the frequency of viHagea with a very 
small population decreases as the popu¬ 
lation iliininishes, the modal population 
being probably between about 3 to 5 
hundred pcKons per village. 

The mean popniation per village 
for British Districts is 546, and for the 
areal distribution of the various sizes of 
linages diagram 22 may be referred to- 
This diagram is a remarkable one be¬ 
cause it shows that, with the exception 
of Multan, the location of villages witli 
a population of SCO persons and over 
constitutes a weli-defiiied series of knolls, 
running roughly parallel to the Hima- 
lavas, but distinctly further away from 
tbein than the area' of greatest density 
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of population. This fact b conformable with (but not necessarily explicable by) 
the South-westerly movement of the population, which has resulted, apparently, 
in people who are emigrating to a new territory' preferring to attach themselves 
to vill^es already built rather than to build uew ones. The meyttable dependence 
of the old Pimjab on the rainfall is very clearly shown by the line of 500 persons 
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per village. thi line being roiigbly concnrrent with the isohyeta o£ 25" of antinal 
roinfall. 
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ThtH line demarcates the submontane area of villages with a low {population. 
The only other area \rith a amaU population per village is in the Lower Bari Doab 
felony lietween Khanewal and Chuuiau. The villages in this area should tend to 
iucrea^ in size in future years, though the rate of meir doing so wi^lUie rGstricted 
imless the peculiar deflocculated condition of the soil particles which renders the 
soil of laigc tracts in this colony * practically uncultnrable, can be remedied. 

56. Closely associated with the population of each village is the aiea 
laud comprised within the revenue limits of each. The averages worked out for 
purposes of diagram 23 ate based on the same tahsil areas as those used tn 
section 0, nam^y, the area of a tahsil less the so-called revenue area of the 
towns within the tahail. For details aubsidiaty Table X may l« referred to. 
As pvas to be expected the correspondence between the average area of villages 
and the average population of tahsUs, is by no means complete, the correlation 
being represented by the co-efficient 0*572, a relatiousHp which is still further 
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diiuiiushed when the effect of tlic number oJ peraona per houae has iieen elimi- 
iiuted. This point is discussed in paragraph 58, 
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ituiDbeT ot 57 , While we have se^n that the population cle&sity, the average size of 

viQages in caeli talisU and the average area of each village by tahsils have a 
bouMio TJI- vaTLation in magnitude wliich is an obWous fonctioii of the population drift, of 
“***■ flimatic condjtiona. and irngational faculties, it is interesting to note a relative 
c-onstancy represented by a co-efHcient of variation of 8 per cent., iti the habits 
of the niral population, and that ia in respect of the average munber of persons 
jier occupied house. Diagram 24 shotvs the territorial variation of the number 
of person^ per occupied house, the isopleths being again drawn from the tahsil 
figures wMeh are reproduced in subsidiar}' Table Xl. The average nuniber of 
persons per occupied house for the whole of the Punjab, excluding Delhi, is 4’5 
persona, and it will be oliserved that the number of persons per occupied house 
never rises above 6'7 for Sutnundri tahsil of the Lyallpur District, and never 
falls below S‘(f, its value for the Chakwa! tahsil of the Jhehim District. In the 
Punjab states the Bome constiiocy is noticeable, the only exception being Maler- 
kotla, which has the remarkably small figure of 2*7 persons per occupied house. 
The explanation suggested to me by a high official familiar wth the local 
conditions, is that the figure 2 7 represents the smallness of the families in 
Malerkotla, consequent on the inferior economic conditions of this tract. This 
explanation has no doubt considerable weight, but it hardly bridges the enormons 
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gap between the number ot persons per house in 3Ialerkotlfl and the rest of the 
Punjab. 
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As the point is of considerable interest from an ccononiic point of view, 
a closer statistical analysis will be desirable. 

Excluding Malerkotla, the observed frequeH' 
ci& of Tahidla or States in the Punjab, which have 
a given number of persons per occupied, house, is 
as noted in the margin. 

This frequency drstribution gives the follow¬ 
ing values for the moments about the mean, the 
mean itself being at 4'S46 persons per occupi^ 
house:— 

^#t=0'i313 
^a^O'01tS5 
ft 1=0*0656 

From which we obtain— 

fJjs=fl’i2+0fi6 

^,=3'81±l-n 

Thus both andj3t-3 differ from zero by less than their probable errors 
arising from random sampling, and therefore the dbtribution is of the Gaussian 
type* The appropriate curve to fit the data has the equation 
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Now il the soclsil and econooiic coinlitlons oi M&iorkotla are continuouti 
witli those of the Pimiab generally in respeet of the number of ™rsonfl per hoi^, 
we can caleulate the probability that it fortna a part of the aforesaid Ga^ian 
distribution, lliUerkotla has 2‘7 persons per occupied house, and that differs 
from the mean bv 5 07 times the standard deviation. As the area of the Gauaaan 
furve to the left of this is 1-987 x of the whole, the probabibty that out of 
132 states and tahsils, one should have only 2 7 persoi^ per OTcupied house is 
2*63 X 10“^ or about 1 in 38,000. A dispassionate statistician, therefore, examin* 
ing the figures from a distance, might justifiably lay odds of nearly 38,000 

to 1 scainat Jlalerkotia being in the Punjab! i, i. 

A,s Jlalerkotla is in the Punjab, and is very centrally situated at that, the 

onlv conclusiona we can come to seem to be either, v i 

(1) that the economic and social life of hlalerkotla are most abnorm^, 

the explanation lieing probably that suggested by the official 
referred to above, or , ^ . 

(2) that the enumeration of persons or houses, ^ incorrect, the m- 

jiCcuracY vitiating the conclusion as to the ‘ normal character 
of the geueral Punjab distribution, or, that there is a particu¬ 
larly large inaccuracy in the Malerkotla census. 

As to alternative (2) the enumeration in Malerkotla gave 80,322 persona 
and 30>96 occupied houses, so that an error of 3,322 in the number of occupied 
houses or of 9,996 in the number of persona would be required to bring the number 
of persona per occupied house to 3*0, which even then would form a veiy mark^ 
outlier from the general Punjab distribution. Both these are errors of over 10 
per cent., and this is more than we ought to expect ; but that there is some error 
of enumeration seems an unavoidable deduction from the argument, unless we 
invoke the aforesaid rate hazard of a 1 in 38,000 chance. 

The average number of persons jjer house for the Punjab States is 4 o, 
exactly the figure for British Districts only. ^ ± 

iDitr-Tcn- S8, For a full exaroioation of the effect of the area of villages, and of the 

ti«a$iiith Quinber of persons pet occupied house, on the population, it would w necessary 
ftito take each village separately. This would entail an amount of labour dispro- 
p«%itportionate to the issue, until such time as aovemment ceases to require that 

Reports shall consist of soporific literature oiily, , 

Sqaipitd Herein therefore, only the correlatiouB of these associated couditions 

have been calculated for tahsil averages only: and, further, to s^ure honiogenit^ 
certain tahals, which have special populations or are^, proximity 

to the frontiers of the Pro-vince. have been 

Hamirpur, Khushab, HneUgheb, Talagnng, Mianwali, Bhakhar, Isakhel, Sanawan, 
Ijeiah and the Biloch Traos-Frontier. This leaves 103 tahsile and Delhi Province, 
or 104 units in all, for comparison. 

The following crude correlations result 
Correlation of population and village,. 

Correlation of population and number of persons 
per occupied house ■ • - ■ - 

Correlation of area of village and muuber of ^ 

persons per occupied house .. ^ ‘^ '282±'06 1 

W\ thc&e coircliitiioiss are over 4 tiun^ th^ir probabtie errors t tn^ 

matter to be left there, one might suppose that there was an association between 
the average area of villages and the average number of persons per occupy house. 

The suggested dependence, however, woidd be erroneou-s, m further e^ami 
nation ndll show. For convenience the population of a village wdl be called^ P , 
its ‘ revenue ’ area ' A and the number of persons per i^upied house H . 
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The partial correlation co-efficients which represent the association of any two 
of the variables, when the efiects of association n-ith the third varinbie have 
been eliminated, are— 

Popntatiem and atpa J" a. p. 

PopnlatiOD apd oumlicr of penons per Louse rsL r. A.= '221±'0ii0 

Area of village and namber of persons per Loose ., r a. il ii.~‘lt5:5r‘065 
Thius, we see that r „ i* is leas than double its probable error, and there Ls no 
true association between the urea of the village and the niiml>er of persons per 
occupied home. 

The conclusions are mav draw tentatively (subject alway s to the limitation 
imposed by averaging Tahsil figures) ajc that the villages vrith the larger area 
have the largeV population, and that the villages with the larger population have 
the greater number of persons per house ; but, we are definitely nof entitled to 
conclude that the villages with the larger area have the greater number of peraons 
per occupied house.* 

We finally reach the following equations expressing the probable popula¬ 
tion average of Hie villages of a Tahsil in terms of the average area and the number 
of persons per house, with similar expressions for the average area, nnd for the 
nersons per house—^ 

P=&e'573A4-126'479 H—2Pj*OS6 
A^ OOl P+’388 H 
H= 034 A + 0004 P+4*1S3 

If we call AP, A A, and AH the proportional departures of P, A and H relative 
to tlieir standanl deviations the aliove equations ^uce to— 

AP^-ISISAA+’192 AH 
A.\=’6S2AP+*100 AH 
AH=’133AA+’264 AP 

Thus the Tahsil average population of a village is increased 5 % for a 10 % increase 
of average area, but is incrcasedless than 2 % for a 10 % increase in the number of 
persons per occupied house. 

Similar results may be deduced for the effect of variations of population 
per village, and of peraom pec house, on the probable area of the village. From 
a sociological point of view, however, probably the last equation is the most 
important, as it shows that 1 ft % changes in the area of villages, or in the popula¬ 
tion, produce changes of only 1-3 and 2'0 % respectively in the number of persons 
per house. This result is consistent with the conclusion that the nuinber of per¬ 
sons per house is practically iminfluenced by the changes in population, or by 
the changes in the average ar4n of villages from Tahsil to lahsib 

50. Frequently as important as, sometimea evim more important than 
the area of a village available for cultivation, is tlie position of the village site in , 1(4 pgsitiooai 
that area, and the form of the bouiidaty. The point to be considered is that a emsfiJitT. 
cultivator in order to plough his land Has to reach it, and must, unless he builds 
a special cottage near his own fields—an exceptional occurrence in the Punjab— 
walk daily to and from lus house to the fields, taking with him his plough and 
bullocks. His womenfolk, too, unless they are high caste Moliammedans, will 
have to travel an equal distance to bring the cultivator bU midday meal. 

The consequence is that in addition to the 15 miles of soil wHich the culti¬ 
vator and bidlockH have to cover in order to plough a single acre of land, there is 
added the double distance from the vWmc site to the cultivators fields. This 
is not a matter of which the mere consolidation of holdings, however, efficiently 
carried out can be a complete remedy. There is an irreducible minimum of dis¬ 
tance ivhich has to be ttavelletl by the cultivator, independently of the proximity 
of lus fields one to another, and this irreducible minimum I propose to call the 
mean scalar distance.” This mean scalar distance is thus a nmthematical concept, 
a full expression for which, and the calculation of its values iu certain theoretical 
and practical cases is considered in greater detail in Appendix 3 to this Report. 

Clearly the most efficient boundary-shape of the village area, and the 
most efficient precincts of the village site will be those for which the mean scalar 
distance is a tomimum . There are thus two possibilities. 

■ Tb* ■J^TEDiPiit narrflj giTtt qujmHtatiTC frrMriaicn A B, tumf Bii C, Tbpit- 

f^'i.rp A Lt ni&«4uH|7 C.^ 
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Firsdyy that the village baimdary should be akered so as to make its 
shape approximate to its moat efficient ionn. 

Seooridly, that the village site should he in a position b which the mean 
scalar distance is a minimuiu for the particular boundary. 

Thus, in regard to shape it is near that a circular boundary with the village 
site iu the centre makes the mean scalar distance less than for any other boundary 
or position. As, however, it is impossible for all villages to have a circular boundary 
without leaving a lot of intervening w'aste'ground, the most efficient boundary for 
a number of vih^es of equal area is besagonal. So long as villages have the 
same area there are only 3 possible regular figures wliicli can represent their 
contorm. These are the Hexagon, Square, ana Equilateral Triangle, and the 
following results have been obtained for their mean scalar distances from their 
respective centres:— 


QtcIc 
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If therefore we take a village of 2 7 square miles in area, which is the average 
size of a village in the Punjab, we find that the cultivator has to travel, 
on an averi^, miles each working day in simply going to and from his fields. 
This is the most favourable case of a village with an hexagonal boundary, with the 
village site in the centre. this distance may Ik regarded as w^isted efiort, 
and this fact, no doubt, has limited practically the size of Punjab villages. 

As regards the position of the \'illage .sitc in relation to the boundary this 
is even more important, as entailing waat^ time and labour in travelling to and 
from the fields, than is the shape of the boundary. For example, we have the 
following values for the mean scalar distance from the vertex of the 
triangle;— 
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These values show how enormously the mean scalar distance is increased as the 
village site departs from its central position. 

The practical calc^ation of the scalar mean tlistance for some actual villages 
with irregular boundaries is given in A^endbc 3. The concept wUl repay full 
mathematical examination, ^ 

fdmiber oi 6®: A special building census was held in February 1021 in Lahore City, 
v^(»olM purliahore Civil Station, Amritsar City, Jullundur City and Rawalpindi CSty and the 
obtained, which are exhibited in Subsidiary Table XTI, might have b^n 
and duca, extremely valuable but for the fact that they appear to be vitiated by serious 

errors. Thus if we ta,ke oolumna 10—18 of Subsidiary Table XII for wards 1_6 of 

J.(abore City and calculate from it the number of inhabitants in those w ards on 
the assumption that the centroid of the frequency o! group 1—5 inhabitants is at 2 
that the ceutroid of the frequency of group 6—10 inhabitants is at 7 and so on, we 
find that the total number of inhabitants in wanla 1—6 works out at 117 140 as 
against a census figure of only 92,533. This excess of nearly 25,000 persons* cannot 
be explained by the difference in date of only one month between the buildine 
census and the census proper, and the only conclusion appears to be is that in the 
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building census figures the recorded number of inlmbitants per occupied building 
represents the totul family whether some members of the family happened to be 
residing elsewhere or not" The same uncertainty does not attach to the figures 
for the number of persons per occupied bouse (with the exception of Malerkotla 
State) quoted in pori^aph 8 above, and it is possible, therefore, that the greater 
number of persons per building in the towns somewhat exaggerates the relative 
congestion in towns as compared to villages- 

For purposes of the building census the foUo>ving definition was adopted;— 
“ Every buil(hng which is entirely separate from, or has no internal 
means of communication with, the adjoining buildings, consti¬ 
tutes a separate building, for the purposes of this schedule. 
Any building with one common entrance constitutes one build- 
ing'only, no motter how it |s divided up mternally. For 
instance a serai forms one building: a Aut'sli built round a 
courtyard forms one building; but if a row of houses is all 
built adjoining each other, but have separate cntranc^ from 
the street and no internal means of communication with one 
another, they form separate buildings 
The following figures of the number of inhabitants per inhabited build- 
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of which the Kawalpindi Municipality has no explanation to offer, arising most 
probably from doubt as to tbe ward boundaries, a doubt which exists even in 
respect of Lahore, Capital City though it is. ^ ^ 

61, From the point of view of health, so far as this is affected by d 

congestion, the number of inhabitants per room is even more important than the 
number of persons per inhabited building.* The required information is given in 
columns 26—30 of Subsidiary Table XII, which sbows the frequency of the number of 
biiildinga, with the number of persons per inhabited room, lietween stated limits. 

For st^istical purposes the limits adopted in the building census are not fine 
enough for accurate curve-fitting; but in the case of Amritsar (?ity, for which the 
original schedules were available, 1 was able to get a slightly finer grouping at the 
beginning of the range. A frequency curve of type Ill has been fitted to the data 
of division II (the most congested division of Amritsar City), and to the whole 
of Amritsar C?ity comprised in divisions 9, 10 and 11. The results are show’ii 
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MRiayTION OF FREQUENCY QF 
INHABITANTS PER ROOM IN AMRITSAR CiTX 


DIV]SIDHSaiO.ANfl 11. CENSUS 1521 
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grapliicallv ui diagraitis 25 and 20. It should be *hat Eor the^2' 

Amriliar tltv the mean numVjer of inhabitants per inhabit^ rooruia I T jO. while 
for division 11 it is 2 036 inhabitants. In division 11 again the modal, or the moat 
commonly oocuTrmg case is to find l'02i persons per inhabited room while in the 
■whole of Amritsar the most commonly occurring ca^ is that for T13 ^rsoM per 
inhabited room. Thus in the whole of Amritsar (hty the most usual condition 
is to find rather more than one room per person, while m congested division M 
the most frequent occurrence is to find juirt^ under one room per person. It is 
interesting to observe that in the case of divbion 11 the beginning of the range of 
the fitted ctm'^e is at *14P, corresponding to 6'7 rooms per person, while vn the 
case of the whole of Amritsar City the range begins at 0154 corr^ponding to 65 
rooms per person. AVhcther in fact in Amritsar there is a plutocrat hvmg solitarily 
In some vast mansion with this number oi rooms. 1 am unaUe to sav, but the con- 
elusion is suggested by the above calctilations, and it is not inconsistent with the 
largeness of Amritsar's population, and the knoam wealth of its Khatii tradeis. 

ft has not been possible to do more at thb stage of the Census than at- 

^ • -m 1 ” d ** ^^ u ^ _«L. mim iUk-b j-k ^ 1 % j-Sta j-k1 n V # •AC' Ck 



been described again- —, -i - i l e m. v 

commonplaces as to the conditions of Punjab urban and rural lire. The di^us- 
sion of the inter-relationship of the various factors, which govern such distributions, 
is, no doubt, fascinating. Bat we must 

(1) be sure of our facts, ^d 

(2) express them in precise quantitative form 

before attempting to examine the causal nearus u?hich binds them. Disregard 
of these two important points has led to much premature, and, at times, valueless 
^culation. Keplerian description {faivis c&Hipon^<f. must precede 

Newtonian theory, and to attempt to reverse the order of discovery has led to 
vast waste of paper and print. 
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Tlie iollowing references will help those who wish to pursue at leisure 
particular lines of enquiry :— 

Imperial Table 1 shows the population by sexes, in urban and rural areas 
separately. It olso shows the number of occupied houses in towns and villages 
for all the Punjab districts andstates and for the Delhi Province. It is interesting 
to note that this table shows that the congestion of persons ha houses in rural 
areas is greater than it is in the towns, as the average for the whole of the Pimjab 
Is 4*56 persons per house in the rural areas as gainst only 4*40 persons per house 
in Punjab towns. The data only refer to occupied houses. 

Impenal Table lit gives the towns and villages classified by population. 
The unit of grouping in t^ table is not uniform and this makes them difficult 
to manipulate from a statistical view-point. A classification with an equal base 
unit of 500 persons up to a range of 20,000 has already been given in para. 55 
above. Imperial Table III will enable the classification to be continued above 
the rai^e of 20,000 inhabitants per town or village. 

fm pftrtftl Table IV gives the towns classified by population with variation 
since 1881, and may be referred to in connection with subsidiary tables 7 and 8 
which have already been discussed in paragraph 52. 

ImperialTableV shows the towns arranged territorially with population 
by religion, further analysis of which will be made in Chapter IV in cousideting 
the relative tendency of certain reli^ous groups to congregate in tow^. 

Imperial Table VII, part (c), gives the details of age, sex and civil condition 

for cities and selected towns, a list of these being 
mven in the margin. 

Imperial Table VIU (C) gives details of 
literacy by religiom and age for the same cities 
and select^ towns as those mentioned above. 

Imperial Table XT (B) gives the details of birth-place by districts for cities 
and selected towns. 

Imperial Table XVII gives the details of occupation by districts, states and 
cities, as to which the reader may be referred to Chapter XII for further inform¬ 
ation. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Dblnbittlfin of the popuUtion betwosn lotvus and villages. 
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caAPTBft a. 


BtrsamtABY tablbb. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Humber per of the total populalioB of each main religbn who live in towns. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE UI. 
Towns classified by papulation. 
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to™. IV. 
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£irB81DI.iar . TiWLBS. t 


SUBSIOIABY TABLE V. 

Distribution of population in groups of pUcos according to sixo^ and in RuraJ Torritory 1S91 to 1921. 
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SUBSIDIARY table VI. 

Population of Urban Classos and of rural tarritany as constitutod b 1921 with bcnasc. 
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CHAFTEX n. 


SUBflIDUXF TABLES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

PUcM clasMd « Tbwos ia edch of Om 1«1 five Geniuses, acMrdtng to the popuUtien clwsci in 1921, 
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Jhajjar 

Saanur 

Jala^r JattdD 

Mdktiar 

Patti 

Ehutlaib 


Taan- 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

1691 

168L 

1 


2 

3 

4 


6 




CSuss L- 

-100,MW ASH ««*. 


# M - fc 

.* ** 

* * 

160,218 

101,142 

228,0ST 

IBS.TCA 

8(i,4g3 

S02,(ie4 

102,429 

8T.oe« 

lT9«a£4{ 

130,766 

:o.7M^ 

1 157,287 

15l,£9d 

52.075 

TOTAL 

a # 

543^141 

4e},93e 

4$3,QB1 

387,«I6 

353^116 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


PorVLATlOM* 


CLa« n,-4SOpOOO TO 100^, 


TOTAL 


m w 

ft * 

1 S 4 ; 9 D 0 | 

69 , 243 . 

67 j 364 i 

74^2 

ft h 

ft ■ 


80,131 

78*638 



ft 1 

71^8 

j 60,318 

67,735 

W,SWi 

ft ft 

ft * 

70,019 

64^9 

57,950 

SS^T 

4 4 


54 ; 35 l 

50,630 

49,341 

aL 437 

a ft 

*ft 

51 ,SiO 

44 , 171 ) 

4 f ,649 

40^134 


ft ft 

408,090 

406 ^ 

CliAsa J 

388.713 

tn.— 20,060 

9 Tl,ei€ 

4 s 

■ ft 

47,531 

46,974 

53*545 

^hLSliB 

ft f 

ft ft 

37,667 

36^7 

30 JO 92 


•1 ft 

. ■ 

1 33 ;i 79 

31,100 

35,917 

1 * 

ft ft 

31^16 

i^,TS 3 

22,022 


ft ft 


30 pL 39 

25 v 914 

24,382 

23490 

ft 'ft 

T ft 

27 , 4 &i 

19,408 

14^5 

13 ^ 

ft ft 

■ ft 

27,343 

26,342 

2 «, 9 H 

Z^M^ 

ft 4 


26,122 

20,430 

27 JJ 65 

27^3 

-1 ft 

■ 

25 p 240 

20*361 

20,323 

IU.TD 2 


ft ft' 


23 :;BS 0 

nA^ 

2 tJ 64 

ft 1 

ft -■ 

^,121 

u,m 

27 j 29 <S 

37,934 

ft * 

ft ■■ 

22,845 

21,901 

Iflg 090 

23,559 

m 4 *o 

21,903 

ft ft 

« ft 

ai .974 

I 3 , 0 S 0 

ft ft 


21,415 

M,m 

17,647 

lUg&H 

ft ft 

ft ft 

21 ^ 

17,449 

17.549 

, 21,062 

■ ft 

» ft 

20,731 

l«, 4 a 6 

23,731 

27 ,BSe 

ft 4 

■ ft 

26,410 

21.350 

19 , 46 fl 

3 l.lfi 9 

*4 

.. 

20,154 

15 J 037 

13,185 

S,S 30 


■9 ft 

482,561 

430^191 

488*083 

488 ; 90 r 


Class IV,—10,090 Ifo 20jOQO» 


n«p6T4 

07^403 

92.110 

43.702 

44J60 

317,751 


03,629 

23,001 

33,7fl£ 

I7»33fl 

21,020 

25,022 

24^1 

15,699 

20.a21 

23,972 

23,133 

L8p396 

14,167 

21^ 

22^9 

20,052: 

5,084 

397.374 


10,045 

17J4d 

18,009 

15.766 

I6*46t 

1M9( 

IM14 

18,540 

t8.716 

13^635 

18/3«0 

t9.e7& 

14,951 

12^71 

21407 

17,731! 

15^8 

18,700 

18,116 

16.876 

17,9 E3 

14,065 

isgeas 

16,476 

10,781 


15^2 

18,089 

17,428 

16.165 

19,242 

1M67 

18.519 

10,747 

is,m 

l«,34l 

14.629 

15,800 

lfl,4L*> 

I2*2flt 


12,912 

14,40# 

15^705 

14,754 

10^ 

14,516 

10.523 

lO^lOC 

12,656 

14,TW 

13,620 

19.40$ 

17,1061 

\ 17.116 

14,*»1 

8,129 

0,802 


3,176 

14,10^ 

10,644; 

9.510 

7,7:30 

6406 

13,339 

10,985 

8,505 

7,563j 

; 6^1 

13.961 

12,0 U 

12,990; 

*2,611 

11.077 

13,301 

11,673 

I0,^j 

8,319^ 

L 6,501 

11,560 

11*125 

13,738 

13J910 

1 12*896 

11,544 

I2JN5 

' 13.402 

13J029 

12,306 

11J109 

11*779 

14^^ 


10,627 

11,929 

I1J054 

11^9 

11,473 

16,218 

10,940 

6,783 

8j947 

0416 

7.136 

lOjSQO 

16*617 

12427 

1],SBL 

11,650 

10,709 

9*041 

11452 

8*620 

6439 

10,702 

11*615 

1 10.840 

li065 

12J839 

10,539 

8,134 

‘ 8499 

0*27] 

3.125 

10439 


1 B.I97 

7405 

6,467 

10,000 

10*159 

11,403 



078,428 

msfl 

3ST,4nl 

332.133 

307,810 


i 










































caAFTER n. 


eiTBamujtY Ti.BLEa. 





SUBSIDIARY TABLE VU. 




Piaces clasud as Towns in each of the last five Censuses according to the papulatimi classes in 1321. 







C 


Totffl. 

#> 



1 




3 

dit 





im 

tail 1 

laoi 

ISDI 

1881 

i 


1 



2 

3 1 

4 

5 

0 

1 






Cum Vp—a^ooo TO LD^OTO. 


iiS . 

Ptnd Dodan KIud 


*4 

*4 

OpOlO 

EOpOTO 

13,770] 

15.055; 

15*724 


C^mpbfiUpur 


» .. 

mJ 


4,092 

3*036i 

2,k55C 

1*407 

BT 

3tlfll4IIlA 

mm mm 

4 4 

V i’ 


9.273 

10,209 

10.055 

9*4TO 

m 


mm m* 

V 


0 ^ 43 ^ 

OpSoa 


9*740 

8.480 

5Q 

Pinli Gbeh 

mm mm 

1 V 



9.045 

8,452 

8 , 402 ! 

8.583 

m 

PdlVJi] 

mm ,m 

4 m 

, 


9*485 

12.630 

Up227 

lOpTOes 

u 

MianvaU 

,m mm 

4 V 


oaio 

7,004 

4,100 

3,278 

2.508 

02 

Alx^hAT 

mm mi 

44 


6.010 

9*402 

5.599 

2.056 

Ep823 


l£ailll4lipi 

.* mm 

j ^ 


BkOlO 

8^7 

0,976 

7*490 

7.594 

HI 

Qiicd4*^pijr 

mm , , 

P4 


8,900 

0.248 

5,701 

5.857 

4*706 

05 

HcihkEidaa^Tb 

4» 

k 4 


8.3i0 

9*701 

9.064 

10*847 

10.390 

m 

Kftirtdirpur 

nr >r p . 

. . 


S.SLS 

SpTOl 

10.840 

19,441 

9*260 

07 


- - im 

1 1 

4 1 

6,476 

8.m 

0.004 

7^0 

7*437 

5JTO 

GS 

KAkbogli 

* * % ■ 

44 

4 k 

8.436 

0*824 

0^702 

6j05a 

00 

lffk*rr.i 

- - 

1 4 

V P 

8*408 

O.TOO 

o.tTO 

7.560 

6,533 

TO 

Aoikut 

■I # •■ 

■* 

4 4 

6.379 

7.310 

10.131 

9,561 

BJlft 

71 

Unnu TiJid« 

4 « 

i -li 

* * 

8,562 

TJOIO 

, 10.247 


10,293 

7^ 

Siin&m 

mm 

IV 


8p20S 

7*320 

10^9 

10309 

12.223 

7:1 

Ahmedpar 

m* 11 

■ 4 

1 T 

sA'nS 

Dp472 

, 9,928 

9*844 

9*653 

74 

SulUnptir 

a » 

1* 

V 

S.L41 

6*492^ 

9*004 

8,9S0 

6*217 

la 


m * » 4 

14 


7p0l2 

7p6W 

0,533 

6J51 

4,862 

TO 

BantMi 


i k 


7.714 

0.341^ 

0*905 

6,012 

5,449 

77 

Ohomtu 

.. .11. 

V P 

F4 

i 7.042 

7.161 

8pTO0 

10i33B 

8vl22 

Td 

Sodh&un 

*m 11- 


44 ' 

7.030 

7.774 

9,812 

10.445 

19*TTO 

1 

Rdpikf 


.. . 

.. 


i 0.006 

8.888 

S.OTO 


m 

Jtndidb 

.* 

1 1 

. . 

7.401. 

0.TO9 

7,tTO 

7*732 

6*536 

SI 

Beii 

... ,« 

1 1 

4 4 

7 * 431 ' 

7,7% 

9.723 

0jS2rJ 

0.6S5 

82 

Oluikwml 

4 » . A 

. . 

V 4 

7.425 

5*400 

0*^ 

OjOTO; 

5,717 

S3 

Poilunkot 

-4 I * 

4 1 

4 1 

7.333 

! 7,007 

0.99L 

4*749 

4*344 

84 

Jamptir 

k « 

4 . 

.. .‘ 

7.31" 

M17 

5.9% 

0.S1& 

4.693 

S5 

KonjAb 

mm p + 

-- 



j 7J00D 

0.431 

5.474 

5,7TO 

60 

pAkpgktliui 

m-rn mm 


4 4 

7.218 

7,912 

0*193 

0,022 

5.993 

6*378 

87 

¥«9h%wwt 

mm 

4 1 

4 . 

6,900 

7.604 

6w335 

9,200 

88 

DhAUiiEtld 


k 4 

_ _ 

6JS6 

6i>04 

7,443 

7*I&TO 

7,204 

60 

Miwdi 

k 4 .1 

. , 


0*870 

TJTO 

8,144 

flj89 

5.030 


KarmthAl 

. .1 p 4 

m 1 


6.845 

7478 

8.700 

8*520 

8*161 

01 

8 hdjKb«d 

i » 

.1 

, _ 

0.730 

6*334 

03fiO 

0*320 

6,4^ 

02 

SaIuviU 

k * « I 

4V 

4 4 

0.682 

7,058 

1 9,103 

, 9.210 

n^MO 

TO 

Dftdri 

- * * P 

44 


6*682 

6^7ia 

7,009 

, 7.W 

7^7 

9L 

SWlAllT 

fc # 4 1 

44 


6k632 

0.307 

8*580 

8.676 

9 , 12 s 

TO 

TtlugAUg 

■ e m r 

44 

4 4 

64438 

0.740 

0,705 


0,230 

TO 

Brnnlo Dukih 

iw mm 

■ 4 


6,^3 

6^ 

6,6iia 

3,070 

5^5 

07 

EhMkkM 

k ^ 

4 V 


0vlTO 

5,S»8 

5,313 

3,210 

4.40S 

TO 

IftftlkEkPl 

IV 14 

* 


0>172 

030 s 

7.630 

7*^ 

6*092 

TO 


. 4 44 

F V 

4 V 

0J52 

0,732 

6.063 

5,TO5; 

5,510 

ITO 

EKofCA 

IV 

4, 

44 

0.014 

545E 

fi,412 

5.424 

0J015 

101 

Tarn Taraa 


■# 



4,200 

1 4.428 

3*900 

3.310 

102 

1 Miikiii 

. . *« 

.4 

V 4 

6 . 9 O 3 

OpSie 

7.2S0 

7,149 

6M9 

103 

’ DhAinikot 

V V ■■ ■■ 

V * 

-4 

6.060 

GpS69 

6*731 

8^ 

0JOOT 

104 

• HalkwluTSArli 

-41 V IV 

V V 


5.TO6 

4p9TO 

5.974 

0,103 

0i«74 

103 


* 1 fr w 

4 4 


0p947 

1] 0p2TO 

8.05E 

Iti.Ofll 

11,736 

m 

Hodal 

V V - ■ 

4 4 


0.851 

5,408 

6.142 

9*001 

8i463 

107 

Eminobftd 

-» 4 - * 

#* 


5316 

5.5^ 

8494 

5341 

^im 

108 

I>a{at 

.4 + V 

•vt 


6.776 

6,803 

0,313 

0hOS5 

5.TO2 

lOO 


■ V 4 4 

V V 


fiJSfl 

6441 

6.250 

6.101 

5.253 

tio 

i Cbjtmba 


- 


SkSOS 

sjssa 

0.000 

5.905 

5.218 

111 





53 ^ 

6.223 

6^3 

6*417 

0iO53 

m 

BhAcL&tiF 

, , • V 

e ■ 


5.577 

6k405 

7j7l0 

7,177 

0,912 

113 

lU 

UiUAftATvarli 

,V 

44 


1 5380 

1UL0 

4.387 

4p476 

4411 a 

Ei.UI 

3,042 

5.a[li 

2,720 

4.m 

il5 

1 Uafiuka 

*4 li » 

. 4 


& 3 OG 

6;3&5 

OjOOiS 

7j0«ll 

0.472 

116 

* - 


4 - 


6J37 

5^ 

£,73B 

5;09E 

4.T&1 

IIT 

GEir^acm 

V V ■ ir 

V V 


flpl07 

5401 


44183 

3,990 

!IS 

GdliMH 

V V - ■ 

V 1 


fipl07 

GyiTO 

tt.5«7 

T.OSD 

7.444 

no 

Taiica4 

m * ■ ■ 

4 4 


fiplOa 

5pTO.1 

s>aM 

4.413 

4.123 


Bfliiga 

*4 

** 


Bjm 

( 4p002 

1 

lyjio 

4,^ 



TOTJIL 


mjBss 

W.47D 

l| 88«,?U 

479*219 

1 4S^ 
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CHAPTEK n. - ' atmamiABY tAsuss. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VO. 




classed as Towns in each of the last ftva Ceosuses according to the populalion classes 

in 1921. 



PortrLATfon. 

' . 

Town, 

1 

[■ 






V 

im 

1911 

JSOt 

1801 

1881 


1 

2' 

3 

4 

5 

0 




Closs V7«—U^rsxa 5,000 



Pliul «'* -1 I- * ■ * !■ 



4p004 

. a,is& 

fplM 


£>tiarmaali 

4pWH 

OvKS 

0,071 

8.184 

RJSS2 

123 

Soho* -ik ip» 

AbTSS 

(>.ia« 

6,034 

0,990 

1.374 

124 

Sa|uipnr * - * * * - - » 

4p75S 

4jBgc 

G,jVlS 

5,687 

MU 

e,05t 

m 

PhiUttur ifeB BB *B 

5^4 

Cp98A 

G,gS7 

7bJ07 

12C 

RattUlA^r BB IB B. *M 

4p^ 

i 

7.121 


8^30 

127 

' ZSTn *■• B B BB mi 

4J922 

*^7» 

4JOO] 

MSO 

3,492 

122 

Peroz^portTbilrka .« mb 

4^2 

6,7l« 

7*310 

M4S 

0375 

1£B 

Rojhjui 

4,353 

«,8B4 

t,4S7 

8,177 

• 

5,008 

130 

FandBbAd >* 

4^ 

6,310 


7,4tT 

Ul 

I>eEW Bfrtu Xiuuk », 

4.133 


S»11S 

S,750 5.009 

132 

TlUOH&l' bb ,b B« 

4iBSf 

4,71# 

5jm 

M"' "iU£ 

K13 

Khanpar 

^13 

8,102 

BMl 

7.484) 7,181 

iM 


4J03 

4,S*6 


^674 


I3S 

SharikpoT ,, .b .b 

4,m 

MU 

4,470 

4,0£4 

4^0e 

tsa 

jSirhind 

4jm 

3JB43 

5,416 

5,254 

5.401 

137 

Dina KftgW B B B B B - - B 

4JH7 


%iei 

5,454 

5wi8B 

m 

t39 

Rnjuipitr . B B B 

Dtra WWl BB BB BB 

3.964 

3^ 

S.704 

MU 

3,911 

4J641 

4,013 

4,955 

4.932 

4.907 

140 

JnlalllbA^ BB BB BB -BB 

3|S33 

sjm 

0407 

5.357 


NL 

BwUabgarli 

3.731 

4JIMI3 

44m 

4pi74 

5.821 

142 

Bu-Ttft BB B“ BB 

3.674 

M72 

5465 

0J809 

7 b 4 U| 

143 

Kaior BB BB BB BB 

3439 

3,J]03 

3443 

1,533 

2,723 

144 

AGpur .B »B 

.B&KlOh BB BB BB BB 

3434 

Ml^ 

S,7BS 

1 . 55 s 

' £.555 

L45 

3^ 

aume 

3j042 

£,503 

1b479 

140 

AkmcJ pm'Lamina 

3403 

MU 

5,343 

4,203 

4sS3£ 

H7 

SfUUllfial BB BB BB 

3.3S4 


i,m 

7,558 

6,031 

L40 

Murm 

3,393 


1,844 

1468 

. £.488 

148 

f£ailatlll ■ ■ B B * B B « 

3^13 

MU 

3402 

hWTi 

2M~ 

100 

Mitluuikot ,, 

i,9M 

2,089 

MS7 

3.6£4 

3,353 

lot 

Khangafli 

3^181 

a;M9 

3,031 

3,505 

1 !J,417 

132 

DaJboDiiiD 

3303 

MM 

1,316 

l;233 

I.ORr 

103 

B 1 - * B B B I S 


E,17S 

£43] 

1 2,058 

151 

Da^Hu -B .. .B 

Snuatbu -B .. 

tjm 

£460 


3,842 

ISS 

: 1.691 

' 1,847 

94n 

2471 

£.321 

i m 

Sofiawtr 

999 

M4 

04.7 

985 

1*032 

157 

AttOCk rB BB BB BB 

110 

830 

401 

410 

120 


TOTAL 

133»91€ 

1M,M3 

t«8,80^ 

jeMi8 

19T.W 


OBAXD TOTAL t—VI 

1 ^6ltJ9fH 


S.193;913 

%t72,92Sj B,00SjS9e 


DELHI .. IB bbI 

1 mfia/i 

MM37 

308,515 

193,67^ tiaua 


1 

OlMe Qi PapalmioiiB 

Poroi-ATIOX, 



t 






im 

1911 

1001 

1891 

1881 


1 

2 

j 

a 

4 

i 

5 

6 


TOTAL POPULATION PC?NJAB 

^401,060 

U,?91,387| 


^918,^ 



Urban PdpqUUon (ii perfttatedfernt annexed) * b 

£.411 *004 

8,^47,279: 

2pl0a,012 

2 , 172 , 2 ^ 

2 , 007 .+>iS 


Rond Popolalina «p .« «^ 



22 pl 72 , 7 ia 

2i»,74J,£5& 

lS,703,7Dgj 


EVreanUge of Urban F^poUtlon on total l^paLation b s 

0^1 

1 

91 X) 

9-181 

9 ^ 


► W . 


.“li 
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OOAPtEft U. 


SUBamiABY TABLE!. 


its 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vm. 

Increase (+) or decrease (—J in Oit populaiton of towiu in Ihe periods^ 


10 

U 

1^ 

la 

u 

m 

le 

17 

IB 

10 

220 

n 

22 

24 

U 

20 

27 


Tqwu, 


ClASB 1.—lOO/MO AJTD o™. 

Atrtri bmr 

£AWK|pLa<li 

OlaSs II,—^,000 TO IDO^. 
llulLu] 

AmbalB , _ ^ 

JiiJiimilQi 

FenM(™n! . . . 

lAldlllJlTlA ^ ^ 

Ci.*sa m.^a),0(IO TU 
F*likia 

Gajmii^tfAia . . , 

Bhiwiuii 

Kuur ^ 

J^Dg-MagluaTia 

Bioila ^, 

Pwlh&t ^ ^ 

aktuiB 

BohtAk 

Bffwiui ^ ^ ^ 

EwiaI 

Hinai 
Huh^rpiir 
'Jen G|^ £baii 

^^uuftal 

[Lutlttdfl 


iSd IV,—10,000 to 20*000, 
WAdr&bad 


BdhWfLjpvr 
Jltfbn 

JagAuiii 

cy^oi 
libera 
Kj&purtbn 
SioiA 
Kaitbul 
HaxiAi 
Nabbji 
Hontgop^tj 
Kdlka|iaia 
FuiUu 

Faiidlcui 

Ja^SluJhfi 
Fbag^ura 
Sbahabad 
Jlntl 
•n»ii*T 

jBafigrpr 

P LlJi'lpyr Jatlim 

ukljiar ,, 

itU 

bifijiab 

CL*aa V.—iMWO to lOjm. 

Dadan Kbikii ., 
Campbellpur 
Sunmi^A 

Nakudju , ^ 

BdiU Gbfb 
FiUwai 
MUnm-alj 
Abohar 
Kiiiiialia 
Quidai^pur 
MohmiJjugAjb «* 

Kartatpur 
J>mh 
Kalab^b 

UauiQ 

liaikot 

Vwmmx TuhIji , ^ 

SunaiTl 

AbmeJput ^barqi 
Biilt«iipiir ,« 

Jaitu ^, 

BafTiilB 

Cbqulvi 




1 

I 









IB21. 

mi. 

’ mi. 

[ 

ia!L 

‘J 


T0wii, 


; im. 

1911. 

; 1901. 

1891, 

a 

4 

5 

0 

1 


2 


3 

4 

> 8 

e 






V.—SpOOairo 10.900-CffHcM. 





' + 

i + 

4^ 


70 

SiidlLAiLra 



i ■” 


1 


- + 

— 

-h 

— 

70 

£upar 

■. ■ 

1 ¥ 

“H 

hI ^ 

4- 

I 

- + 


+ 


m 

Jandiala 

1, ■ 


4- 


4- 

4^ 





81 

Ben 


¥ ■, 




4 

i, — 


4- 

T' 

82 

Cbakwal 


■ « 

4“ 

_ 

4- 

4- 


+ 

— 
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CHAPTER in. 

Birth-Place. 


OtWAl 


83L GQiiATmliutttni. 64. lyid Stn«i£i4, 

«iid EmiifTilLQD 3krDuii»» Iqtra Fti^vindii. 6i. Trafll^ r&Lurm^d tho ik^-F^OTiDciil A^khm c^f liui:h-p4w. 
i7, Faftber HiiJjiii o! dulw&j ttAti£ijcfl^ ami ilieir ap^iUeiLEDO Ocuu dOa olnii^aiioii. CS. Tpqii« 
tvl 4 fnH and Extrt^FrqTiaciiU fljurci af ^rtb^plur. fi9. dji^G^l^eq q| intfrwclatlqn, To^ lfaj& or AIeilu f 
71. Qnpbii^preMnUikhiaE tba dat«, 72, Camparuon d th^ Btatiktica vfth iticKollWH. 72- Immi- 
RiTAfctDii fftMa wxkd Emtj^aliDH td dtLer iMjtiiitriM, 74. Relmji» tabteiu 

63. The present chapter with the title of “Birth-place" replaces the chapter 
on Miration " of the Oenaus Report of 1911. The new title is more appropnate 
than the old, in that it more accurately describes the actual entry in the Census 
Schedules^ which defines the district of birth of each person enumerated. For 
every person, then, actually in the Punjab betvreen sunset and suniise on the 
18th March 1921, we are able to state more or less correctly in which diatriQt he 
or she was bom. The working assumption has already b^n adopted that the 
chance that a given person will be included in the Census Schedules is 0'99. The 
next question that arises is, what is the chance that a person having been entered 
in the Cfensus Schedules, should have his or her district of birth correctly entered? 

Now, of 20,685,024 persona enumerated in British Territoiy in me Punjab, 
17,860,279 represented themselves as bom in the distiicts in which they were 
enumerated; while in the Punjab States out of 4,416,036 persons enumerated, 
3,730,163 persons are classed as having been bom in the State in which they were 
enumerated. Thus 86 aud 84 per cent, respectively of persons found in British 
Districts and Punjab States, affirmed that they were bom in the self-same district 
or State in which they were enumerated ■ or, taking the Punjab as a whole 86 
percent, of the persona resident in British Districts and States, claimed to be bom 
in the very district or State in which they were enumerated. It seems unlikely 
that there were many people who erroneoualy stated that they were born in a 
distnct or State other than that in which they were resident, whereas, there may 
have been many misstatements, in all good faith, by persons who, having come 
to reside in a district or State when quite young, were under the impression that 
they were bom in that district or State. Further, sentiment in Indian village life 
is intensively conservative and the term pardeei ** (hailing from another country^ 
is one that every immigrant is nsually anxious to divest himself of. This may not 
be true of the Cansd Colonies where the pcrceiitage of immigrants is very high, 
and where, so far, there exists no temptation for a man to class himself as one of 
the mdi^nous JangU " inlmbitants; but it is certainly the case in the old-estab¬ 
lished districts of the Punjab, and it is probable that the number of pecsona 
residing on the 18th March 1921 in the d^tricts in which they were bom, was 
less rather than greater than the ascertained figure of 86 per cent, of the total 
population. 

Then, again, them seem to be possibilities of misstatement in respect of 
the birth-places of married women, particularly of Hindu and Sikh married women, 
who are frequently introduced to their prospective husbands by middlemen, who 
may find it desirable to conceal a woman's antecedents. In the Central Punjab 
misrepresentations both of a woman's caste and birth-place have often been the 
subject of litigation, and the number of cases which appear in the courts must be 
but a small fraction of the cases in which the husband has been suocessfully 
deceived. 

All the latter class of cases would involve false entries in respect of birth¬ 
place in the Cksnsus Schedules. Lastly, a small number of fugitives from justice, 
if enumerated at all, would be almost certain to ^ve false replies to all the sche¬ 
duled questions. 

In consequence, it is not likely that we should be carrying caution too far 
in adjudging that the probability of an error in the recorded entry of birth-place' 
is 1 in 100, If this figure Is tentatively accepted, the chance that any one indivi¬ 
dual is recorded in the schedules, and has a conect entry in respect of place of 
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birth, irill bd 0‘d9 x O'90=O'9S vety neaily, Thu&wie may (joncliide th^t tlmfsliii 
^ avarftge error oi 2 per ceat. (on the true Qumbers) in the nun^bf^Ta eJjovn m 
bom in any district or State. 

64. Now it hae been poasible to pve only a vmy ^eral conelneton as to 
tbo accuracy of the Ceiuus figures in respect of place of birth, and as it is based 

on a variety of ossumptioDs, it must be guarde<uy applied. strnat% 

According to the Oenaus figures the number ofperaone bom in the Punjab 
and residing outmde it, and the number of peraons bom outside the Punjab 
residing in it, on March 18, 1021, were 540,386 and 627,137 respectively ; 
while tbe corresponding figures for the 10th March 1911 were 616,612 and 
660,219 respectively. 

Now if we adopt the approximate nasamptions made by Mr. hlQddletois 
in para. 26 of Chapter 1, vis.— 

{«) that the annual streams of immigration and emigration have been 
conataiU throughout the decade, 

(>() that the annual death-rate among immigrants and emigrants 
can be represented as a definite annual decrement of 20 per miU^f 
we find that the annual numbers of emigrants from, and immigrants into 
the Punjab during 1911-1921 were, in round nambers, 14,000 and 11,000 respec¬ 
tively. The figures arrived at above, exciude, however, the number of pereone 
who may have left the Punjab and returned to it, or who may have entered the 
Punjab and left it during the decade. This omission, which no appeal to tiie 
Census figures can possibiy rectify, may account for ten times as many emigrants 
from, and immigrants into, the Punjab each year, as the 26,000 persons who are 
calculated to cross the provincial boundary each year. As about 300^)00 persons 
bom each year in the Punjab, of whom 46 per cent,* reach their 16th birthday, 
it may be ^d that 14,000 out of 360,000' sdidt persons, or, say just under 4 per 
cent,, emigrate, in the restricted meaning of the word, which ini pligft that they 
stay away from the Punjab long enough to affect the Census returns. 

65. Using the same assumptions as those denoted (i) and (t») in the above 
paragrapb, the annual number of Mtsons moving from one district to another. 

and staying long enough to affect the Census returns, has been ddcuIaW, and the8'«*“** 
tesultvs are tabulated in Subsidiary Table V to this Chapter. The table has been 
calculated from Mr, Middleton’s formula, which can be moat conveniently express¬ 
ed in the following notation i — ^ 

Let (A-i^B) denote the number of persons bom in district A, who moved 
mmually between the years 1911 and 1921 into district B, and did not return 
prior to the 18th March 1921. 

^t (A B) denote the number of persons bom in district A and enumerat¬ 
ed in District B in the Census year ' W’. 

Then we have 

(A ^B)-[5 (A B) (A B) ^ 

and, munhnyt 

rA)= A [5 (B A) t (B A) 

Now the apphcation of the formula to the 812 possible reciprocal paths 
between the 29 districts of the |^jab, results, as will be seen in Subsiding 
Table V, in no less than 225 negative values for the number of travellers annually 
of the type <A-*-B), between 2 districts. The most probable explanations of 
these negative values are, firstly, that a number of persons residing in 1911 in a 
district other than the one in which they were bom, left the district before 1921, 
or that the death-rate among emigrants was greater than the assumed rate of 26 
per miUe. While recognising, therefore, that Mr. Middleton’s formula is the 
outcome of a lo^cal attempt to solve the very difficult poblem of migration 
Kinematics from Census Statics, it does not seem to me to have succeeded, as the 
number of cases in which the formula bieshs down, and gives a negative result^ 
throws doubt on the numeric^ accuracy of the positive results. Having 
so much m criticism, however, it is only fair to add that, qoalitativdy, the streama 
of intfa-provincial emigration seem to be correctly incUcated by Table V, ^ nd it 
may be taken to show the direction and relative strength of the intesr-district 

« ^hi* Adopted from PuqjAli life Tebte P (IIhIm) fwtt tbe SctBuial Retxift on Iho CEnetio of JDIt* 

Vet I, Pkrt I qf the Reportp Ifil- Tbt Ubk iat friuuVs wm Hfit con^tnKUHf for tlw hut iu Aso^ 

aod Oudh (Tiibk G) tha peroeDioge of femtiei who reuh Lfl ffi;i tho *hoTe b 
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currents of migration. Wliat the absolute strength of the currents is can only bo 
formed by direct observation, or by building up equations of far greater complex'^ 
ity than any which have been applied, at any rate, to Indian Census <^ta, 

Aa examples of the results of the inter-district migration which arc con¬ 
sentaneous with one’s independent belief as to 
the facts, one may instance the large armual 
curretite which exist to and from the districts 
named in the margin. The dietricts named are 
those lor which the calculated streams of popu¬ 
lation are greats. 

It will be observed that of the 8 districts 
which have the greatest annual number of 
persons arriving and leaving each year,* Lyall- 
pur, Lahore and Amritsar appear in both 
eateries, a fact which is in conformity with 
the greater volume of business transacted in 
these cities, and in the ease of Lahore of its 
importance as the headquarters of Govern- 
mentj both of which facts involve lengthy 
periods of changes of residence. Excluding the 
newly formed district of Sheikhupura, the 
districts between which there has been the 
largest calculated migration are those noted in 
the margin. 

Besides the clearly-marked population 
drift towards the Colony areas of Montgomery 
and Lyallpur, it is apparent that there are 
considerable movements of people from Hissai 
to Ferozepore, and from Hoahiarpur to 
JuUurLdur. As Jullundur herself is pourii^ 
out her population towards the colomes it is 
strikiugthat her numbers should be so strongly 
reinforced from the neighbouring district of 
Hoshiarpur. t 

many tiiat.ncfjt of the Punjab the streams of migration ate of 
course, slug^sh, or practically stationary. Thus, naturally, relatively very few 
persons go each year from the plains districts to the hills, the Mnsalman of 
the North-West does not readily migrate to the Hindu-populated areas of the 
South, whilst the Sikh, Wourabty rituated in the Central Punjab, is too ardent 
of ^un to journey often beyond his district except to the canal colonies, or to 
Australia and America. Thus from Lahore to Eangra, from Attock to Rohtak, 
and from Jullundur to Kama! or Mianwah, to mention only a few instances, the 
annual movement of persons is, so far as the Census returns go, practically negli¬ 
gible. 

66. So far we have dealt only with those movements of the population 
ntimu 4ad which reflect themselves in the Census statistics: but it is now necessary to 
PTOiadu” euiphasiza what a small fraction of the total volume of circulation th^e cenaus- 
ap*fM d! raftsetfld movements represent, and, how difficult is the interpretation of the 
'****‘'’*“**' census figures of birth-place.' 

As a rule in Census Reports the number of persona enumerated in Area B, 
having been bom in Area A, are spoken of simply as the emigrants from Area A, 
or the immigrants into Area B. If this use were equivalent to definitions of the 
terms emigrant ” and immigrant ”, no exception could be taken to the practice 
on logical grounds. It so happens, however, that the terms ** emigrant ” 
immigrant ** have connotations which difier from the ** birth-place definition, 
and a good deal of confusion of thought arises in consequence. Thus Mr. Gait 
(Vol. I, Part I of the Census of India Report for 1911, p^ea 89 and 90) distinguishea 
five classes of migration, m., casual, tempora^, periodic, semi-peimanent, and 
permanent. In last class alone, apparently, is there a change of domicile. 

*1^ tf ogowiiry OMntinamlly to Jemind iha rawinr th*t thMg Egnret ictef Olllj to ttwte gmigrjtat* i&tl ainroh , 

HCTAoLp who ftHfoet tba rvtxEmi, uid Limb tbt nomber of pusdim g^oiug uid fnun tlw di&tricris uunAd 

If fmr in exDM of the notod 

t Bat bbe poMihllit^ of m Urpr oonretiM far cinrakUoD ** dlictiiK d m hu to he ho™ in 

sdnii 


DUtrit^ to dr from whlth the ftimiuil 
vtrrAmi Cif mlgntlOTI on 

~C«kLikt«l pertonj 

leu Ting difttEict 
«aoh|Vitr, 


From 


^nllundtir 

fi&IkiUrt 

HdfliuKtpdr 

^ujruiwiil» 

lAboTQ 

QtirdMpDr 

liTnllpiEt 


a^S37 

5^14 

4.909 

4p59« 

4,3111 

4pJTO 


Tis 


Caldakbed pmoiu 
raiolilng di^itrict 
rwch iTdflj. 


Sbeikhiipm 

MoalgoniPty 

LyAllpuj 

I^hare 

JUtuH«n 

Oajmt 

AimlJtKr 

Forurdpore 


21,990 

10,342 

4,170 

3,6^ 

3*912 

2;J57 

2^9 


iaterdiAtnoi itrwiu of migrmbiofi. 



To 

Dutridh 

CkkiilAtHl 

4IUIU&1 

chiD^Ufil 

roBidrooc^ 

JdiHoEkdiir 

llofitjfomdry 


Lynllpur 

Mantganlflty 

lp4S7 

LdhCKra . J 

Konhsomery 

1423 

AmiiUAT 

LynUpar , J 

lp2S2 

HiiAAr . # 

tVnoiopdiw . J 

1 

JuUandnr . i 

LyAtlpor 

1,0®J 

Jhanif 

l.yal Ipor .« 

901 

Htwhikirpiir 

JuUuadiir 

800 
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Tte distmguishing characteristics of the various types of nugration are clearly 
given, but nowhere is the important point espHcitty stated that the census figures 
necessarily give only a partial measure of the volume of permanent and semi- 
permaneut migration, and a wholly inadequate measure of the temporary and 
•casual forms of mlgrarion.* This point, namely the extent to which all kinds of 
nngrationsara repeated in the Census figures of birth-place, must now be examin¬ 
ed, though without any refinement of analysis. 

To come down to bed-rock, it is clear that a full solution of the migration 
problem would in%’olve a knowledge of every movement of every single human 
wng from the place in which he or she was bom, from birth till death. Clearly 
the census schraules do not give us this information, and this at once forces us 
the physical to the statisticat plane. What are the elements of a full sta¬ 
tistical solution ? The answer is that it involves a description of the frequency 
distribution of the number of persons who leave their homes for (a) all the possible 
varying lengths of time and (o) for all possible lengths of loumeyB. 

Then the broad clasrifications could be sub-divided minutely according to 
age (both at departure and returnsex, reUgion, caste, and finally according to 
the objects of the migration; but, in the beginning, if we could get any idea of the 
number leaving their homes for a day, a week, a month, a year or several years, 
a step towards a gmsp of the fundamental problem would have been made. 

In the Punjab practically the only material we have for formiiig any con- 
■clu^ons as to the journeys made by pereons in the Punjab, are contained in the 
traffic statistics of the North-Western Railway. 

The figures for the total number of passengers carried of all classes, 

both ordinary and military, for 
the last decade are as shown in 
the margin. These figures are 
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swollen by the large numbers of 
troops entrained during the war 
years from 1914-15 to 1917-18; 

- but the traffic since the close of 

M.M9,789 exceeded anything 

obtaining before, so that by taking 
et-erage of the last 10 years, 

6 ^sa 4 ss ^ exaggerating the 

present volume of passengers carriedj 
mileage of the North- 
sTjetlS Western Railway system is (October 
Sffin broad-gauge 

7XTS0.24S f narrow-^uge), out of which 

^ North-West 
' ^ Fipntier Province, Sindh, Baiu- 
. i_ . _ ,, chistan and the United Provinces * 

60 that 3,647 rail^ of the North-Western Railway lie in the Punjab to 
which must be add^ a few himdred miles of foreign lines also in the Pui'ab. 
we.snail not, therefore, be far wrong in assuming that 2/3id of the mariimallv 
of pa^^rs travelled in the Punjab. We may, therefore, :on- 
olude tlwt m the det^e 1911-1921, about 46,000.000 passengers traveled annually 
f?. . As the geometric mean of the populations of the Punfab 

and Delhi in 1911 {24,187,750) and 1921 (25,589,248) m 24,878,030 we may put 
the avCTage number of railway journeys made in the Punjab each vear as verv 
nearly 2, for each man, woman and child. ^ ^ 

Now we have already estimated in paragraph 04 that the total number of 
persons trevellmg each year, and staying away from their birth-place long enough 
to affect the census returns is approximately 25,000 for extra—and 70.000 for 
mtra-provincml migration, so that the journeys made by tliese persona are far 
too few sensibly to affect the 46 milLon journeys made each year in the Punjab 
Md our estimate of rougWy 2 journeys per caput of population per annum may 
no proviaionally accepted. Asgomg and returning count as 2 joiimcys, on the 
average each person m the Punjab makes one trip away from his home each year. 

^ olpwiodia DtfgniUgn m nSMtod la the Cbnam Sgona, of oooim <kaend« <ia vlunker th.» 

<fcmaa. tabkM plooo Wlijla Uie portiooni mmooI J* w "lag ^ tbo 
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To ttuB number muat be added, if we ate to determine the intcr*district 
traffic, all the peraona who travel by road, and subtracted all journeys made mthin 
the confines of a single district (we may tentatively assume the equality of these 
two numbers), leaving us still mth one trip per annum of each indi vidual in the 
Punjab and Delhi, from one district to another. This estimate of one trip per 
annum per person is baaed on the assumption that the whole population contributee 
to the 46 million joumejTS made annually. If, however, we were to exclude 
the stay-at-homes, that is the persons who do not go outside the limits of their 
district from one year's end to another's, who w'ould probably form about one- 
third of the population, the trips per head of the travelling population would 
amount to 1|, annually, instead of one. 

The question now arises can we form any estimate of the length of time 
that persons generally spend away from their native district?" A cultavator 
may leave his home in JuUundur and Hoshiorpur in eady youth and settle, until 
he feels death approachiug 50 years later, in one of the canal colonics, a Cavern- 
ment servant may spend 30 years of hjs life in district after district other than the 
one in which he was bom, a woman may live with her husband for the great part 
of hermanied life returning to her parents after 10,15,20 or more years, a student 
may spend 4 or 5 years in a Uni verity town, a merchant may leave his home for 
a few weeks to hx up a buriness deal, a marriage party may be aw'ay for a few 
days, and countless litigants will make a single day^ journey to put in on appear¬ 
ance on behalf of a relation who has been ^'entanj^ed ” in a case in another 
district, or to prosecute their own suits on appeal. 

As 14 persons out of 100 of the population of the Punjab were absent from 
their imtive districts at the time of the census, if we assume that the amount of 
travelling, and visiting, and settling being done at the census was normal, it 
follows that the average time spent away from his or her home district by each 
inhabitant of the Punjab is about 51 days. Since the average nmnter of trips 
(to and fro journeys) is one per head of the total population, it appears that the 
average duration of each trip is practically 7 wee^, and the time spent outside 
the limits of the district by each member of the travelling public is (cm the same 
assumption os before regarding the proportion of the stay-at-homes) is about 2| 
naontl^ in the year. 'Oiia represents Ae total average time spent outside the 
district of birth on each journey completed either by return to the point of depar¬ 
ture or by death. 

We reach, therefore, the conclusion that while the 14 per cent, of persons- 
emimerated in 1021 in Punjab Districts other than their ffistricfc of birth, is made 
up of groups of persons, staying some a few days, some a few weeks, some a few 
months and some for a few or several yeam^ the average duration of absence 
'^being 2| months for each trip abroad, we are quite unable to specify from the 
-Vensus figures, what proportion of this period is contributed by persons staying 
^way from their home districts for short or long periods. In particuIaT it appears 
be unjustifiable to assume, as is commonly aone, that the ^ater portion of 
e 14 per cent, of persons found in other than their native disti^ts at the time of 
he census, is composed of long-term settlers. This being so the indiscriminate 
UM of the egression emigrant ” or immigrant ” to the persons absent from their 
district of birth, at the moment of the census enumeration, is to be deprecated.* 
67. It is obvious that in general there will be an association between the dis¬ 
tance to which a man departs &im his birth-place and the time which he spends 
away. Thns a man might go to a neighbouring district lor a few hours, but he 
to ^ lumdly likely to go from the EMinjab to Assam, Burnui or America for Jess than 
cnuDi several months. On the other hand there must be many coses in which a wontan 
•I misraiinn. ©jjy moves from one district to the adjoining one on marriage and then stays in 
her hnsband'a house for the greater part of the rest of her life. As again the 

♦Thn bftsici idu IlM Iq espiw» tbpugt siMpIc, Hpjpe&n to ivm bnrii in ItEdiln 
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lon^t migrations (in time) made by Punjabis will be mostly composed of colony 
setueiSt so tbat the duraticm of a visit (using the plirase to cover all jonrnejn 
arhatBoever) will first increase, and then fihudly decrease with the distance. On 
this subject the Railway statistics afford us some precise information of a limited 
typo;* Thus the statement below shows the average lead of 1st, 2nd, inter and 
3rd class passengers on the North-Western Railway since 1911—> 
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Taking from the table the distance travelled by each class of possengets 
in the year ending the 31st hlarch 1922 and multiplying the ffguies by the relative 
Qtunbers of passengers we have approximately— 


Rdaiive aumhef 

passtitigeT*. 


Ist class 
2iid class 
Intel class 
3rd class 

Sum 
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iraveUfd. 
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The average distance travelled by all passengiers, which is the quotient 
of the sum of the relative passenger-miles divided by the sum of the relative num¬ 
ber of passengers, is thus found to be 45 miles. Thm distances may be compared 
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Thus the average distance travelled by all passengers on the North-Western 
Rculway in 1912 was 41 miles, so that the moan distance passenger has increas¬ 
ed by 4 miles during the decade. Seeing that with this increase the speed of 
travel has decreased bom 20'33 miles per iiour for passenger trains and 14-27 for 
mixed trains in 1911, to 19-41 and 13'06 milea per hour respectively in 191^, the 
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approjdmate average tmiQ spent on Toilwaj jonmejs by paasengeia in pseeenger 
trains from station to station, has increa^ from 2'01 nouia to 2'32 bouis. 11 
we include, say, 10 to 15 minutes as the average time sp^t in the train by passengers 
at the terminal stations, the average lime spent on journeys ^ill be about 2^ 
hours. We might have anticipated therefore that about one-three-hundredth of the 
population would be enumerated in Railway trains, that is to say, 8,D00 persons. 

As a matter oi fact 60 trains with a total of something less than 14,500 
passengers were enumerated on the census night*, so that the census figures are 
in sensible agreement with the calculation made from the known volume of passen* 
ger traffic, and the known average lead and speed of tranrit.t 

The ascertained mean length of joumej^s by rail in the Punjab has been 
seen to be a Qttle over 45 miles for each passenger. The modal (or most usual) 
length of journey will also be less than 45 miles, and the conclusion reached is that 
the majority { of the journeys made by rail on the North-Western Railway are 
less than 45 miles in length. This implies that a very considerable proportion 
possibly 50 per cent, of the rail joumeya made are between adjacent districts or 
between two different points of the same district, and, as we have seen, the dura¬ 
tion of the visits so m^e will on an average be below 2f months so that the term 
migration’* in the restricted sense cannot be applied to them. | 

Finally, then we may say, in general, that the census figures showing the 
percentage of those bom outside the coniines of a particular district and enu¬ 
merated in it, are made up of two parts, namely— 

(r) immigrants proper, aa defined by Sir Denzil Ibbetson for the 
Punjab (vide para. 134, page 58 of vol. 1 of the Punjab Census of 
1891, a classification followed by Sir Edward Maclagan in Chapter 
X, page 273 of the Punjab Report for 1901), or by Mr. Gait (etde 
para. 134, pages 89 and 90, Part I, vol. 1 of the Government 
of India import for 1911], 

(tit) the ciiculatmg population, made up mostly of persons who are 
m a king short tnps on bumness, or for social ceremonies. 

To interpret the whole, or even in the greater part of the birth-place figures 
as the outcome of migration, except to and from places at great distances, and 
especially for foreign countries, as any form of migration, is to fail to recognise 
the true meauing of the census returns. 

68. Of the 25,101,060 persons enumerated iu the Pun|ab 627,137 or 2 6 per 

cent, were bom outside the Punjab. On 
the other hand 549,386 persons bom in 
the Punjab were enumerated outdde the 
Province, of whom 530,399 were enume¬ 
rated in other parts of India. The 
details of the persons bom outside 
India (so far as they have been re* 
ported) are given in the margin. 

In paragraph 64 of this chapter we 
have found the annual emigration and 
immigration from and into the Punjab 
to be approximately 14,000 and 11,000 
per&onB respectively, and we may now 
compare these figures with the traffic 
returns of the North-Westem Railway 
showing persons crossing the boundary 
of the Punjab and Delhi. The figures may 


EmigTiAta IniiLA. 


Erdvinew wh^m enumemted. 


Kciny 

Kanym .» 

Sudira 

TijitiUicy 

Btfaitfi SatfJfiidciitf 
FtHii5r4tAd Malay 
TMederoted Stitw 
CbylGQ 
Ciy^D« 

SodUhcm RJbodauA 
SoniAilluid PrdteetarKie 
Soutli Alno* 

Fiji 

Gfo^td TqUJ 


Punjfrbj 

F^jrwnu. 


Dtrlhif 

F«aqnfl. 


Ip 192 
4^m 
16 
20 
326 
1,877 
7,789 
1,373 
174 
122 

125^ 

196 

449 


18^487 


2] 


23 


7 p.m. on the l&th 'Sdwh 1931 *nd 6 ■^m. Gn thd Th* fem4ieesent4 fut traiii oiiei atatfoii 
cnrnDfinliGO TToWTfleiytboroiigt^aiUiiGrraGrand cnameTat^iTB (gimf ot ■'bodi wu a feoL^^ being mponji bln 
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acbemc gI enumcritierti wia Ikml it tiu number oi pcfed^ aottiiUy in tmivt mt, fl on the night of the JSLb 
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certiin nnmbvr who wer* ao<‘<m™'wlatod Iti a on^mirrition ™ii. Uruorttm«te]y thfiro ire apipo father 
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403, thodeh 2^ peTOOM ahowa in traiuft. The figuroi ai^n in the loit oaluma of Imp-nal Tahlo 

in loi Amrih^oi Laolddo piTiOM* wh/u wero couatod La tho pUtfonu oimmerationp luid do bgI belong 

^ might h*TO dbddoed the mean speed (pven the lead) or the mean lead (gi tho speed) of 

i&maji by nil from tl^ Censiu of mimfceti tfl Thii cemToTM procen li appnpEiale let th* 

****'^*jSHthot4Ai*nnmhcr^ioniiiiyswil?oxi:^Hl,aodhaMwill^ The 

HKdiin Tolne could hivo b«n fbttndi epproxim^ly# p™ the mode, imm tho woll-luiowzi fonniiU^ 

rttmiir^eoein that thaw jonnicyi ibonld be cli^flod mi^r tl» iModiiifi oE ** migration in Mr. QortV 
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cQDtain a c^rtalD, amoiiiit qI overlap, aa, while the exact number of passengers 
reaching and leaving the Punjab between the following stations le knowii 


SaraawA and Kalanaur 
Attock and Ehairabad 
Mari Indua and Ealabagh 
Taxilia and Omnaii Khatar 
EboBhalgarh and Nak Band 
Dhandi and Iteti 


** For the United PfovineeSj 

For the Jiorth-W^t Frontier Province^ 
,« For Simla and Baluchistan, 


traffic ral£]ipj( Had tJw Ponjjili 


fram and tJia Proviiacca m: 


kving tJh 
inv^ lA 




jet the^ aiay include some of the through pusseugers received from foreign lines 
•at Delhi and Bbat^<la. 

The traffic figures of passengers to and from the Punjab and Dellu of 

all classes, for 1922, are those noted in 
the margin, from which it will be observ* 
ed that a total of over 4 million persons 
pass annually across the Punjab borders 
by rail as compared with the 2o,0<K) 
whose movements are ascertained 
the census returns. 

Following the same lines of reason¬ 
ing as in the preceding paragraph 
dealing Avitb the internal movements of 
the population of the Punjab, we condode 


PruTinofF. 

Punjttb, 

PunjAk 

Onit^ Pr^Yincn * 1 . 


Sl^o 

North-West EVoiiUpr ^lOTinoo 

777,30^ 

T19.03S 

Hndb 

2imio 

302,593 

Otbar PtoTinoea 9\a Dolhi 

133,310 

7^231 

Other Pmi!Tiuc«9 vfj BbAtinfiA 

I12,S37 

JS5.S14 

TobaEn 


2,005,715 


that the average duration of stay outside the Province of persons crossing the 
border is x f x 12=5 months. Thus the trips made outside the Punjab 

last, on the whole, nearly double the time that intra-provincial trips do. 

Here again it becomes largely a queetion of an appropriate deimition of 
nugration, but if we adopt 3 months as the dichotomic period below which a vitifc 
to another province, or abroad, (s not classed as a migration, we find that a very 
considerable portion of the percentage of Punjabis enumerated elsewhere 
m^t be put down as due to the circulation of short-term vititors, and not to 
migration proper. As journeys by road have been excluded,* and as these 
would swell the figures of trans-frontier railway traffic, the figures for the average 
duration of a visit must be correspondingly reduced, We may, therefore, provi- 
sionaPy estimate the duration of extra-provincial jonmeys as about 5 months. 

If this figure seems lower than it ought to be compared with the 2| months* 
duration of intra-provincial journeys, we must remember that, on the one band, 
it includes an enormous number of vitits, between adjoining districts w^cn happen 
to lie in different provinces, and, on the other, that the number of permanent 
settlers in other provinces from among persons bom in the Punjab is very very 
small. Both these causes will tend to depress the average duration below expect¬ 
ation, the tendency being to associate extra-provindal migration only with long 
period Visits made to Bombay, Bengal, Burma, Ken)m, the Malay States, England 
or America. 

69. It is, so far as the speedy completion of their worh is concerned,, a sontiro. 
great advantage which some writers enjoy, that they are prepared to disregard 
the exiatance of logical fallacies so long as the facte advanced are supported by 
figures. To a wnter of this type the fact that ITS per cent, of the 
population is recorded as having bwn bom outside the ffistrict in the cose 
of Multan, 114’6 per cent, in the case of Rawalpindi, and 3'2'8 per cent, in the 
case of the Kalsia State, is proof that there is a relatively larger number of 
immigrants into Rawalpindi that! into Multan, and into Kalsia than into either 
of the other places. One possible fallacy, arising from the necessary iuclusLon 
of movements which I have classed under the term circulation," has been 
dealt with in paragraphs 6S and 69, but it seems possible that an even subtiler 
fallacy may lurk behind the apparent simplicity of the data. It might take 
months, or even years, to analyse doivn to its elements the concept which I shall 
attempt to expound, and oidy a preliminary examination of the principle will 
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be set forth. In its extreme forms the principle ts simple and indeed 
obvious, and we may atarif by exatnining the figures anown in the margin. 

The entries in rows I to 4 

Ttbte nhowing Hi* pniDonUge el pwKjin bum in * ip»n who ... Up np™ntj»H mi 

nemiorwonld l»> enumerated in th-t tft*. "Ul tIOUOtleSS l>e acwpica ^ 

indicating that with tlic du- 
imniitiDii of extension, the 
percentage of natives must 
decrease, or the percen¬ 
tage of foreign-bom must 
increase. The entry in row 
5 is an obvious deduction 
froni the assumption of 
nb initio mobility of the 
organism.* 

Actually the percentage of forcign-boni in every area niU never be a single- 
valued function of the area itself or of the population; but for our pre^nt purpose 
we may say that-, in general, the percentage of foreign-born in any region increases 
as the area or population, of the region diminishes. This is twta humano-sociolo- 
gfcal or economic law, but a law of animal movement in relation to the propertied 
of space. Now, just as there is an increase in the percentage of foreign-bom down 
from the world (0) to the average of a Punjab district or State (13*9), so it seems iH' 
disputable that the percentage of foreign-born must increase continuoufily (though 
as a multiple-valuedt function of the area) as the districts or States consider^ 
diminish in area or population. Though it is clear that the law is true as a general¬ 
isation covering wide variations of area, it is important to sec to what extent it 
holds for the variations in size which occur in the different districts and States of 
the Punjab. If it does hold we can predict that there will probably be a negative 
correlation between the population of a district and the percentage of foreign- 
bom. Actually we find a correlation of —^■24+’098 subsisting betw'wn the two 
variables, and the law therefore is applicable even within a comparatively limited 
range of variation of area.f 

The equation expres^g the peccentage of foreigu-liorn (F) in a district or 
State in terms of the popidation (P) of the district or State, is 

F 1 5*S^-57 X is“ 

We have thus reached Ute important conclusion that it is idle to make deduc¬ 
tions from the percentage of imiiugrante into a district or State till the crude 
percentage has been corrected for the size or population of the district or State 
concerned. An approximate correction would be to subtract from the crude per¬ 
centage of foreign-bora the number deduced from the above r^resrion equation, 
WhM the full correction would be,* were an exact investigtition of this point 
carried out, must be left to future discovery.! 

In closing this section 1 will merely put before the r^er a question, which 
will pointedly show the importance of the foregoing discussion, in preventing 
the formation of hasty and fallacious judgments on the problem of migration. 

The following iwrcentages of persons foreigu-bom to the areas named and 
enumerated in the self-same areas are recorded for the 1921 Census:— _ 


Area* 

Popuiatinu, * 

i PerCtiDtage ot 

foreign-librii. 

Buhtak District 

773,272 

12*3 

Dujana State 

25,833 

26-3 

.ToUnndur District 

823,641' 

10-9 

Kapurthala State .. *. 

284,275 ^ 

17*1 

! 


*li would niH br tniJ! oi Ijpgdaiin.* wherp titt pmcmtAi^ ol lutiin will be 

fof bomurinB an uMaiSonal phnw fftiu U» Uchniqat ot lfa*t(^*erT«raf Bccnrato 
-»»tnith«ii*tira, tlmugh I *» ««ll awara tilat Uje.» ta a teadeiKfy tba daiW mrt to ^ard 
aiiiD iMtantaneonaly aa vUiar erroneoua«(nUfc. It u Om* lie mw* Socr^ in lua out^lr, 

JTliiB Mi.erednit. «a well aa the nistearion t^uatien wUeb foUnva, are lennd after exelucion cil Ibe 

Txiniuv d^tricti pf LynUpofp Hont^oiniiiyn uil SboUdiupm. 

Unku IDT Ttry knowk^ aS tlie litcmure of Cwqb enqmirie* u Id eitttir, the pqiat Yms wot bnMi 

10 fjir. G. H Kidbbiin ■ littUlM aiw! LUtmimKlhng IrpatiJie STAthemfttto&lTlbeory of Pofra* 

IaSSw’’ pmitd M A* Volow i Pf m Qentia ot ttie Oornmm^tkllh of Augbr«li»t mZ dow not wil h 

Ibe mtAtcr Lo hii efiftptei cm miOTlloQ. 




















Dujana State is in the Eolitak District. Kapurthala State and the JiiUimdur 
District adjoin, la the percentage exc^ of foteign-bom in the two Punjab States 
to be attributed to political, sociological and economic causes 1 1 leave the reader 

to ponder the question for himself in the lij^t of the arguments adduced in thia 
paragraph, and to admit that bat for these argmnents his answer would have been 
an immediate, but unjustified aflfirmative.* 

Should the reader desire, in spite of all that has been said, to compare the 
percentage of foreign-bom persons m one district with that of another which 
diSeta wideljr from it in population, he may, provisionally, apply the corTections 
in the following table, which will r^nce all districts to a ^andaid popnlati<m of 
500,000. 

Tabte the correction to be applied to the observed percentoffS of 

ford^-bom in any district, to reduce it to the commmi basis of a district of a 
popuhtion of 500,000. 

The correction mud be stiblracted from the observe percentage %oh&% it 
is tiegative, and added when it is positive. 


Population ol Di&tiict« 


Cocractiau to percentage of 
foroign-faoni (ie., persons 
not born in District). 

50,000 

4 4 


—2-6 

per rent. 

100,000 

.I V 


—2-2 


200.0GO 

4 - 


—l‘T 

rr 

300.000 

4 4 


—M 


400,000 

m * 


—0^6 

p 1- 

500,000 

-■ * 


0 

rp* 

600,000 

4 4 


+0'6 

tt 

700,000 

4 4 


-l-M 

pp 

800,000 

w r 


-I-1-7 

It 

900,000 

4 4 


+2*2 

11 

1,000,000 

4 4 


-I-2-8 

-1? 

1,100,000 

4 * 


-!3‘3 

f 1 

1,200,000 

* #■ 

4 #■ 


TJ 


70. Any one who has followed with any degree of attention the reaflon- 
ing of this and of the precedmg chapter, wfll have peroeived that mote caution is 
desirable in drawing conctuafona from statistical material than has been customaty 
in the past. One is, in fact, almost tempted to assert that knowledge based on di¬ 
rect appeal to statistics is the Maya ", or “ great illusion " of the old Vedantic 
plulosophy, and that though the substance can be resolved from the shadow. 
It is only by steadfast vision aided by the crystal lenses of mathematics shaped by 
such master minds as tliose of Laplace, Gauss, Francb Galton and Karl Pearson. 

To flaunt unanaiysed figures on printed pages is, perchance, but to increase 
the mmber of dancing shadoivs, making the perception of truth more, rather than 
less tUIScult than before.! 

71, With the warnings emphasised in the preceding paragraphs in mind 
the data of birth-place aiimmarised in graphic form for the whole of the Punjab 
will now be presented. Once, again, the moat' appropriate form of presentation 
appears to be that of systems of isopleths draurn on a small scale map of the Punjab, 
showing the moat prominent features of the p!ace-to-piace variation of the birth¬ 
place statistics. The isopleths hi each case are drawn from the tahsil figures. 
Now the census schedules do not record the numbers of persons enumerated in 
each tahsU who were bom m that particular tahsil, but only the percentage 
of persons bora in the district in which the tahsil was situated and enumeratedin 
the tahsil. Naturally, the proportion of persons born in a given district and enu¬ 
merated in a tahsil m that district, will be greater than the number of persona 
bom and enumerated in the same tahsil. Thus, at the outset the percentage figures 
of foreim-born persons in each tahsil will be greater (thou^ how much greater 
it would only be possible to calculate by elaborate mathematical reasoning) than 
the figures adopted for the purpose of the diagrams. 


*U tinw piTOLit* {ML onEk^ly I hope to ouEoinr In in Appendix whmt oontortton flhqnld b* 

AppUc4 to ibit omili? fign» at fcnvigitnbom for i giirtn aft* md pcjpubtticiQ mud ril* ol mowvniest. 

fThiw, if. In recpect of thia pt6h]tm ai mifntton. i rarlaplmr mijr hm pAzatted^ It u u (hotrfli ozw iimUa- 
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The diagramB consist of— 

Diagram 27, isopleths of pecccntage numbers born in each district and 
enumerate in each tahsil or state; 

Diagram. 28, isopleths of percentage of persons enumerated in each tahsil 
or district and bom in a conti^ons diatriGt or state; 

Diagram 29^ isopleths of percentage of persons enumerated in each tahsil, 
but bom outside the Punjab. 

As regards diagr am 27, the* modification just noticed must be applied, 
and, if we may lapse lor a moment into an mtemretation, with all the examples 
of statistical fallacies confronting us, we may concLiide that the Lyallpur and Mout- 
gomery colonies contain the liugest number of emigrants 1 Also the greater 
proportion of the stay-at-home population of the Punjab is included in the Rawal- 
pinm and Multan Divisions (excluding the colonies) and in the Himalayan and 
Sub-Himalayau tracts, llie reader will, doubtless, observe impatiently that 
these conclusions could have been reached without any elaborate refinements 
of analysis. Very possibly this is so, but if he supposes that a cursory glanoe 
of the figures will throw light on the relative amount of migration into the various 
^tricts witl^ these wide limits, then he will fali into a grievous error due to one 
or other of the fallacies previously examined. 
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Diagram ^ shows ths pei^enta^e number of peraonsineach tahaii who were 
bom in contiguous districts, contiguous that is, not necessarily to the tahail 
itself, but to the district in which the particular tahsil is sitnated. These hgurea 
must be interpreted in the light of the remarks regarding the circulation of the 
population, and, where there are areas within which the percentage of peiuons 
bom in contiguous districts is high, aay over 10 per cent,, the eharacteristio 
must be attributed as due in part to the great daily movement of the population, 
aud not as wholly due to uniuigration proper. These hgurea are particularly 
in need of correction for the rapidity of tba population circulation, for the length 
of the boundary line between each district and its neighbours, and for the presence 
or absence of natural barriers of inter-communication. 


diaCram 26 


DIAGRAM SHQWIfiG THE PLRCUlTAGt OF PERSOHS 
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Lastly, diagram 29 whicli shows the j^rcentage of petiaona enumerated 
in each Punjab tahsil and State and bora outside the Punjab, the figures at first 
sight seem to be perfectly straightforward, and it might appear d racrc were 
^ obstacles to an appreciation of the shape of the isopleths, W e observe, for 
instance, that the regions o! high percentage numbers of foreign-born, say, above 
5 percent., are included in three narrow strips, one along the Jumna adjoining 
the United Provinces, the next'm the areas of Ferozepore and Hi^ar which adjom 
Rajpubana, and the third in two narrow pieces of territory belonging to the Murree 
and Sialkot tabaib adjacent to Kashmir. For the rest, the percentage of persona 
born outside the Punjab, enumerated in the various Punjab tahsib is very small, 
and there are large tracts comprising the oentral dbtricta of the Punjnb, and a 
long narrow region running parallel to the course of the Chenab from Ghiniot tn 
the Lyallpuc district to Rajanpur in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, together with 
the tahsib of Pindigheb, Talagaag, Khushab, Chakwal and Fatehjang, m which the 
percentage of persons born outside the Punjab does not exceed 0*5 per cent. The 
long strip lying along the Chenab referred to above includes Jhang, and grares 
L^llpurf and it b clear that the canal colonies have not become the happy hunting 
ground of the speculator from outside the Punjab, though this is less true of Mont¬ 
gomery (3 per cent.) and Khanewal (2 per cent.) than it b of LyaUpur (1 1 per 
cent.!. Sarsodha fl'? per cent,) and Shabpui (’5 per cent.). _ 
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72. Tha figures for some of tlie salieut birth-pLaoe statistios will now be convuiHa 

given in comparative form for **5155^ 
1921 and for pluvious censuses,tbwafiBii. 
though mostly withoitt any 
a^mpt to solve the many 
difficult problems of interpreta¬ 
tion which they present. Thus 
the table in the margiu shows 
the change in the number of 
persons per uiiTfe enumerated 
, . . . m the '■(listricta of birth, in 

contiguous districts, and in other districts of the Province, since 190J. 

The extent to which the other Provinces of India contribute to the 
foreign-bom population of the Punjab is shown in the following table 

/fom ether Prfnmtes la Pvnjab and Ddhi. 
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of peraotns from Gujrat emigrated to 
Burma, as in 1911 the districts of 
Lahore and Ludhiana contained the 
greatest number of immigrants from 
Burma, Of coarse a certain number of 
the recorded immigrants from Burma 
ate not Burmese at all, but merely 
the children of Punjabi emigrants bom 
while their parents w'ere residing in 
Burma. Further details are given in 
the marginal table. 

femsJes to 100 males enumerated outside 
their district or State of birth since 1911 
is shown in the marrinal table. I am 
very loath to believe that the differences 
between the 1911 and 1921 figures b the 
result of any change in the fundamental 
customs of the country, and that Hindus 
are more inclined than ever to choose 
their wives from distant districts, or that 
Muaalmans tend to go less further afield 
for their bricles than in 19JL The de¬ 
crease of the relative number of foreign- 
bom females in Delhi from 214 per cent, 
to 129 per cent, is rather more than one 
could wisely attribute to the result of 
i-ondom sampling, A very full adAoc 
etn^utry would be necessary in order to 
decide whether the Delhi Hindus were 
reljing on the locally bom women as their 
brides more than they did 10 years ago. 
The truth probably is that in tho course 
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of the last decade there haa been a vast influx of foreign-bom male iabomeis who 
have not brought their female relatives with them at all, and, until th^ mal^ 
either aettle down in Delhi, or depart from the Province, the comparative firm¬ 
ness of the number of foreign-bom femalea will continue. When the Delhi 
vince emerges from its position of unstable economic equilibrium it seems prebabte 
that the percentage of foreign-bom females to males will revert to about ite old 
figure of 200, provided, of course, that the composition of the Hindu population 
is not materially altered by the formation of the new Province. 

73 The numbers of persons bom in foreign countries and enumerated m 

the Punjab and Delhi in 1921 was 
38,337 of whom 35,252 were enumer¬ 
ated in the Punjab and 3,285 in the 
Delhi Province aa compared with tho 
total of 64,267 enumerated in 1911. 
The details ate given in the marginal 
table. The corresponding figures for 
1901 were 39,504, and Eai Bahadur 
Pandit Hati Kishen Kaul in comparing 
tho 1911 and 1901 figures attribute 
the increase largely to tho development of commerce and industry. If tl^ 
explanation b accepted the decrease in the number of formers m 1921, to 
about the same numbers as in 1901, would be explained by the ^thack to coin- 
mercial relations caused by the war. Most of the decrease it will be ob^rved la 
due to a famine ofi of more than 10,000 persona bom in Asiatic countn^ other 

than India. The decrease m the nimi- 
ber of Europeans in the Punjab is 
possibly to be explained by the reduc¬ 
tion of the Britiso Army; but on this 
point I have no exact information. 
The details of the emigration from 
Asiatic countries is shown in the 
mai^^nal table. 

European countries is shown in the 
, margin al table. The most notable 
difleience between the 1911 and 1921 
figures is the reduction in the number 
of Germans from 76 in 1911 to 7 in 
1921. Belgians have decreased from 
61 to 35 and Maltese from 60 to 7. 

I am surprised to see that only 6 
Greeks were enumerated in tho 
Punjab in 1921 as the Piim of Messrs. 
Rail! Brothers alone would supply 
that number. ^ ^ 

Of immigrants from the British 
Isles of whom the details are mven in 
the maiginal table, the Irish alone ap¬ 
pear nearly to hold their own, having 
decreased only from 2,915 in 1911 
to 2,883 in 1921, whereas the Scots 
have fallen from 1,790 in 1911 to 1,306 
in 1921, while the Englbh and Welsh 
have f^len from 18,596 to 14,714. 
Possibly in its present condition 
Itblmien find their native country less 
pleasant to return to than does tho 
Scotsman, Englishman, or Welshman. 
The details of emigration from the 
Punjab and Delhi to places outside are 
given in Suhaidiaty Table VI, bnt^ this 
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table is very incomplete, and contains no record of the number of Pnnjabis in 
Europe or America. 
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74. The chief fignrea as regard birth-place are given in Table Xl^ Part 
which gives the detail fcr Districts and States, Table XI, Fact B, which gives details 
for cities and selected towns, and Table XI, FartC, which gives dcta^ for Delhi 
Province and Delhi City, A word of warning is necessary as regards the entries 
in the first row “ Punjab” of Table XI, Part A, as this does not mean that the figure 
entered opposite the row, and under any particular column, gives the number of 
f^rsons enumerated in the particular district who were bom in the Punjab, It 
simply means the total number of persona enumerated in the partioular district. 
The actual number of persons enumerated in any district and bom within the 
Province is shown in row 3 of Table XI, Part A. Provincial Table XI gives the 
birth-place of immigrants into various canal colonies according to caste, age and 
occupation; part 1 applies to the Lower Cbenab Colony, IT to the Lower Jhelum 
(Tolony and III to the Up^r Bari Doab Colony. In addition to the Imperial and 
Provincial tables 7 subsidiary tables are printed as appendices to the present 
chapter, 

Subsidiaij Table I gives details of birth-place by natural divisions, that b 
to say, according to the grouping of districts and states into ludo-Gangetic Plain 
West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan and North-West Dry Area. 

Subsidiary Table II gi ves a classification of emigration on the same basis 
of natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III compares the figures of birth-place by natural divisions 
for 1911 with those of 1921 for teth the Punjab and Delhi. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the details of migration between the Provinces 
of the Punjab and Delhi and the other parts of India, the other parts of India 
being named in alphabetical order under the classes British Tcfritoiy and Federated 
States separately. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the calculated number of persons travelling 
between districts of the Punjab during the decade 1911-1921 as determined solely 
from the Census figures of birth-place. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the details of persons enumerated outside the 
Punjab and Delhi. So far as the figures relate to persons enumerated in other 
parts of India, this table may be accepted as being as correct as any of the Punjab 
figures, but, as has been already noted, the figures are very incomplete in respect 
of countries outside India, and, m particular, of places in Europe and America, 

Subsidiary Table Vll is one specially prepared by Mr. Ididdleton to show 
the effect of what he calls the “ balance of migration,** which phrase Mr. Middleton 
defines as equal to the number of immigrants minus the number of emigrants. 
Actually as we have seen, the number of immigrants and emigrants to any parti¬ 
cular district or State in the Punjab is not known to any great degree of approxi¬ 
mation, and to use the crude figures of birth-place without any correction for the 
'* circulation ” nor for the effect of area and population seems to me likely to be 
a fertile source of fallacious inference. 

Subsidiary Table Vlll shows the birth-place of peisons according to the 
Tahsil or State of enumeration. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the percentages based on Subsidiaiy 
Table Vllf. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE JV. I 
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SVBSIDIART TABLE IV. 
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CHAPTER m. 


BCBBIDIJatT TAHtHS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABIE IV. 

Higtaliod thB ProviacBS of Punjab and Daibi and othar parts of India— cpnctvded. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Showing calculaUit annual number of peraans LravelUn; between diitrieta in the Punjab in the Decade 1911—1921, ae alTeo ling the number of 

forei^ bem in each District, i. of perfions who made the jouiney one way only. 
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SUBSIDIAHT TABLE VI— eontiuded, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VUI, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Religion. 

Enscnox I.—OEME]l.«> DlffTBIBOnON BY REUCIOKS AXD MEAOTSG OF FIGCBF6. 

7fi, RefenoM to <t > ti iH c» . 78. Ucviuif of figw, 77, Oouotkl dUtiithitioi) of ponDlfction by toltidooi 
78, locol duiftbatioB ~ 79, V^otion gtiwnLi, 

SECTION II.—ML’SALHANS. 

10 , UoMiiu of laluu. 81. Enentiofa of IoImh, 88 . Ew«l diitiibqtioii, Voriotioo. 84. Tbe 

gTO^hofoiHite iA Ubm. $8. of tbc Obtiin of iccto, 88, Stirnetb of Kcto. 87, Vui«Uoo in 

SECTION Ill.— HINDDE, 

88. Uonoiog of Ibo tenn “ Hindu 89, JPeSnitim of Hbdiwa. 00. Dtfliillioti Hloiiled for Cbnaio 
purpom, 01. l^MAl dktribatMm. 9i. Vniialiini, 83, Tho growth of Hindu wofa. 84. The etwogth of 
«(ctB. OOi. VnHntion in •ecl>, 08. 97. Bmhniu*, m. Dsyinmij, 

SECTION IV,—filHHS. 

99. Hewing of term *■ Sikh", 100. I>ocwl diitiibutioa, 101. VnrUtioii. 102, TEr growth Eikb 

4eeU. 183, Stiengtb of KetiL 104. Vwtinticia in sectn, 

SECTION V.—CHRISTIANS. 

105, Loofd dwtribatldn, 108. Vjui&tioii. 107. Sln-ngth of Mct>, IDS. VMuiion in keets, 

SECTION VI,—MINOR RRUGIONS. 

109, Jninf, 118. ButldhinU. Ill, Fnnv. H3. Jem. US. Indefinite belief. 

Section I,— General Distribution by Religions and Meaning of Figures. 

75. The nunierical stjength of each religion returned is given in Imperial Beitnnce 
Table VI for each district and State. Imperial Table XV gives the Chnstian ** ®**‘^“* 
population by sect and race, and InipeTial Table XVl which is divided into two 

parts, the age distribution of Europeans and Allied races and Anglo-Indians. 

In addition to these tables, Table VI-A, printed in Part III as an appendix 
to the Imperial Table VI, contains details of sects of Hindus, Musalnians, Jains 
and Sikhs. The distribution of the population of tahsib by principal religions is 
shown in Provincial Table II. 

At the end of this chapter will Ixi found the following subsidiary tables in 
which the moat prominent features of the statistics are exhibited by means of 
proportionate and comparative figures; — 

Subsidiary Table /. —General distribution of the population by religionB. 

Subsidiary Tabh IL —Distribution by districts of the main religions. 

Sidtsidmry Table ///.—Christians, Number and Variation. 

Subsidiary Table lY , —Religion of Urban and Rural population. 

76. In ion the instructiona issued to enumerator ror filling in column Hcuing 
4 (a) of the census schedule required that the religion to which a person claimed Ssona 
to belong must be accepted, and in view of the unwillbgness of large number of 
Jains and Sikhs to be classed separately from Hindus, permission, was given to 
record such persons as Jain-Hinrlus or ^ikh-Hind us. The same instructions were 
repeated at the present census u-ith the modification that the use of the terms 
Jaln-Hindu and Sikh-Hindu was to be avoided as far as possible. Jainism is 
indigenous to India, but its tenets are totally different from those of Hinduiam, 
while Slklusm is a religion witli a very distinct worship of ita own, and having 
attained a position of independence is fully entitled to rank as a separate religion. 

Thus, at the present census it was intended to ascertain the true number of Jains 

and Sikhs, which could not 1>e done if some of them were returned under the 
^neral head “ Hindus,” In the case of the depressed classes, such as Ohuhras, 

^nsis, etc., it w'as laid down that they should be returned as Hindus if they did 
not profess to l>elong to any recognised religion, and the scruples of Hindu enu¬ 
merators in returning Chuhras as Hindus, or the claims of Chuhras to be registered 
aa belonging to a separate religion, were not allowetl to override these mstructioua. 

30,073 persons belonpng to these classes wore entered under the name of their 
caste or tribe, and they were treated as Hindus in the course of tabulation. The 
detail will be found on the title page of Table VI. No alteration was made in the 
significance of the terms denoting other religions, ex^pt that persons recorded 
under “Indefinite behefs” were excluded from “Christians” and shown under 
41 aeparate heading “ Others ”,in Table VI. 
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is greater than ah the minor religions put together. 


giana which make up the 
total population of both the 

E rovinces of the Punjab and 
lelM. The Musalmane, 
Hindus and Sikha taken 
together constitute nearly 9B 
per cent, of the population, 
MusaLnaus alone contributing 
more than 50 per cent. Of 
the remaining 2 per cent., 
the number of Chrietians- 
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in the margin. Mu&almans prepon¬ 
derate in the North-West Dry Area 
and their proportion is smallest in 
the Himalayan Division. Hindiw on 
the other hand abound in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain AV'est but are weakest 
in the North-West Dry jlrea. Sik^ 
and Christians arc strongest in the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West, while 


The rdative strength of the main religions in each natural division has been 
worked out in Subsidiary Table II, Its examination shows that in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West the Hindus outnumber the Musabnans, and the Sikhs are 
less than half the latter in number. In the Himalayan Division Hindus form the 
major po^on of the population, and the number of the followers of other religtona 
b iusignificant- In the Sub-HimaLayan Area Musaimana are more numeroua 
than Ilmdua and form 61 per cent, of the populaHon, the number of Hindus and 
Sikhs being 27 and 10 per cent, respectively. The North-West Dry Area b 
mainly populated by Musabnans; Hindus, Sikha and Jains taken together being 
21 per cent, of the population. 

The diagram No. 30 illustrates the distribution of the main religions dj 
dbtiicts and States. The length of the strips opposite each unit indicates the 
total population, and the differcnt shades the proportionate strength of the reli¬ 
gions followed. 
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The local distribution will be considered in detail under eaeb reUgion. 

79. The inset table co mparea the stren^h of each religion per nttlfe of the Ttriaita 

total population with the rate of variation 
per cent, smoe 1911, It be observed that 
though there haa been an increase of 5'7 per 
cent, b tho population of both the provbces, 
the growth and declbe of the different religions 
has been very uneven. The growth of Christians 
and fall m the number of Jews stand con¬ 
spicuous. Among the prmcipal religions the 
increase per cent, in Sikhs is a healthy 
sign of future expansion. The special causes 
influencing the variation m the case of each 
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oecimn iimustirmans. 

n ” literally means (1) peace, (2) the wav to achieve 
The ^ word in ite religious sense signifies complete 


religion will be discussed b the foUowbg paragraphs. 

Section N — Musatmans, 

80, The word " Islam 

peace, and f3) submission, ^ ____ 

submission to the will of God. “ Islam ” b its popular sense is the nam^ by 
which the religion preached by the Holy Prophet Mohammed, who appeared m 
Arabia over thirteen hundred years ago. is known. 

81. The basic principles of Islam are not contamed m the iCalimo only, 
as remarked m the Punja^b Census Report 1911, but m the seven articles of faith 
enumerated b the foUowmg quotation :—- 

'*.dmon/o InUahe teamclaikaiihi wo iutobiki tea ru^olehi wal iftiumilakhtTi 
walqadri khairehi wfl skarfehi minaUahi taala toal baas baadal mattL 
First of all every Muslim must believe m (1) Allah, (2) angels, (3) revealed books, 

(4) divine messengers, fSj the last day of judgment, (e) the measurement of good 
and evil by God and (7) the life after death. It must be noted however that 
these seven cardinals, the rejection of any of which would be fa^ to one’s belief 
m lalam, do not partake of character of a dogma. They arc, on the contrary, 
the aggregate of those verities which furnish the motive power of a Muslim life 
b which he translates these principles mto action.* 

The whole Muslim world after acoeptbg these cardbat principles of lalam, 
accepts the Holy Quran as the repository of the law recapitulating every bw 
revealed to Mohamuuid and to the prophets who preceded him. To make one 
a practical Muslim requires the belief m and practice of the five *' pillars ” of 
Islam, namely, (1) declaration of faith b the onene^ of God and divme messenger- 
ship of Mohammad, (2) prayers, (3) alms-givbg and poor-rate {zakat), (4) fastmg, 
and (5) pilgrimage to the holy shrbea of Mecca. These are briefly the mmn 
prbciples of Islam. 

83. The map prmted below bdicates the rebtive distribution of the Musal- Lor*! dix- 
man population by districts and States. Of 12.955,141 Musalmans scattered 
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thioughout the piovincei^, more than three-iiftha belong to the Sub-Himalajan 
Division, and North-West Dry Area, as shown in the Snbaidiaiy Table I- The 
MuaaUnans muster strong in the Attoek district, where they form 91 per cent, 
of the population. The^ contribute 8S per cent, each to Jbelum and Dera Ghazi 
Khan, In the remaining districts of the Western Punjab their proportion 
ranges between 82 and Sft per cent. Generally awaking the Western Punjab is 
the stronghold of Musalmans aud theii proportion decreases as we cross the Punjab 
from the West in an East-South-Easterly direction. The supremacy of Islam in 
this tract is due to this part being exposed to the raids of foreigners. The Musal- 
inan invaders generaJly came from the North and West, and aeem to have left 
their indelible mark on the religious constitution of this tract. In the Central 
diatricta the relative strength varies from 80 to 40 per cent. The number of 
Musalmaus in the Himalayan Division is 77,425, winch is barely 5 per cent, of the 
population of that tract. The lowest percentage is reached in Kaugra (5 per 
cent,) in British Territory, and in Suket (1 per cent.) in the Punjab States. 

83. The growth of the Musal man population of the provinces is compared 

in the marginal statemeat with 
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the rate of variation per cent, 
in the total population during 
the past four decades. It will be 
seen that the hgures display a 
steady development in the num¬ 
ber of Musahriaua since JS 81 , 
notwithstanding diaturbh^ causes 
such as plague and malaria, which 


In the decade under review though there ia no appreciable difference in 
the two seta of the rate of variation so far as provincial figures are concerned, yet 
the proportion of Musalmans to the total population presents a slight decre^ 
when compared with the 1911 figures.* A closer examination of the variation 
during the past ten years in all natural divisions, ■worked out in the statement 
below, shows that Ain a nl m ans have not increased as rapidly as the total popula¬ 
tion b the North-West Dry Area where they are larg^y concentrated. It seems 
that they suffered more than their share from the vicissitudes ol the decade_ m 
this area, and this accounts for the Iom suffered by Musali n a ns b their proportion 
to the total population. 
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This decline b the proportion of Musalmana is further explamed if we 
■compare the increase m the relative strength of the different religions m the 
Western Punjab where the population is essentially lluaalman. An extract from 
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The examination of the above extract makes it clear that Musalmans 
have not advanced as rapidly as the foUowera of other reli^^ons. The canaes of 
this alow progress are difieient in the case of each diatrict. In the Dera Gbazi 
Khan and Muzaffargarh diatricta where the population m predominantly Musal- 
jnan» the influenza epideraic exacted a heavy toll. The mortality from this 
disease was appalling m the rural areas of these districts which are entirely popu- 

lated by Musalmans. In other districts, leaving 
out Montgomery and Ly all pur, in which the 
foreign element aa the result of migration (dis¬ 
cussed in para. 40 of Chapter I) is largely responsible 
for the decrease in the proportion of Musalmans, 
it can be safely concluded from the figures noted in 
the marm that Chuhraa, who in 1911 were recorded 
as Musalmana, have now been absorbed into Chris¬ 
tianity or Hinduism either by conversion or on 
account of the new classification adopted at the 
present census. 
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84. The birt h of sects in Islam dates back to the death of the holy Prophet, Tiw 
when the dispute on the question of his succcasorship gave rise to strong differences 

of opinion among the followers of Islam. Abu Dakar was the first Caliph, then 
Umar, then Usman, and Ali was the fourth. But there was a section of 
Musalmans who opined that Ali was the only rightful successor to the Prophet. 

Thus two divisions sprang up among Musalmans holding divergent views on this 
point. Those who sided with Ali were styled Shiaa and the rest Sunjiis. 

There have been four great Jurists in Islam on the Sunni aide—Abu 
Hanifah, Shafai, Malak, and Ahmad Hanbal. They have written beautiful hooks 
on the subject, basing their arguments on the Holy Quran and the 
Prophet's tr^itions. Every Muslim has a perfect right to follow any one of 
them' or to make his own judgment on the things concerned, in the light of the 
traditions of the Prophet, Those who are guided by the traditions of tho 
Prophet are called Traditionalists or Ahl-i-Hadis, and the schools of those which 
accept the teaching of particular jurists are named after them. But all these 
schools of thought never differ from each other in matters which constitute the 
basic principles of Islam. 

,^ain, every centu^ in Islam saw men of great piety and learning. Tho 
magnetism of their devotion to Islam and their self-abnegation told powerfully 
upon their contemporaries, and they gathered round thomselves groups of pupils 
and admirers. They represent the esoteric side of Islam. The admirers of these 
saintly personages followed their teachings, and every suhsequent generation 
has regarded them with respect. These admirers wore sometimes named after 
these Muslim saints such as Qidris, Chishtia, Naqshbandis, Soharwardis, and 
Ahmadis. Those great divines enriched Islamic literature with their learned 
expositions of Islam, but they never preached anything inconsistent with tho 
fundamental tenets of Islam. They all respect each other ; they may differ in 
their explanation of certain events o! a historic or of an academic nature men¬ 
tioned in the Quran, but their mutual respect is all the same, the reason being 
that there can he no two opinions in the essential matters that constitute Islam. 

This brief description shows that the so-called sects of Islam are not sects in the 
received sense of the word; and the basic structure of the Faith, notwithstanding 
all minor divergences, remains unshaken. 

85. The method adopted at the present census for classification of the cbBtse*- 

entries of Musalmin sects in the census returns, was practicaOy the same, as in **’• 

1911. The s3Cts returned have been grouped in Table VI (.Appendix Part III)!Mtl!* 
under three miin hea^, vis., (1) Shlas, (2) Sunnis, and (3) Reformers. A small 
number of entries which did not appear to fall under either of these heads has 
been shown separately under the head “ Sects analogous to other religions." 
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lation in both the Pun¬ 
jab and Delhi Provinces 
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returned tbemaelvee as Shi as. Among the minor secta the nmuher oi 
beads the Uat. The figures in the head Miaoell&neous " under Sumua are very 
amall and the leaaon appeora to be b the effort on the part of the euumeratoia 
to return mam secta only, 

87. The figures for the mam secta of the Punjab and Delhi combined ace 

compared m the margin for the two 
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censuaea oi 1911 and 1921. It wiU be 
noticed that the mcrease m Sunnis 
and Shios has been more or less pro¬ 
portional to the increase in the total 
population of Muaalmana, but the 
number of Abl4-Hadia and Ahmadia 
are more than half aa much agab 
than m 1911. The increase in 
the number of Ahl-i-Hadis« which is a 
sub'Sect of Sunnis, shows that they 
are now no longer reluctant, as noticed 
m 1911, to express then views publicly, and the prejudices against the 
followers of this school of thought are gradually disappearing. The additions 
to the r ank s of Ahmadia is due to the propaganda work earnestly pursued be 
the two sections of the community (stationed at Lahore and Qadian) bto which 
it was divided on the death of Maulvi Hakim Nur-ud-Db, an able successor of 
the original founder of the movement. In 1908, when the founder died, the 
community had one bi^ school at Qadian, a Theological School, two vemacolar 
newspapers, and an nlngUah Monthly “ The Review of Religions.’* The 
community has during the past decade extended the scope of its activities by 
starting missions in Europe and America. Production of religious literature by 
both the sections.has done much b drawing men to their side. Two new schools 
have recently been opened by the Lahore section at Lahore and Baddo-MaUi in the 
Sialkot district. The small number of entries returned under the “ Sects analo- 
gous to other religions'’ shows a tendency on the part of the local converts to record 
themselves under one or the other of the established sects. 


Section HI.—Hindus- 

■laainj 88, The derivation of the term Hindu b fully discussed m para. 127 of 

Punjab Census Report 19U. The term was origbally mvented by the early 
ftfusalman bvaders to designate the people living east of the Indus, but its use 
has in the course of centuries been widely extended so as to cover all inhabitants 
of India who believe b the. old faith. 

ouiiitidD 89. An attempt was made at the lost censos to evolve a complete de fi¬ 

at JiiiijBUai. tiition of Hindubni and reports were called from the provincial Superbtendents 
as to the application of certam testa prescribed by the Census Commissioner for 
the purpose of determining a criterion which might be taken to separate the pure 
Kbdn from the low castes, which have adopted some or other form of Hmdubm \ 
but the result was an extraordinary divergence of opinion. The views expressed 
differed, according as Hinduism was considered to connote a religious, a racial^ 
or a social organbation. It was found to mclude within its pale persons of varioua 
beliefs and shades of thought from the orthodox Brahman, down to the sweepers 
and members of other low castes, who are supposed to cause pollution by touch, 
and arc not allowed access to Hindu temples. The term is indeed comprehensive 
enough, as remarked by the Census Commissioner in 1911, to mclude a complex 
congeries of creeds and doctrine. There are, however, two salient features of the 
Hindu reli^on which, generally speaking, dbtingimh Hindus from the followers 
of other religions, ub., (11 religious or economic objection to the slaughter of cows, 
(2) acknowledgment of the supremacy of Brahmans. There are certain secta¬ 
rian groups who disown the supremacy of Brahmans,* but their number b very 
small compared with those who still hold the Brahmans to be spirituaQj and 
socially atwve ordinary human beings. 
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reliffloDB and social aspect of Hindnum into consideration, 
t order that & penon may be called a Hindu, he should be a 


:|[B pw- 


Takme the 

we can say that in ^_ ^_ buwuju ue a 

native of India and not of forei^ descent,^ acknowled^ the supremacy oT 

Bsans, or, at least, reiuao to kill or harm kine, and b^ong to a recogniaed Hindu 
caste. 

90. The osDsua letums comprise Hindus of various belief and diverse n*iii?tipa 
races who ma^ or may not be consider^ Hindus according to many orthodox vota-^Sf*^ 
nes of the ancient religion. The sole criterion adopted for the purposes of the census pos^ 
was to treat ei^ry person as a Hindu who ditl not profess to belong to any 
rec<>gnised rangion as Irfam, Chriatianity, etc. The definition is defective in 
the sense that it brings within the pale of Hinduism all members of the depressed 

who do not conform to the doctrines of any particular religion. In 
tlm ^tter of their customs and us^es these classes are usually governSl by the 
rebgi^ prevailing in the locality where they arc found. It is a weil-lnMwn fact 
toat Chi^ and Chamara have no objection to eating beef in villages where 
Muslim ekment reigna supreme, but not eo in Hindu tracts. The formal 
adoption of the Hindu religion by these low castes does not improve their social 
rtatus. They are looked down on by their Hindu ncighbouis. Ho Brahman 
mmistera to them. They are not allowed, to enter Hindu places of worship, and 
^ey are ^ipposed to cause contamination by touch. The*defimtion of the term 
Hindu might be improved if we admit a third dasa of castes, eomprisinc un- 
touc^blea^ who arc in the transitional stage, and show them aa professing no 
apeemed religioiL, ^ ^ 

91. The inset map mustrates the local distribution of Hindus, who con- Lom «, 

stitute more than one-third of the population of the provinces; ii iiwim. 



The most distinctively Hmdu districts belong to the Himalavan Division, 
where Hindus amount to 94 per cent, of the population. Hindus represent a 
nmj'ority, 60 to 79 per cent, of the population, in the Delhi Province and in the 
districts and States of the Southern Punj'ab, the percentage rising in the Rohtak 
district to 82 per cent. In the central districts and States of the Punjab their' 
mimher varies between 20 to 40 per cent. The proportion of Hindus steadily 
diminishes as we proceed westward, and the minimnm 5 per cent., is readied b 
the Attack district. 
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The et&temeiit in the margin shows the relative stcength of Hindna 

in every ten thousand of the popula¬ 
tion of the provinces at the lost five 
censuses, and gives the rate of variation 
per cent, during each decade. The 
number of Hindus has increased smco 
1911 by 4 per cent., but their propor¬ 
tion h^ declined from 3,6^8 to 3,566 
per 10,000, which means that they have 
not advanced as rapidly as the followera 
of other rell^ons. The explanation of 
this comparative stagnation during the 
past dec^e b found chiefly m the small 
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than half of the Hin du population. The fibres are 
given in the margin. The other causes which seem 
to have hampered the growth of Hindus are : (1) con¬ 
version of large numher of Chuhras to ChriEtianity, 

(2) the separation of Silths from the ranks of Hindus, 

(3) the effects of infiuenra on the dbtricta of Gurgaon 
and Robtak, both mainly Hindu, and, posaibSy, 

(4) the evil effects of child maniago and enforced 
widowhood. 

The Ch nhr aa have always been considered as the chief disturbing element 

in the return of religions in the Fimjab 
on account of the fiexibility of their reli¬ 
gion. Special inatructions were issued at 
the present census to return all Chuhroa 
who did not profess Christianity or Islam 
as Hindus but in spite of these precau¬ 
tions, the figures in the margin show that 
Hindus have lost 81,229 Chuhras. Chuhras 
are fouud throughout the provinces and 
there is no reason to believe that 
they did not multiply, pari paasv, with 
the rest of the population. Taking tho 

__increase (S'7 per cent.) shown by 

population at large, into account, the net calculated loss suffered by Hindus in 
Chuhraa amounts to 90,704 pereons. The above loss seerns to be due partly to 
real conversions to Christianity, which shows an abnormal increase in the number 
of its Indian followers, and partly to the registration of Chuhras as Mazhabi Sikhe . 
There b no sharp line of distinction between Sikhism and Hinduism, and it was 
duo to thb that in 1911, 44,000 persons described themselves as Sikh-Hindus. 
The change in the political atmosphere of the Punjab during the past decade 
has led Sikhs to separate themselves from the ranks of Hindus with the result 
that very few persons returned themselves as Sikh-Hind us at the present census. 
It seems probable tW m;my Sikba who were classed as Hindus at the former 
'Census have returned themselves os Sikhs at the present one. Again, the distticts 
of Gurgaon and Rohtak suffered heavily from the ravages of the influenza epi¬ 
demic m 1918. The death rate from influenza in these diftricts waa estimated 
as 123 and 96 per mtUe, respectively. The percentage of Hindus to the total 
population in Rohtak and Gurgaon is 82 and 67 respectively. It is also some¬ 
times argued that the prevalence of early marriage enforced w'idow’hood 

have made the Hindus less prolific than other communities, but the evidence for 
«uch belief requires careful slftmg. The growth of the Hmdu population has 
been largest in the North-West Dry Area (9'4 per cent.) wHch contams a large 
proportion of Musolmans, while the Himalayan Division which is exclusively 
Hindu shoivs a *7 per cent., increase only, though both the areas were affected 
more or 1e{t<i equafly by influenza and rcCTuitment for the great war. 
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In to comectioH I am indebted to Mr, H. L. 0. Garrett, I E, S„ who. 

f ^ “ Recruiting Officer in Ludhiana, a central 

SiUi dtatnet, for some mteteating obaervations, Mr, Garrett writes •— 

.1.^ ^ durii^ 1917 and ISIS m Ludhiana and the adja^ni territories was 

that tteia were a laijp number of famiJies of the Hindu Zamindar cla^e of which those 
enlisted in the Arm 7 h^, aa a matter of Dourae. become Sikh^. Th«e 
ofevente would have stayed at home did not do so. When. 

^ mtenaive reenutang at the later atagea of the war. the latter were 
mdu^to jom up, they too became Sikhs. Thh, deveiped into any ordinU Hindu 

1 I R««>^tiagOfficeie on condition of hifbecoming 

^Sith, I have no figuraa by me but I know from memory that it wan almost a dad? 
ooenr^oB for-eay-Ram CL-ind to enter our office and leave it aa Ram Singh-Sikh 
recruit So much so that the local Hindu Recruitins Committee proved 
ret^ns were bei^ adveiaely affected. It would be worth while enSuirinv fi^m otb« 
cx-Rjcroiting Officers whether such was their experience, hut my coUeavuof M?, Crump, 
and my&elf often oommM ted oii the mtter and both agreed that the Sikh rUurns at the 
Dozt «««. »o.dd te l>. It. I, fartW Uinte«ti.g to ISSTtol Si 

SSr,T “ "‘“fT'- of military ™ 

Other th^ n^stary gMundg junt before the war was not common. I have seen allusiona 
quoted in the lutTOduction te my new Edition of Cuoningham^a Hiatory of the Sikhs to 
the apathy of thy Khs^lsa on the subject, ” j i 

j ^** 1 . steted tliat Hinduiani mcludes monotlieista, polvt-bebts 

And pantheists. The espl^atiou to this variety of religious beliefs aocial’len 

t ® tliat the ancestors of Hindus were im- 

^rants from ^tral Asia, and that Hinduism, which waa originaUy a pure 
and simple creed has had to compromise with the Aniinisin of^e ^pulation 
amongst whom it spread by acceptmg several of its godlinga and auwratitions 
The explanation.however.ioses some force on account of the probableE^bsence of 
any organ^d missionary activity, among the Hindus, at the early stage of the^ 
^tory. Moreover compromise implies selection and rejection and the elteiSI 
of sorne agency entmsted with the duty of the selection.^ As a fact, how^r we 

exerci^d verj- little selection, and that it practicaUv covers 
^ the behefa and customs which p^vail amongst the tribe who aio included within 
itepale. Ag^ the very thwry which forms the basis of this lino of argument has 
l^n doubted by a learned Indian Scholar*, who has shown that there if^expres- 
Bion m the Vedas remmiacent of a foreign homeland, sneh as is lihely to i?met 
^th m the hteratu^ of an iinmigrant%ace. According to to aSihErity to 

1 ^ geaeraliy accepted by educated Hindus and 

H certain social customs. If this view is 

ac^pted Hinduism wffi ^vo develop^ on rather unusual lines. In other re- 
of evolution seems to have been from polytheism to monotheism 
but m ^dmsm it was probably from polythehmi to the higher pantherm 

I very difficult to trace the growth of sects in ffinduLm, As pointed 

out above .Jt has no settied creeds which are obligatoiy on every Hindu H does 

^ standard for the innumerable sectZind castes which 

Wr Its name. However, there are three ways of salvation recognised by the 
Hindu rehgious philosopher, namely, the. way of knowledge, the^way o/faith 
and the way of Mmeo, and the ta-o broad divisions into which Hindus can be 
^vided seem to have sprung up from the difference in the relative importance to 
he attached to these three waj’s. The followers of the great Philosophe^Sankara- 
too'a niamtam, that to Supreme Being is the only ReaUty and th^t the 

Ef toJ^r that salvation comes'only from the realisation 

Tn f 1 ) ^ lu other words, a subordinate position to faith and service 

the^onSv of r™-bhaclSSya refute to dccS'f 
the non reaUfcj of the phenomenal universe, and lay more stress on faith and 

^mce ton on knowage. The Hindus may be divided aa toSd ouUn p«a 
the Punjab Census Report of 1911 into (l) the foUmiSers of VaishiLva* 

(2) to orth^ox grihastis, {3) the uneducated masses, {4} the followers of retorm^ti! 

l^-i,l!i these groups are fuUv 

onbed m the Punjab Reports of the previous cenauEes, and nSd n^^further remark. 


• Boferwd to OBiMp loa or the lndi.a Ytmi Book foe tSl9. 
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syetem gf grouping adopted in i91L Near¬ 
ly 84 per cent, of the Hindu population in 
the provineea has been registered under the 
head "Saiiatan Dharm/’ The word ordi¬ 
narily means ortliodox Hindu, but what 
particular form of doxy is to be considered 
orthodoxy is not cle^. The phrase ia 
chiefly used in opposition to the Arya 
Santaj, and in all probability denotes the 
number of persona who were averse to the 
use of the term Aiya.” Thus the hgurea 
under the head Sanatau Dhamt include 
a large proportion of persona who are 
Hindus by religion, bnt- are unable to 
define their aects exactly. Sects of low 
caste come next in importence. The figures 
indicate that most of the members of the 
depressed classes still follow their own 
“ Gurus ” and it is onlyjby the expanaion 
of the term ^‘Hindu" that they are broimht 
within the pale of the ancient religion. The 
Aryas, or followers of the Vedic Dharm, 
rank third (2’63 per cent.) in numericai 
strength. 

Other important entries are Sam^aria 
(88,S37) or Sultani, the worshippers of the 
great Saint Sultan Sakhiaarwar, who settled 
down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan; Kabir Panthi 
(40,505), the followers of Kabir, a pupil of 
Ramanand, who was bom in 1440 A. D* 
and^ whose mission was generally directed 
against idolatry; Panjpnia (27,303), the 
worshippers of five saints which every 
worshmper is at liberty to select for hlm- 
aeli: Kolu Panthis (21^267), the foUow'era 
of Kalu Bhagat, a waterman (j^ohar) by 

;- caste, who according to one version 

was the disciple of the Sikh Gura, Arjan, and who according to another, received 
aupcmatnral powers from an ascetic who gave him hia G^ri (cloak). The 
figures under the head “ Misceliancoua " include Sanais, Bawarias and othera who 
really profess no religion. 

05. The marginal table indicates the changes in the figures of the minor 

aects under the five 
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main heads 
aince 1911. The increase percent, 
in the number of the adherents of 
the old faith is slightly more than 
the increase shown by the Hindu 
population of the provinces. The 
apparent increase (283'9 per cent.) 
in the number of Fakirs amce 19H 
is probably due to the inclusion 
of a number of Bairagis, Sanyasis, 
Jogis and others under the generic 
term "fakir " at the present census. 
There has been a remarkable in¬ 
crease in the number of persc'ua 
classed as Namabansis from 972 to 
5,471 * but of this increase an ex¬ 
planation cannot be offered. Tlie 
figures, however, suggest that 
meat of the minor sects are gradually 
losing ground, probably on account 
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of the spread of education among 
ihe masses. The decfea>^ in the 
number of Panjpirias and Eai 
Daaiaa is stnkmg. It is difficult to 
fltiggeat causes for tlie fall m the 
number of Paujpirias, but the loss of 
Rai Dasia£ seems to be due to the 
absorption, of Chamars into Atyas. 
The number of persons raftered 
tinder the head “ sect worshipping 
Mnsalman saints” has gone down by 
61‘6 per cent., as the result of the 
tendency on the part of the Hindus 
to withdraw themselves from the in¬ 
fluence of the Musalman piVs. The 
decline in the strength of the sects 
of low caste illustrates the process of 
conversion which has been thinning 
their ranks during the decade. The 
discussion of the figures of Aryan, 
Brahmos, and Dev Samajists will be 
found in the following paragraphs. 


- -- ■ —^ wuunuig 

90. The Arya or Vedic Dharra sect is the outcome of the religious move- *0?“ 
ment founded by Swarai Daya Nand Saraawati who inculcated monothetsm aad^*"'”*"' 
proclaimed the infallibility of the Vedas. The Aryas accept the Vedas as Divinely 
revealed and are opposed to idolatry. They also favour social rafonns, such ^ 
the abolition of the custom of early marriage and the introduction of widow 
remarriage. In other words their aim is to purge Hinduism of what they conaider 
later accretions. A full description of the tenets and rales of the sect is given m 
the Punjab Census Reports of 1S91 and 1911, and needs no addition. 

The strength of the members of the Samaj has been steadily increasing 
from 1877 when the Samaj was founded. In 1891, the adherents of the Samat 
numbered 14,030 (8,103 males and 5,927 females). In 1911 the total number of 
Aiyas was found to be 100,846 (57,936 males and 42,890 females). In 1901 
separate statistics for Aryas were not prepared and hence the number cannot be 
ascertained. The number now record^ under one or tbi* nt.W of flu* 
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denominations Aiya, Vedic and Vedic 
Dharni ia shown in the margin. The 
increase in tlie number of Aryas seems to 
be largely due to the new process of prose- 
lytisation known aa Shtiddhi introduced 
by ^ the members of the Arya Samaj. The 
majority of the converts are drawn from 

-- ^ «**^ius are made to secure the re-conversion of 

ranverta from Hmdmsm to Christiamty or Islam and the reclamation of the 
depressed classes. The theory of the submergence of caste in the Aiya community 
appeals most to the lower classes, who look to the new system to their social 
status and to put them on the same footing as the higher classes. The conclusion 
IS not mconsistent with the change m the numbeta of persona who returned their 
caste as Aryas m 1911 and 1921. In 1911 oiily 213 persons were recorded as 
Aryas by caste while m 1921 the number ratunied under this head is shown in 
Table XIII (caste or tnhe) as 50,884. The latter number probably includes a 
considerable number of low castes, who were allowed to return their castes as 
Arya, M the result of the efforts of the Shuddhi Sabha, Hoshiarnur. and of the 
Alya Prati Nidhi Sabha, Punjab, 

_^e followers of Ved ic Dharm have been registered in all the districts and 

States of the provinces except the following!_ 

Dujana, Basbahr, Jubbal, Loharu, Bilaspur and 
Suket. The districts where the Samaj has made 
great headway are noted in the margin. Rohtak 
13 the only district which for the first time figures 
m the census records aa the centre of the Arya 
Movement, The caste which has supplied the 
largest number of Aryas in this district is that of the 
Jat (23,995). 
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fl7. The number o£ Brahmos xeturned in both the provinces is 305, or 3&6 
less than in 1911, a fact which mdicatea that the movement is loaing ground. 
The actual number, however, cannot be taken as showing the extent to 
winch the doctrines have ceased to attract fresh recruits. As noticed in 1911 
Brahmoa are not considered as outcastes from Hindu society, and find no difficulty 
in stepping back to the folds of orthodoxy, and thus the progress made, from time 

to time, in the numerical strength of the body is 
counte^ted. Again, with the spread of English 
education and the inculcation of social refortus 
which formed the chief aim of the Samaj, the 
modembt Hindu feels no necessity to separate 
himself from the ranks of hia co-religionists and 
enrol himself as Brahmo. Those who stiU declare 
themselves as Brahmo come mostly from towns, 
as appears from the statement drawn up in the 
margm for districta of the Punjab. The castes from 
which the members of this sect are chiefly recruited 
ate Brahman (82), Khatri (74), Arora (37), Ghfrath 
(18), Ahir (12) and Jat (10). 

There ^ three sections of Brahmos, viz., the Adi Samaj, the Nababidhan 
Samaj, and the^ Sadharan Samaj. The Adi Samaj condemns idol woiship, but 
favours the maintenance of the caste system so far as it does not conflict with 
religio^ beuefs. It practically adheres to the doctrines preached originally fay 
^ja Ram Mohan Boy, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. Its members style 
themselves Theistic Hmdus, the chief diScrence between them and other Hindus 
bei^ that they are Monothebts. The Nababidhan Samaj which owes its origin 
to Keshab Chandra Sen is less conservative and more eclectic. They consider 
the scriptures of other religions as sacred as well as their own. The most enlighten¬ 
ed and advanced action is Sadharan Samaj, which discards caste distinctions 
and advocates the raising of the status of women. 

98. As is wcU knoTiTO, thb Samaj was founded in 1887 by Shri Pandit 
Sattyanand^^AgnibatrL who is also^ called “ Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan ” and The 
Dev Atraa.” He decbrcd that his life mission was to bring the reign of Truth 
and Goodness into this ivorld by bringing cbanges into the minds and heart of 
mankind. When Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan proclaimed hia life mission he had a 
sincere^ belief in the existence of God,*’ wMch he received froni hia ancestors, 
and this belief ho held for about 12 years thereafter. But with the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of his attachment to the ideals of Truth and Goodness, he found this belief 
to be entirdy groundless, and TenouTiced it in 1894, just as he And done in (he case 
of various other bdi^s which he had acquired from his early surrour^ings, A full 
account was given in the last census re|K)rt to which the reader is referred for 
complete information regarding the teaching and development of the Samaj. 

The Samaj has done very useful wo A during the decade in the spread of 
moral and literary education among the masses and the introduction of many 
social reforms. many as 5,156 persons are reported to have pledged them¬ 
selves to refrain from one or more such evils as dishonest dealing, bribe'taking, 
theft, repudiation of debts and deposits, gambling, and the use of intoxicants, 
^ores of persons are said to have made reparation of wrongs (Hani Parishodh) 
m various ways. In 1917 the Government made over to the Dev Samaj for 
reformation two settlements o£_criminal tribes in the SiaUcot district. The efficient 
pianagement of the Dev Samaj claims to have brought about remarkable changes 
in the lives of these notoriously criminal people. On the literary side the 
Samaj has opened 16 new schools, one High school for boys, 4 schools for the de¬ 
pressed classes, 4 schools for criminal tribes, 3 Primaiy and one Middle school 
mr boys, and 4 Prima^ and Middle schools for girls, during the last 10 years. 
The special char^terbtic of these schools is that along with intellectual education, 
moral traming is imparted in them. A new coUego named the Bamsukh Das 
CToU^e has recently been opened at Ferozepote by an esteemed member of 
the Dey Samaj, Shriman Gowardhan Das, B. A., Valdl, High Court, in memory 
of his father. ^ 

The total number of Dev Saraajists in the provinces who murned their 
religion as such at the census was 3,597, as against 3,004 in 1911 , The districts 
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ftnd States re^teriiig the largest aumbera ate Atabala (778 }f Fero^epore (35S), 

Sialkot (140)» Lyallpur (406), Patiala (428) and Bahawalpur (1,403). There is, 
however, reason to believe that the numbet of followers oi thU 8amaj is much 
greater than appears from the census returns. Thus in Lahore which is the 
centre of the movement the number has fallen Lrom 133 to 71, which suggests a 
possible w&nt of accuracy of the returns. Again in the Delhi Province none has 
been returned under this head—a very questionable result. The members of the 
Samaj belong to & number of diSerent castes, the most strongly represented being 
Bania, Arora, Jat, Bawaria, Khatri, Saini and Brahman. 

Section V|,“Sikhs, 

99. It is very difficult to define Sikhism because it is not sharply divided 
from Hinduism as regards reli^ous belief. The Bikhs, like the Hindus, believes;)^ 
in the transmigration of the soul, the law of Karma, and in the three modes of 
attaining union with the Supreme Being. The faith owes its origin to Guru Nanak, 
who flourished in the latter half of the 16tb century of the Clmstian Era, Guru 
Nauak preached that there is only one true God, he condemned idol w'orship, 

{ proclaimed the futility of pilgrimages, and declared that the path to salvation 
ies through good, deeds combined with devotion to the Supreme Being. Thus 
Guru Nauak strove not to found a separate religion as a revolt from Hinduism, 
but to reconcile the ancient beliefs with the purer creed. Sikhism continued to 
exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the seventeenth century when the 
political tyranny of the Musalmans, and the social tyranny of the Hindus convert¬ 
ed it into a mili tant creed. The momentous change was accomplished under 
the direction of Guru Govind Singh, the tenth and the last of Gurus. His teach¬ 
ings did not eflect any material change in the Sikh creed so far as religious princi* 
pics were concerned, but he tried to organise the Sikhs into a separate nation, 
and with this object ordained on them the obaervance of certain rules of conduct, 
and insisted on a definite ceremony of initiation (Pahol). The Sikh believer was 
required, besides accepting the religious doctrines of the earlier Gurus, to wear 
long hair and refrain from smokiag. These two dis tingotshing features were taken 
as a standard for judging between Hindus and. Sikhs at the Census of 1$91. The 
rule was retained at the ^nsus of 1901. 

The difficulties experienced in the practical application of the definition 
led to its modification inlOll. liilOll the statement of the persons enumerated 
regarding religion was accepted without question. The same rule was repeated 
at the present census because the term Sikh ” includes not only those who 
follow tne ordinances of Guru Govind Singh, fe., Keadharis, but also Sahjdliaria. 

Both sections accept the tenets held by the Gurus and embodied in the Gnmth, 
and being strict monotheists repudiate the authority of the Vedas. 

100. The local distribution of Sikhs is illustrated by the map printed ^ 

below. Sflore than half the total population of Sikhs in the Punjab and Delhi 
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proving Uvea m the Indo-Uangetic Plain West where they repraaent 18*5 per 
cent. o£ the population. The four chief oentrea of the Sikh population are Ludlii* 
^ and Ajniitsar m the British Territory, and Faridkot and Putiaift 


Vir'.aSoa. 


' ui vuB ouiu popuiaiion are JjUdhi* 

^ ^ Ajnntear m the British Temtoty. and Faridkot and Patiala among 
Pimjab btates. In the Ludhiana district their rclatiyo strength is 416 per 
o-lT population, while Amritsar, which is the most important centre of 

bikh religious activity, has 388 Sikhs to every 1,000 of population. The hihesfc 
percentage of Sikhs (44 2 ) to the total population is met with in the Fandkot 
State, and Patiala foUowa next wth 34'8 per cent. The other districts and States 

m w^ch Si^ are found m considerable numbers are Ferozepore, JuUundur 

Wabha, Mderkotla and Kapurthala. The Sikh element ia fairly atronc in 
Lyallpur. Gurdaspur, Lahore. Sheikhupure, Ambala and Kakia. Their pro¬ 
portion in these districts and States ranges between 164 to 130 bit miUe. The 
smallest proportion (5 per 10 . 000 ) is found in Mandi State in the ffimalayan Divi- 

non where Hindus ptedoiuiiiate. There are no Sikhs in Loharu, Duiona and 
ratauoj btates. ^ 

101 . The variation in the strength of Sikhs from one census to another 

- - ^ ^ margin. It will be observed that 

Sikhism has made a very marked advance since 
1881. The Sikhs now number 226,331 soulg more 
than m 1011 —an increase of ys per cent.—whereas 
Musalmansand Hindus have increased only 5'6 jiyid 
4 per cent, respectively. Sikhs have made the greatest 
advance ( 0 - 8 ) per cent, b the Indo-Gangetic Plab 
West where their proportionate numbers, shown 
m the Subsitliaiy Table n appended to this Chap¬ 
ter, has risen smee 1011 from 1,808 
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to 1.B34 per 

popuiaxion, me reason tor this relatively more rapid erowth of 
Sikhs during the last deeennium undoubtedly lies b the realisation by the Sikhs 

--- of the fact that their religion is quite m- 

dependent of Hmduism, and the conver- 
Bion to Sikhism of many of the depressed 
classM who formerly swelled the ranks 
tJistricts and States b 
which the largest boreases b the num¬ 
ber of Sikhs have occurred are shown m 
the margm. The closer examination of 
the figures reveals that Hindus have de¬ 
creased in the districta and States which 
show a high percentage of berease among 
Sikhs. Statistica 
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of convemion are not 
available but the figures of Sikh 
Chuht^ and Mazbabia registered in 
the districts of Ferozepore and 
Amritsar suggest that untouchables 
are being fast absorbed into Sikhism 
ns the result of the efforta of the 
Sikh preachere. The other contribu¬ 
tory causes are posaibly the fre- 
uisparity in%ie ages of husband and wife and 
consequently a higher birth-rate. Separate vital statistics for Sikhs are not available 
60 that these causes cannot be exambed b detail. «“»(Jie 

liistory of the Sikh religion shows that till the time of the 9th 
Guru Sikhism was never treated as a separate religion and its followers wore not 
regarded to belongmg to pn aUen relibon by Hmdus. A new form of baptism was 
mtreduj^ by (^irn Govind Smgh, Aich laid the foundation of a new s^ b the 

explained the doctrmes of hia new KhaJsa relicion to 

1^°®- the time of Baba Nanak, Charanpabol has been c^tomarv 
Men drank the water m which the Gums had washed their feet 
led to great humility ; but the Khalsa can now 

^ the custom ofTSism by fater 

stirred with a dagger, and change my foUowers from Sikhs to S^b or Lions. 
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They who accept the nectar of the Pahol shall be changed before your very eyes 
from jachals into lions and shall obtain empire in this world and bliss hereafter, 
I^t aU embrace one creed and obliterate dififerencea of religion. Let no one deem 
himself superior to another. liCt none pay heed to the Ganges and other places 
of pilgrimages. men of the four castes receive my baptism, eat out of one 
dish, and feel no disgust or contempt for one another.” The Guru ordained that 
his followers should wear the following articles, vtz., Kes (long hair), Kanga (a comb), 
Kirpan (a sword), Kachh {short drawers), and Kara (steel bracelet). Those who 
did not accept the Guru’s baptlom were termed Sahjdharis, thus splitting Sikhism 
into two broad divisions (i) Khalaas, (2) Sahjdharbi. The tenth Gum when 
hard pressed by the Emperor Aurang^b settled himself in Nadiar (Hyderabad 
State) where he happened to baptise one Madha Das, a Bairagi ascetic. I^ladho Das, 
fenown also as Banda, was recognised by Sikhs as their leader on the death of the 
Gura, He prociabned himself as the eleventh Guru and reintroduced the old 
custom of “ Charanpahol,” and baptised a large number of Siklw in this form, 
A majority of the Sikhs, however, did not accept the change and the result was, 
tlmt four Bub'SGcts arose in the Khalsa religion, vis., (1) Sikhs, (2) Mazhabi 
Bikhs, (3) Tat Khalsas and (4) Bandia KJmlsas. 

The other important sub-sects of Khaba are Akalis and Kukaa. The 
word “ Akali” literally means a God worshipper. Opinions differ as to the 
foundation of this sect. Some say that Ajit Singh was its founder, while others 
trace its growth to Gum Covind Singh’s days. The blue dress of the Akali ia 
smd to have been suggested by a piece of blue doth preserved by Guru Govind 
Singh in memory of hU troubles, as a remnant of the dress which he wo^re in imi¬ 
tation of the robe of a Musalman saint, when he tried to escape from the Anaud- 
pur Fort, where he was besieged by the Mohammadan Army, The sect cf 
Akalis has long been known as a militant organisation. Their headquarters 
were the Akal Bunga at Amritsar, and they claimed the leadership of ths 
Khalsa, 


The Euka sect was founded by one Bulaka Singh, an Udasi, of Hazro in 
the Attock District, The doctrines were preached after the death of the founder 
by Ram Singh, a carpenter of Ludhiana district, who declared himself an incar¬ 
nation of Gura GEovind Singh, The Kukas diSer from ordinary Sikhs in the 
manner of wearing the turban, and in carrying a necklace or woollen cord, divided 
into knots which serve as boa^ for prayer. They may be regarded as a puritani¬ 
cal Sikh s^ct. In addition to these sects there are two principal ascetic orders, 
namely Udasi and Nirmala, The Udasi sect was found^ by !^ba Siri Chand, 
the son, of Gum Nanak, who is alleged to have been a bom Yogi, Siii Chand 
was not installed on the Gaddi after the death of his father, but he was recogpised 
as a leader and prophet by the Udasis, who refused to acknowledge Angad, who 
was elected to succeed Nanak, as a Guru. Under the leadership of Siri Chand, 

Udasis g.sthered enormous stren^h and formed themaelves into a purely ascetic 
order. The Udasis are not uniform in their outward appearances. Some wear 
long hair, some have matted locks, while others shave their head and beard. The 
Hirmslas allege that their order was founded by Gum Nanak himself. 

margin shows the numerical strength of Shmuts i 
the different sects returned in the pro* “'**• 
vinces under the two main divisions— 

Kesdbari andSahjdhari. It will appear 
that Kesdhari constitute the bulk of 
Sikh population, i. e., about 92 per 
cent, of the total population of the 
Sikhs. The Sahjdharis represent 7 per 
cent, of the Sikh population. The dis¬ 
tricts where their number ia largest are 
Monteomery (36,845), Jull undue (29,282) 
and Hoshiarpur (23,492). The remaining 
one per cent, is made up of the sects 
analogous to other religions and miscel¬ 
laneous sects, Sadbu (575), Nirmala (112), 
Narankari (21), Gulab Daai (74), Baba 
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Kaln {87). Bedi Sodhi (61), Garib Dasi (5), Baba Gurditta (2), Nam Dev (7), Kabtr 
Panthi (22) and Amraoti (16). Among Eesdharis tha Tat Khalsas, Hazuris, 
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and Naoak Panthia occupy prominent pooitionfi. The Patiala State being a SiJdi 
State baa the largest percentage oi Tat Khalsas. The term though ongin^y 
<l 0 fttprnwl to denote the ioUowcra of Giotl Govind Singh in opposition to the Bandia 
oSaa, seems to have lost its historic significance, as the word Kerfhan w cocr 
sideied comprehensive enough to include the staunch disciples oi Gum Ooinud. 
Singh. It b for thb tcaaon that we find tlmt in Amcitaar, which is the principal 
centre of the Sikh religion, Sikhs have regbtered themaelvea under the genwal 
head “Kesdharis.” Hazuris are both Sahidharia and Kesdhans, the number 
being 246,384 Keadbaris, and 1,613 Sahjdharb. Hazuns follow the temta of 
Gum Govind Singh, and the appellation (as described in para. 219 of the ^n]ab 
Census Report i9U) b used for those who have been initiated at 
Sahib, in Hyderabad, Deccan, n^re the tenth Gum breathed his 1^. The 
Nanak Panthis number 22,486 Kesdhaib, and 14,179 Sahjdhaij^ Ltymolo- 
ncally the term covers all Sikhs, because the faith owes Its ongin to Guru ftana , 
out in its popular sense it designates those persons who have not particuJaily 
attached themselves to the tenets of other Guiiia. The only sect worth noticing 
under the head Sahjdhari b " Sarwaria.” The dbtingubhing charactenstic of 
the adherents of thb sect b that they do not eat Jhatka meat. 

104. The varbtion in the diferent sects since 19 11 is worked out m the 

marginal atatement. 
In 1911, there were 
2,043,014 Kesdhaiis; 
there are now2,876,320, 
of whom 1,902,386 le* 
corded themselves as 
such without mention^ 
ing any sub-sect. The 
SahjdhsTb now aggre¬ 
gate 228,589 as against 
450,823 in 1911. Thus 
compared with 1911 
figures Keadharia 
show an increase of 
19'4 per cent, while 
Sahjduaria present a 
loss of 49'3 per cent, 
in their respective 
strengths. 

The uhnoinial in¬ 
crease in the number 
of Kesdharis 
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to be mainly the result of accretion from the ranks of Sahjdharb and Hindus. 

The conclusion b borne out if we com¬ 
pare the figures of Kesdharis and 
Sahjdbaris for districts and States which 
show the largest decreases in tho 
strength of Sabjdharis. The figures are 
noted in the margin. It appears that 
the separatbt movement, which was 
held largely responsible in 1911 for tho 
increase in the number of Sikhs and 
for a conesponding decrease in the 
followers of Hinduism, has done a good 
deal during the past decade in popm 
kriaing the tenets of Guru Govind Singh. 
The activities of Khalsas in spreading 
their religious doctrines were firat 
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ot>served at the end ot tho 19th century when a Sm§b Sabhs was organised in 
Amritsar CSty. Its members were then reported to be busy, not only in the city, 
but also in rural areas, inciilcating the principles of the Sikh faith and ur^ng tho 
necessity of a separate religious and politico existence, A new movement wsa 
started by the Tat Khaba between the years 1906 and 1912, which establbheda 
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central institution called the *‘Chief Rhalsa Dewan.^’ The objecta of this Associa¬ 
tion are fully described on 157 of the Punjab Cenaus Beport^and need not be 
recapitulated. It had its branches in nearly all districts and States of the Punjab^ 
and its scope was limited more or less to social and religious orgjanisation and 
reformation. It is due to the untiring real of the members of tlu* religious body 
that the Tat Khalaa show an increase of 34*4 per cent., whereas other minor sects 
have lost their separate existence. The third association which is of recent birth 
is 1^0wn as “ Sharomani Gurdawara Parbandhak Committee.’’ It is an un¬ 
registered body and ita aims and objects are declared to be (1) to arrange for the 
management of the Sikh Shrines in accordance with the principles of Sikbism and 
Panthak Jathedari, (2) to introduce and mai n ta in the Guru doctrines in all the 
Gurdawaias, (3) to provide, if necessary, and to make 'arrangemeiits for the 
imparting of religtous and moral education. The Committee chiedy representa 
the AkaU sects, but has received support from Sikhs generally in its campaign 
for the control of Sikh shrines, in which it has attained a considerable mei^ure of 
aucccss. 


Section V.—Christians. 


105. The map printed below shows the local distribution of Chris¬ 
tians. There are now 340,259 Christians in the provinces, or 13 per mdle 
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of the total population. Of these 7*0 per cent, belong to European and allied 
races, r4 per cent, are Anglo-Indians, and 91 per cent, fn^an Christiana. 
Nearly half the total number of Christians are found in the diatricta and States 
of the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, chiefly in Gujranwala, Lahore and Sheikhupura, 
where their proportion per ten thousand of the population ranges between 448 and 
411. Next in importance comes the Sub-Himalayan tract which contributes 
more than one-thi^ of the total Christian population of the provinces. The 
districts of this tract in which they are chiefly settled are Sialkot and Gurdaspur, 
whore they constitute 7 and 4 per cent., respectively, of the population. The 
districts in the North-West Dry Area which contain a fair proportion of Christians 
are Lyallpui, Shahpur and Montgomery. Proportionately the greatest number of 
Christiana is found in the Simla district j[84 p«r cent.}, and the smallest in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan district (1 per 10,000) in British Territory. No Chri^an was 
returned in Dujana, Pataudr, Jubbal and Loharu States. 
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106. The Christijm coDimoiiity has almost doubled itseH dimng the last de« 

- cade. While in 1911 there were 199,751 

Chiistians m both the provinces, the 
number now registered is 346,259, or 73 3 
per cent, more than in 1911. The inset 
' ^ table gives the variation exhibited by the 
di^rent racial section® of the Chiiatian 
population since 1911. There has occur¬ 
red an actual decrease in European Christ- 
iane which is probably due to the reduc¬ 
tion of the British Army in India, and to 
diminished commercial activity. As 
would appear from the figures noted in 
the margin, the decrease is con¬ 

fined to the districts containing hfilitary 
Cantonments. It may also be possibly 
due to some extent to the partial re- 
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placement of Europeans by Indians in both the higher and subordinate services 
The increase in the number of Anglo-Indians, as compared with 1911, is, 
in all probability, partly due to some Anglo-Indians who recorded themselves as 
Europeans at the last census, having returned themaclvea under their proper 
designation, and partly to a growing tendency among Indian Christians to pass 
themselves ofi os Anglo-Indians. The above mentioned facts arc proved by the 
increase regbtered in Anglo-Indians in the age group 30 and over, which is 
502, or more than one-third of the total increase shown by this community within 
the last ten years. 

The great rise in the number of Indian Christians between 1911 juad 1921 
afiords a striking indication of the increase in missionary activity during the 
decade, In 1831 the total number was 3,796. In 1891 Indian Christians 
numbered 19,547, and a decade later the number rose to 37,980. The increase 
since 1901 ha^ been more than maintained, and the present census shows 
315,031, or an increase of 311,235, since 1381. 

The districts and States in w-hich Christianity has made the greatest develop- 

_ _ ment during the decade are named in the 

margin. me increase in Hiasar, Bohtak 
and Karnal districts is due mainly 
to the zeal and activity of the Methodic 
Episcopal IVIission. In Kapurthala the 
increase appears to be the work of the 
Panjab ili^ion of the American Presby¬ 
terian Church. In Gnjrat and Amritsar 
the Church of Scotland Mission, and the 
Church Missionarj' Society have done 
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useful work. In Montgomery several missions are reported to have brought 
about the result, the chief among them being the Associated Reformed Presby¬ 
terian Mission. 

107. Detailed figures for the Christian sects are given in Imperial Table 

XV, and the totals for the provinces are 
noted in the margin. The Presbyterians 
constitute the bulk of the Christian 
population of the Punjab, representing 
40 per cent, thereof. Out of ] 34,063 
followers of this sect found in Iroth 
the provinces, 1,349 or I percent, are 
Europeans, 110, or leas than 1 percent, 
are Anglo-Indians, and 132,604, or 9S 
per cent, are Indian ChriatianB. They 
have been returned from all the districts 
of the Punjab, notable exceptions 
being the Hiasar, Bohtak, Gurgaon, 
Multan, Mo^ailargaTh and Dora Ghazi 
Khan districts. The districts where 
they are found in over-whelming majority 
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■ace Lahore, Sialkot, Gujianwala, Sheikhupura and Jlontgomeiy. Anglicans 
come no3ct m point of numerical strength to Preabyterians, niunbering 69,374, 
of whom 26 per cent, are Europeans, 4 per cent, Anglo-Indians, and about 
70 per cent, Inrllan Ohristhuis. The di^ricte where they are most numerous be¬ 
ing Lahore (11,376), Gujtanwaia (10,287) and Lyallpur{i0,045), Roman Catholics 
rank third, their number being 40,225. Of these 12 per cent, are Europeans, 4 
per cent. Anglo-Indians, and about 84 per cent. Indian Christians. The important 
centres of the mission ore the Sialkot and LyaUpui districts. The number of 
Salvationists is almost equal to that of Roman Catholics, there being 38,123 
persons of whom 38,091 are Indiana, the balance representing the number of 
European Officers in charge of the mission work in the Punjab. The largest 
number of Salvationists is found in Gurdaspur (16,334), Lyallpur (8,753) and 
Amritsar (6,112). Methodists number 36,044 of whom 35,667 are Indians, 331 
Europeans and 46 Anglo-Indians, They are confined mostly to the districts of 
the Junbala and Lahore Divisions of the Punjab. Other important Kets aje 
Abyssinian (I), Armenians (107), Congregationalists (31), Greek (3), Lutheran (39), 
X^aker (1), and Syrian (26). 

The sects included under the heading “ Minor Protestant Denominations” 
are the American Church of God Mission (3,944), Brethren in Christ Minion (17), 

Church of Christ Mission (1,456), Church of India (11), Mennonite Mission (123), 
and Seventh Day Adventists (1,165). 

The entries which did not indicate any particular set of beliefs or where 
the word “ Protestant ” was only put dowm in the column for sects, were included 
in ” Unsectarian or Unspecified Protestants.” The detail is given on the title 
page to Table XV. 

108, The figures of Cliriatian sects for 1921 are compared with those vantiln 

of toil in the margin. There has been ***■ 
since 1911 an important Ineresae in the 
strength of all sects esccept Greek, Lu¬ 
theran, and Quakers, the slight decrease in 
which seems to be due to the al>sence of 
missionary organisation. Anglicans have 
increased from 53,427 to 69,374 or 29‘8 
per cent. The number of Europeans, 
however, returned imder this bead is com¬ 
paratively small, being 18,471, a decline 
of 3,778 as compared with the figures of 
1911, and the increase is made up of 638 
Anglo-Indians and 19,087 Indians. The 
decreaso among Europeans is due to the 
causes discussed in paragraph 106 above. 

The diatricts which have shown the largest 
increases arc Lahore (5,906), Amritsar 
(2,937), Sialkot (2,557) and Delhi (3,987). 
Decreases have taken place in the dis- 
trieta of Anibala (2,546) and Rawalpindi 
(963), Armenians now aggregate 107 na against 12 in 1911. Baptists have 
increased by 1,216 during the past decade. The number of Europeans, however, has 
fallen from 186 to 127, but the number of .iVnglo-Indians and Indian members of 
this sect has increased from 1,154 to 2,429. Incresaes have oocurred maiulv in Delhi 
and in the Ambaia district and Patiala State, ('ongregationalista show' an 
increase of 6, and Greeks a decrease of 15. The number of Methodists has risen 
from 12,850 to 36,044, an increase of 180*5 per cent. An increase has occurred 
among Indian Christiana, chiefly in Rohtak (9,267), Lahore (5,613) and Guixlaa- 
pur (2,159). The high percentage of increase under “ Minor Protestant Denomma- 
tions” is due to the inclusion in this sect of 3,944 persons, who returned 
themselves as members of American Church of God M^ou. The strength of 
Presbyterians has increased by 39,024 or 4ri per cent. Notable increases have 
taken place in Jullundux (1,875), Lalmre (9,626), Gujranw'ala (9,100) and 
Montgomery (3,471). Their number has fallen in the districts of Lyallpur 
and Sbalipur by 2,141 and 4,541, respectively, owing to the emigration of 
Indian Christians from these, districts to the newly colonised districts of Mont¬ 
gomery and Sheikhupura. Roman Catholics have increased during the last ten 
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years, by 24,378, or 153’8 per cent. Towards this mcreaae Anglo-Indiana 
have contributed 507, and Indian Christians 25,360. The number of European 
members has gone down from 0,310 to 4,821 or 23-6, per cent. The 
chstricts in which the largest number of converts have been secured axe 
Sialkot (7,003), Montgomery (3,424) and Lyallpur (7,685). Salvatioi^ta 
have added 20,050 persons to their number since 1911. The increase is chiefly 
represented by Indian Christians. The number shown under ” Sects not returned*' 
and “ Unspecified Protestants” b larger than m 1911 in spite of eve ^effort 
to obtain as correct a return of the Christian Sects as possible. Mbsionaiy 
societies were asked to rive slips to their converts showing the name of 
the Church to which they Belonged so that uneducated Indian Christiana might 
know what entry they should tn^co, but the result was not satiafactory. 

Section VI.—Minor Religtons. 


109. Jainism was original]^ a sect of Hinduism, and even now the boimdary 
line-between the two reli^ons la indeterminate. Jains are still regarded as a 
tecogmsed section of Hindu Society, and consequently many Jains returned them¬ 
selves as Jain Hindus in spite of clear inatructions to the contrary. There are 
now 46,019 Jains in these Provinces, or 756 less than in 1911. The decrease 
seems chiefly to be due to some Jains having recorded thenraelves as Hindus. 
It is also possible that they are not so prolific as other constituents of the popula¬ 
tion owing to their living in towns, being engaged in sedentary occupation, and 
abstaining from nourishing food, such as meat and eggjs. Nearly half the total 
number of Jains in the Punjab are settled in the dbtncta of the ^bala Division, 
chiefly in Hissar, Rohtak and Kamal. There are 4,698 Jains in the Delhi Pro¬ 
vince principally belonging to the Bania class. Other districts and States of the 
Punjab which possess a fair number of Jains are Patiala (3,249), Sialkot (2,147), 
Ludhiana (1,796), Jind (1,548), Amritsar (1,375), Ferozepore (1,211), and Hoehiar- 


pui (1,079). 

There are two main sects of Jains, known as DIgambara and Swetambaia. 
The important sub-sects are Dhundia and Sathanakwaai. About 44 per cent, of 
Jains are Digambaris, and 63 per cent, Swetambaris of all kind. 3 per cent, did 
not return any sect and were grouped under the head “ miscellaneous.” 

110 . Of 5,918 Bnddhms enumerated, 3,019 belong to the Kangra district 

and 2,052 to Bashahr Btate. The rest are distri¬ 
buted in the districts noted in the margin. Their 
number has declined from 7,690 to 5,918 since 1911, 
and the decrease is shared chiefly by the Kangra 
district (873), and Bashahr State (636). The de¬ 
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crease in the Kangra district may be due to migration, but in the Bashahr State 
the loss seems to be part of the general decrease of 3 per cent, in the populat'on. 

111 . The number of Parsis according to the recent census is 598 or 8'4 

Garda* r I™ Cent, less than in 1911. They are generally 

2 T immigrants from Bombay and their principiu 
It occupation is trade. The districts and States in 

rTiiAiA which their strength is more than 10 are noted in 

Dnihi 72 the margin. The decrease in their numbers since 
1911 seems to be due to migration. 

112. The Jews, vety few of whom are domiciled Indians, have decreased 
from 54 to 36. They have been chiefly recorded in Lahore (13), and Delhi (17), 
where Government Offices and ^lilitary Cantonments are located. 

113. The term includes aU those persons who did not profess to belong 
to any religion, but returned themselves as Atheista, Agnostics, etc. At the 
previous census they were included among Christians, but now they have been 
excluded from the Christians in Table VI, and shown separately under the instruc¬ 
tions of the Census CoiuTnissioner. Their number is 15 of whom 12 are Europeans, 
1 Anglo-Indian, and 2 Indians, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

SECTION L—TH£ AQE EETLfRNS. 

114, Iminietiona to innunvimtaR. 11^. Tbc^ etctufti M tbe Co&au^p nittl cfim|AriJcia with 

ISLl, OampfLtlHaa of F^jnb (imtekcted^, Eii§Hih (aelieotod) And AisphciaD (aoKkctcd) longevity. 

11?. TJw? “ Rtfliiiiimiy ” Fopuktioiir 118. Feqoiu ovet 40 ycftia of in taiIoiib rut^. 

I. SECTION n,^TlTAL OTATISTICJS. 

110, Birtlii Bud 3>(?atb». IfO. Eatin of iemAk to Uhths. 12L Dentbsia Ubj Punjab^ 1807“l0ik 
1S2. Dvathi in Foninb Jails. 

Section L— The Agt Returns. 

instnietioDi 114* Tlie Instfuctioiis to enumefatots wlich were printed on the cover of 
t^Eonmata-enumemtion book state "Column 7 (age) — Enter the number of years each 
person has completed. For infants less than one year, enter the word * lulant/ 
The actual procedure adopted appears to have introduced at least 4 claeees ot 
cases. These were— 

(1) Coses in which the person q^uestioned gave his age at a figure which 
appeared reasonable to the enumerator. 

(2) Gases in which the given age seemed improbable, and the enumerator 
then either put down the age estimated by himsell or questioned 
some of the bystanders. 

(3) Cases in which the person queationed gave two alternative ages, 
almost always difiering by an even number, and the enumerator 
was left to make his own choice between them. 

(4) Cases in which the enumerator questioned a third party, usually 
the head of the house, as to the ages of his family and, where, often 
the enumerator had no means of applying even the roughest check 
to the replies ^ven. 

Though the manner of obtaining the record of ages for entry in the census 
schedules, was thus, in itself, responsible for heterogeneity, it is doubtful whether 
any systematic procedure, with the material at present available, would produce 
any betterment of the returns. To record only the ages given by the persons 
questioned might make the returns even more inaccurate than they are. To . 
record only the ages as estimated by the enumerators would certainly lead to 
large errors due to “ personal equation.” Posmbly a definite instruction to the 
effect that where tw^o ages are given (e. g., 90 or 22 years, 60 or 70 years) the mean 
age, or the whole number nejct below the mean age, where the mean is a fraction, 
might help to limit the individual mitiative of enumerators: but even this would 
be unlikely to lead to any appreciable improvement. The difificulfcites in the way 
of obtaining anything approaching the actual age-distribution of the population 
are thus almost insuperable, and no surprise need be felt at the abandonment 
by the actuary (Mr. Aclnnd), at the 1911 Census, of the task of ^aduating the 
female returns, which are more entangled than even those of the males.* 

The ectui 11®- ff wc Iwk at a histogram showing the frequency of the age-groups 

"i returned in the Fimjab for each year of age, it must be admitted that it resem* 

and eem^^ fo^t of factory chimneys of some big industrial town, rather than the 

witb falling outline of some smooth bill , whose curves swing easily down to the plain. 

The outstanding chimneys are placed where those whose ages (at the last 
birthday), am recorded ^a multiple often. The secondary chimneys are those 
for ages which are multiples of fi.ve, though that for age 25 actually overtops 
that for age 20, both for moles and females. Smaller, but still prominent smoke- 
atocl^ arise at ages 12, 22, 32, 42, 52, 62 and 72, and ao on down to the ages which 
terminate with a seven or unity, represented by the amalleet of elevations.t 

♦No doalit M lito cpentiQSi cxteihii,^ H wUI be waibk Ui gsft ^ ckurrTk'ir of tbu AgR-diftTlbtitiga, 

tmt CM bAixIlf Lfilp DiattiMH fcT tcany ;^&ii to coiilOp In tbe meAntune the mncitA] Tit»J lUt^tiqe pughi mil 
tttf? Treoided mihi by tmeh. wat cf mA with the fcndnled pnjnbeT o£ births after comtctiiiK 
tor Ibo epKlp gf migntiDD, vuuld of mn Indspond^t auleatotioii of the A^-diAtrihfitiDiL. 

tMr^ AclAod La romioeating on Ibe pf^reme for certain dicita in tbe itmll pbiic tocAonna siRf tbe order 

of p^f^lTAOO S, D, 4p 7* 1* 9, e ^ 

tto order a«r« with Uii. for Uh yonDger *gea, but in the hiRbrF ue» S a ptofrmnJ in 

tip vAit toerlbpFTon. Tl* nsJnetBaoD of u old Dun to tntcr n new doetde toisfat uwount for tbii chfim- 

cuaaDj u ii UlUjiti ibe i^iuli nf ruutoxoi samplingt. 
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Truly over all these statistics of age han^ a dense curtain, of fog and murkinesa 
produced by those tall smoke-belching cMmneys. 



The great irregularity of the data ia illustrated by the above diagram, which 
shows the recorded ages for each year, for males. The data for females are very 
similar, posaibiy due in part to the fact that the women’s ages are very largely, 
if not wholly, the ages which the men select for them, and they natn^y tend 
to choose the same ages for their womenfolk as they do for themselves,* 

As so much uncertainty attaches to the age-distribution figures, it is of 
little use discussing them in detail until they have been graduated by the Govern¬ 
ment Actuary, as his Kepoit on the Punjab figures will not be available till 
after this Report has gone to press, the remarks made must not be interpreted 
as expressing any conviction on my part, 

r I For form’s sake I have had the age figures doubly smoothed by Bloxam’s 
mettJod, smoothed again by curve-drawing, as was done in 1911, and then given 
a final smoothing by adjusting the second difieiences. The results, which ate 
exhibited in the diagrams on the opposite pa^, have a spurious appearwce of 
validity, which is, in reality, q^uite illusive* One obvious defect from which the 
curv'es suffer ia that they do not possess any points of inflexion, so that they differ, 
in this respect, from some property constructed tables. For example, the Punjab 
Life Table, P Males, for 1911, haa a point of inflexion at 38 years, the Agra and 
Oudh Tables for 1911 foe Males and for Females, have points of inflexion at 29 ' 

and 28 years, respectively, while the American Experience Table has two points 
of inflexion-t ,, 

*la thif coimpcti^rti ncite worthy tint ii^rdiitg to Knlbba 1.12 of ApprntUx A to thi? Ojoiiim of tb& 

Cbminonwiiwlth < f Aoitrmhii ikifemenf it muthd mfflu 

Tho aripiiiiailt is bwt*d on the nUo of ths toeordod to thn numbor of |)0[saiii fureicli unit, 

fM&krhAm's kw I = whicih Es often for gradiialiiig lihe^khkip to » oom with Iw^ 

points of inlkiiotit at*rt tboi? Is no T^&ran lo fAt u I mm if the foctc of modAOty At diffisnfint Agn Twriei 
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FTOT/AB OSKflUS ftSKtST, 1921. 
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CHAP- V.“AaK. 
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The observed numbers in the age-groupa, and the smoothed values per 
lOOjOOO males, are reproduced in the statement below :— 

Stotemenf showing the age^dutributioit of 100,000 matej by annml perioda and thtir 
moothing by Biaxam'a method from Stdmdiarf/ Table 7, Chapter V. 
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The smoothed valu^ tor females, and for males and females together^ 
Lave been calculated, but ate not printed here, as the process adopted, has neither 
Bcienti6c validity*, nor, apparently, the sanction of actuarial usage. 

We may pa^ on, then, to consider how the recorded ages by years difier 
from those given in 1911. Hefeience may be made to Sul^diaiy" Table XI, 
wliich contains for each year of age the ratio of the number of males, femstes 
and persons per 100,000 as recorded in 1911 to the corresponding figures for 
1921. A few salient points may be noticed. In the first place the ratios differ 
from unity, sometimes by a good deal, and there is a tendency for the ratios to 
be almve or below unity for a number of consecutive ages. Thus for ages 4 to 

11 finchirivc) fewer persons per 100,000 were recorded in 1911 than in 1021. From 

12 to 51 there are more persons ui 1911 than in 1921, while from 52 years and 
upwards till the age of 85 is recorded, there were again fewer persons in 1911 
than in 1921, The possibility that there is a falling off in 1921 in the preference 
for the ages which are multiples of ten is suggested, but on the whole it is 
difficult to say whether the differences in the recorded ages are the result of the 
(URerential birth-rates naudn + lO years ago, respeetiv^v, or of any change In 
the aptitude for misstatement which is a feature of all age-relations, the question 
could only be answered if the number of survivors for each year of age at each of 
the last 2 censuses, were calculated tiirectly from the birth returns, andirom the 
deaths each year at each year ^ age, A comparison of the ratio of the number of 
survivors 60 detemimed with the ratios of the recorded number of persons as 
given in Subeddiary Table XI, would show to what extent the variation of the 
ratios from umty ts a pli}'Biol <^cal or a psychological characteristic. 

«f ibt pruducHi by ft double ftppnc*ij(pii ur mowj 


Om In Vbe d^TihT ur Sloaun'i Mtlvod ip*g gn^.t thftt, ftpplying 
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110. There are many wayaof suiniuarkuig the results of a LifeTaMe, Comii*ri«ii 
a0 as to compare the chaaces of life of one population ^iththat of another. 1’lie 
readiest way of doing so is to compare the expectations of life in the two comniuni- Eofiiaii ti 
ties. Two expwitations may be made use of, (l)the actuarial expectation, which 
is the ratio of the number of persons of age x and over, to the number who reach<’iOMi««*4; 
age X, or what is the same thing, the average numl>er of years lived by persons 
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contingency ttiat a person 
The following expectations for English and Punjab lives arc given with 

the niast emphatic warning, that, whereas the 
English data are baaed on the experience of 
inaiued lives in 00 British lifeduaiirnnce com¬ 
panies from 1863—1893, and are, therefore, selected 
lives, the Punjab dnta (taken from Table P. Life 
Table Ptmjab, Males in the Actuarial Ueport. 
on Chapter V, Age, of the Cenaua of India 19 M , 
Volume 1. page 187) arc baaed on unaelected 
lives, and that the latter are, therefore, subject 
to much greater rates of mortality. The figures 
arc given Ln the margin. 

Probably a comparison of the Mortality T'abb for the Korth-Eaatem States 

of America, constructed by Robert Henderson on 
the census returns of 1960 and 1910 of the New 
England States, the 3 Middle Atlantic States. New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania.t which ap¬ 
pears to deal with unae]ected| lives, may be more 
appropriately used for comparative purposes. The 
figures for the life table expectation are noted in 
the margTn. Striking as the difference is between 
the expectations for the Punjab and for American 
lives, one must bo cautious in asauniing that the 
tbTerences of the mean durations of life are real, 
in view, particularly, of the inaccuracy of the 
Punjab returns; though the whole of the 
differences could hardly be explained on this basis. 
In actuarial language a " stationary ” 'population is one in whicli 
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tli€ numbers of persoiifl entering and leaving each age-group at each nioment 
is consent. It corresponds, in fact, to a state of steady flow in hydrodynamics! 
In particular, m a “stationary ” population the number of births from moment 
to moment must be invariable, or, at least, invariable within the limits of the 
discrete intervals chosen for the age-groups. This b of course a state of affairs 
never realised in population statistics, and until actuarial calculations have formed 
tins stationary population our diacusaion of the comparative numbers of per¬ 
sons in the age-groups at differeat censuses vrill be of but slender value. We 
want, indeed, to trace the history of the persons bom each year, and find out how 
tunny of them are alive in each subsequent year. Eor this purpose we should 
keep our eyes on the ** natural “ population, and follow it through aU its vicissi¬ 
tudes of migration up to the time of death. 

In the table that follows no attempt has been made to allow for the effects 
of migration, anti the figures quoted are simply the smoothed age-groups, altered 

VAltw* gjticD thiw* ftjddtl bj Intrrjioaiioa in thr litM4lbl4-ti. UtlbR Hlat difTcn ufcd ohIt. 
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in each census in the proportion rei^ui^te to nuike the total number of persons 
equal to the adjusted total population as ^ven in Imperial Table 11, for the 
Punjab, as at present constitute, and Delhi. The process, though a rough one, 
makes a comparison possible between the numbers in the age-groups, in one 
census and another. 

Smoothed figures by quinquennial age-groups of the total population of 
the Punjab and Delhi at the respective censuses. The population figures are 
taken from Table 11. 
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From this table we may construct a rough stationary ” population and 
compare it with the Table P, for Males, prepared by the Actuary for the Census of 
1911. 
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The want of agreement between column 2 and column 3 shows how unwise 
it is to proceed to comparisons without having fully adjusted life-tables at out 
command. The difference seems large even admitting that the’comparison is 
not in pitri malcrui, as Mr. .Poland’s table was, of course, constructed without 
the help of the statistics of the 1921 Census, and of the birth and death records 
of the last decade. 

The last point to be noted in this connection is that the ** stationary ” 
population for which the age-group frequencies are given in colunm 2 above, is 
that obtained by following the life-history of the persons between 0 and 4 at the 
Census of 1^1, and observing how many of them are alive at each subsequent 
census. This, of course, gives us a death-rate applicable to persona aged 0 in 
1881, aged i year in 1882, 2 years in 1883, and so on, winch may be very different 
from the mortality found for ages 0,1, 2, and so on, in 1021, or in the decade 
1911 to 1021. It w’ould be W’Tong, therefore, to apply these results, quite apart 
from their palpable defects, in detemutdng the actual rates of mortality prevailing 
at the present moment. This of course, is the infonnation, life Insurance Com* 
panies want, and for this they must aw*ait the publication of the Actuary’s report. 
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IIB. The table showa the number of malea and females over 40, p^notsinBr 

° ‘ * p, • L 40 yew fli 

Tntxlo ihuving iLo idrdl^r of acmbtr of peTswms ^tr OTtf 40 ptmni of a.^ VanOllS ^ n]a jjQ ^1** 

in pf ^oqiimL oab^ of ibo Pumjabt aubradiix^ Tohia 4, Cbapter V. 
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Caates, and also a«*«■ 
comparison be¬ 
tween the number 
of persona over 
40 in the various 
caste^ at the 1011 
CeoBus \\ith that 
of 192L On the 
face of it, it seems 
as it the criminat 
and menial (ita- 
min) classes had 
an early mortality 
which left them 
with compara¬ 
tively few people 
over 40, but 
this presumption 
would have to be 
tested by exclud¬ 
ing the possibility 
of a recent more 
rapid increase in 
the births of the 
crtnunals and 
menials, and also 
by examining the 
likelihood of these 
classes under¬ 
stating their age 
more frequently 
than the higher 


Section II.—Vital Statistics. 

119. The numbers of births and deaths for males and females, the excess siirtj uni 
of births over deaths, and the ratio of female to male births and deaths, are given °“'*'** 
for each year since 1881 to 1920 inclusive, in Subsidiary Table XII to this Chapter. 

The question of the accuracy of the returns of births and deaths has been dealt 
with by Mr, Middleton in paragraph 25 of Chapter I, and by myself in paragraph 
61 of Chapter II, and in Appendix I. My own belief is that there ia a serious 
amount of omiaaion in both birth and death returns, though in some districts, 
and, as it happens, in the whole of the Punjab taken together, the balance of 
reported births and deaths corresponds pretty closely with the change in popula¬ 
tion between the census of 1911 and that of 1921, after allowance for emigration 
and immigration. The reported figures of the vital statistics of the decade are 

given in the margin for the 
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whole of the Punjab, which, 
of course, excludes the Delhi 
Province. The figures are 
quoted for the 2 quin¬ 
quennia 1911—1915 and 1916 
—1920. From these figures, 
adopting as the approxunate 
excess of immigrants over 
emigrants during the de¬ 
cade, 30,000 (15,000 males 
and 15,000 femmes), we make 
the following calculation of 
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the 1921 population from that of 1911 :— 
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baUq re- 


ueurtreeu me caiciiiatea populations male and female* and 
th(^ given by the oenaua figaresp are indicative (&o far as we accept the accuracy 
of the eeiMiifl ^es. und of the calculation of emigration and immigration) thaf 

^ freqaently unreported than male deaths, for females 
the rejerse is the case. The tendency to onut the births of females, is even greater 
than the tendency to omit reporting their deaths, though, as has been ob^rved. 
ere is r^son to suppose that in both cas^ the number of omissions is considerable, 
■Dale to in^ , 120, The ratio of female to male births which, according to the fisrures has 

MrthL men from 0*87 in the decade 1881—1891 to round about 0*90 since 1891, has been 
given oidy to two places of decimals in Subsidiary Table XII to this Chapter, and 
men to that approxmation the fibres axe probably not to be relied on. At any 
who wish to make the deduction that there has been a genuine inc reaae 
m the ratio of female to male births since 1881, do so at their ow*a risk. The 
apparent rwe since 1891 may be explained by the sbght increase in the eihciency 
which continued until the burden of the war on District Officers, 
e ’Uming of their attention to the more inunediatelv pressing problems 
!ti nnd of anti-revolutionary measures, caused a slight relaxation 

deatir»''*”^“ chowkidar’s {viHage watobman’s) returns of births and 

+>>* 1 ,’ male deaths exhibits considerable LrreguJarity, 

the highMt repo^ ratio being ( 05 in 1904, and the lowest 0-80 in 1920. The 
comparatively bgh ratio of 0*97 in 1918. has been attributed to the effects of the 
_ uer^ epidemic, to which a higher proportion of females than males succumbed. 

1 he oth^ vanatioM must be referred to their causes by medical experts. 

scheme elaborated with Colonel Forster, 1. M.S., 

1 ^ H^th, Pimjabj the deaths from the foUowiug categoiiefl of 

dise^es have been examined from 1867 onwards, for the elucidation of the sea¬ 
sonal vanation, Tna — . 


DtiUs la 


The categories were :— 
(]) deaths from all causes. 


( 2 ) 

13) 

<4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


ff 


irf 


II 


li 


cholera, 
small-pox. 
bow'el complaints, 
plague, 
feveta, 

all causes not specified under groups ( 2 )—(6) inclusive. 

yort ^ara have been separated into two periods, vti!.,irom 1867—1896 

{30 years) and from 1897—1921 (25 years), the latter period coizespondiiig to the 
m nave crfony-dCTelopmcnt policy of the Punjab Government, which has been 
the big factor in Punjab economic history in the past fifty yearn, A f^irtber 
adv^nge of this separation is that it will enable euccessiye groups of 30 ye?/g^" 
statistics to be compared, M the figures up to and including 1926, 1966, 1986 
SO on, bwome available. The method adopted for preparing the etatmticfl isknovfn 
as Newaholme B. In this method the daily death rate is determined by dividiiL 
the total number of deaths from the particular diseafie by the number of days jl 

MhAnt # n!roi;ai^i:&tiqii ntf rotmii nboDt Ra, 3—Ra. 4 ■ lUdntli. 1 

ud th^n ^ ha¥B birth end In hit T^tEigis eniei«l up by thtf cirafe patw^ 

the utzmt dHtieB, tn n of 4 inini (foor peDce) wouW «nnetipu» imjduMi 
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the ye&t, while the number of deaths in eaeh* month is divided, by the number of 
days in the month. The ratio of the second quotient to the former, expressed as 
a percentage, gives a number indicative of the relative intensity of the disease 
in the month in question. By averaging these percentages for a good many years, 
we determine to what extent there is a seasonal recurrence of intensity. 

By grouping the yrars according as the mortality from tlie disease consider' 
ed was low, normal, or high, any differences in the seasonal recurrences for mild, 
moderate or severe epidemics can be isolated. Ail relevant data are collected in 
Appendix 4 to this volume, I leave to more competent persons the task of iuter- 
preting the results, in terms of fluctuations in the climate, food'Supplj^ dates of 
fturs*, natural immunity, and medical treatment. 

The reader is referred to Appendix 4 for further notes on the subject, 

122. It has been observed, from time to time by, various writers on the 
subject that a fair comparison of the death-rate in jails, and in the free population, ^1*^^**^ 
is possible only if aUowance is made for the fact that persons undergoing impri¬ 
sonment consist mainly of persons in the healthy middle ages of life, and of very 
few young children and aged persons. 

Thus, in Punjab jans the death-resistant group of males, aged 16—40, com- 

{ irises no less than SO per cent, of the jail population, whereas in the population at 
arge this age group includes only about 40 per cent, of persons alive. In this way 
jails escape the major portion ot the high infantile mortality and of the deaths 
among the aged. To institute a comparison of the healthiness of jails and of the 
free-living persons outside, it is necessary, therefore, to correct the etude jail 
death-rates for the effects of the differential size of the age-groups. 

There are two standard ways of doing this, named respectively, the “direct” 
and “indirect'* methods of correction. In the “direct” rnethc^ the death- 
rates for each age-group in jaib are applied to the numbers of persons In the 
corresponding age-groups of the free-population, and a total death-rate calculated. 

In the “ indirect " method the death-rates for each age-group in the Iree 
population are applied to the number of persons in the corresponding age-group 
of the jail population, and an “ expected total death-rate calculated ; the ratio 
of the actual total death-rate in jails, to the “ expected ” death-rate forms a 
factor, which multiplied by the actual jail death-rate, gives the “ indirectly ” 
corrected jail death-rate. Colonel Ward, L 51, S., Inspector-General of Prisons, 
having very kindly supplied me with the figures of— 

(1) the ages of admission of convicts into Punjab jails, 

(2) the mortiility rates based on the average daily population, 
for the eleven years 1911—^1921 inclusive, the corrected jail death-rate has been 
found by the “ indirect ” method referred to above.t 

The results for males only are given in the table below :— 
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As it stands tbs table allows that, with the single eEcejition ol 1918, when 
the jails escaped much of the mortality from the severe influenza epidemic, 
the healtUuess (as shown by the death returns) in Punjab jails from 1911 to 
1921 was below that of the free population. Now, there are a great many points 
to be noticed before jumping to conclusions unfavourable to prison ad¬ 
ministration. 

Firstlyf the ages adopted in the calculation above are those of convicts’ 

on admission. Actually we want 
the ages of convicts during the 
term of sentence. A calculation 
for 1914 given in the mar^ 
shows that we may adopt 1 year 
as an approximate figure for the 
duration of sentences in Punjab 
jails, and that therefore we 
should add, roughly, half a year 
to the ages of prisoners on 
admission to get the ages of those 
undergoing imprisonment. This 
will very slightly alter the cor¬ 
rected death-rates in favour of 
the. jails. 
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Secondly, there is in jails a certain number of deaths of persons, who have 
been concerned in riots and affra}^. and may have received such severe iujuries, 
that they have died shortly after admission. 

Thirdly, a la^e number of convicts are persons who earn a precarious 
livelihood outside prison, and belong to the relatively poorly-clad and ill-fed 
portion of the population. In other words the jail population is not a pure 
random sample from the general population.^ 

Lastly, there is the psychological efieet of captivity* which, even in the 
healthiest surroundings from the standpoint of sanitation and medical attention, 
baa a depressing effect on the prisoner's phymeal ‘'tone ” and lessens his resist¬ 
ance to disease. 


* Tbii Im tbe fukir to vludli Cot Pralilio BiiKbu giHt 
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GHAfTEB V. SigiBBmUBT tABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE U-wnduded. 


diitribuUoB 100^000 of osch ux by annual porioda- 
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CSRATTBE V, 


StJBSmiART TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE U. 

Based on Ikfeeial Table VTI. 

Ag« dislrtitulton of lO/KH) of euh sex in Ihe Pro vines and each Haiiiral Diviiion. 
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CffAFTEK V, 


fiUSSlDtAKY TABLU. 


EUBSIDIART TABLE lU. 


distribufacni of lO^OOQ of each nos in each mam Rflligion. 
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SUBSIDIARY i'ABt.YS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V, 

Populsaon of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to Shnse aged IS—40 and also of married 

females aged 13—40 per 100 females. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Sex. 


123, K.(u I* of tb» data, 134. TIm proportion of tha -t 

pUcM nnd wflattw. ISB- i^portion of hmale* to maloa » diBrnnt I ■ P® 

SoolfttbodifciOBl ip-grooF* . 

■i.cnM oi 123* Tbe only infltruction to be noted as regards eat^ of mx _ _ 

tbt D*t** 5 of tbe enumeration schedule is that, eunuchs and 

altered in th« column ns males. Thus, though m cer^ parts ol ^e IWjab 
(Delhi for example) there exists a fair number of eunucH no - 

these has been obtained. No separate reference 

Imperial or Provincial tables contained in Parts Hand IIIj ^ +ku, Lurtwinjr 
ceiuL statistics have been classified according to sex^, liSrSI 

references to tbe subaidiarj’ tables printed at the end of this chapter will be 

necessi^}^^ Table I gives tbe general proportion of the sex^^ by 

^ons, districts and States, both for the actual and f^^Putiiab and 

“ natWl” population excluding these who were bom outade the and 

enumerated ^thin it, and including those emimetated outside 
far as they are known, and bom within the Punjab, ^e co^ po g gnr 
for aU the censuses since 1881, inclusive, are also given m t^taWe. * 

Subsidiary Table 11 gives the number of females per 1,^ b a^^Sfi 

age-periods bv religions at each of the last 3 ^ 

together, and'alao for tbe Punjab and Delhi separatdy, for the 
® S^lbsidkry Table III gives the proportion of fwnal^ for 
by age-groups for the Indo-Gangerie Plain West, Himalayan, Sub Himal , a , 

and the North-West Dry Area, separately. . 

Subsidiary Table TV gives the number of fernal^ per 1,000 
selected castes, the caste names under each religion being entered m alphabeti 

*^^*^^* Subsidiary Table V mves the actual number of births and deaths report^ 
for each sex for each year ^ce 1891 for British Territory only, and gives aW the 
nuXr S births, aa weU asthe proportion of female to male deatha 

for yj number of deaths for ewh sex at ^fierent 

agw, for the sSyears 191^1918 inclusive, the figures for the Punjab and Ilelhi 

gives the proportion of females per 1,000 for 

each Talisil and‘State for the Census of 1921, th^e figures 

to construct the isopletbs of distribution of siimlar sex proportions over the 1 ro- 

124. In the whole of the Punjab 25,101,080 persons were enumer^ed, 
of whom 13,732,048 were males and 11,309,012 were females, bemg a ® 

of 828 females per 1,000 males, while in the DelM Produce 
of 488,188 persons there were enumerated 281,633 mdes and 200,565 femaj^, 
being a proportion of 733 females per 1,000 males. , Jr 

tio^he Wijab liad 819 femalea per 1,000males, and Delhi 788 fc^es per l,0W 
males, showing that the efflux of males from the Punjab, and tbe influx of malw 
into the Delhi Province, were greater than the 
of femaleB. In dealing in paragraph 61 of Chapter f 1 ^ 

accuracy of the census figjires, tbe conclusion w^ tentatively 
error of I per cent, might be adopted as a working hy^thews of the difference 
between the actual an! the enumerated population It is now nec^ to 
obseeve that it seemB likdy that thfs pester part of the a^vimed error wil 
^ta th. omi^ion of femalre, and a reMvelv ™aU«r part of *1“ 
will be due to the oniiaoon of males. It might he poesible. for exampl^ that 
the error in tbe enumeration of males amounts to only, say, ^ per cent, whereas 
the exTOT of onuBsioiiB in tbe case of females might amoimt to over 1| per cent. 
Adopting these figures for the error, hyrothetically, we tod that the percentage 
frrorin the nrop^itoi of males to femafes in the 1921 Census be just ow 
1 ner cent. If this is so, aU the figures showing the number of fenudra per 1,000 
males wiU have a standard error of about eight or mne. These posabiliUcs must 


Tbf propvr- 


t\on of 

S«t6d 


tbe 



CB^S. 71 . 


22S 


b© bofse in when companng the proportionB of the eexes at different cenauBea 
and in different localitiea. For examplej the number of leroalea per 1,000 males 
in 1911 was S17, as against 826 in 1921, the difference in these fibres being le^ 
than the standard error of their diflerence on the above assumption, it 
would be somewhat unsafe to deduce that there has been a real increase in the 
number of females per 1,000 males during the last decade. The same reasoning 
would apply in comparing, my, the proportion of females per 1,000 moles in 
JuUundur (807) with that of the adjoining State of Kapurthala (816), it being 
poauble that the observed diderences are due solely to errors in enumeration, and 
not to any fundamental change in rotual or economic causes. On the other hand, 
a difference of 25 in the number of females per 1,000 males in one locali^ and 
in another, or in one and the same locality at different epochs, would be double 
the standard error of the difference and should, therefore, be regarded as of prcH- 
bable signiffcance. Thus, for example, Kangra (946), the Simla Hill States 
(917), Mandi State (944), and Dujana (908) have almost certmnly a greater 
proportion of females than the Kalsia State (761), Amhala (760), Lahore (751), 
and Malerkotla (til)- Agmn, in comparing the proportioE of females at the 
1901 (Census with that of 1021 it is probable that the drop in the number of 
females per 1,000 males from 854 to 826 is a real one. 

In comparing the proportion of females per 1,000 males of one religion 
with another, or of one caste with another caste belon^ng to the same religion, 
we might, in certain cases, be rash to accept even a difference of 25 per mille 
as proof of a genuine difference between the proportions of the sexes. On the 
other hand, in comparing the proportions of the sexes in different age-groups we 
are probably on fainy safe-ground for ages below 10 and above 30, but between 
those ag^, which are the average marriageable limits for females, it is possible 
that the sex proportions differ considerably than those given by the returns. Dis¬ 
crepancies may arise from the largely prevailing custom of early marriage, and 
from the tendency, noted by Rai Bah^ur Pandit Hari Kishen Eaid, For the 
reputed age of a ^il to jump straight up to 20 years as soon aa she is married. 

This would account for the great defect in females of ages 10 to 20 which is a 
feature of the returns for all religioDa during the last 3 censuses. The point wiU 
be further commented on in a subsequent paragraph. 

123. The proportion of females to 1,000 males for each of the last 6 cnopirtpa 

censuses for vsnous Pro- prntosH, 
vinces and States in u4 

India is given in the *•“*”**• 
marginal table, and it 
will be seen that exclud¬ 
ing the Andamans and 
the Delhi Frovii^ce, which 
contain an abnormal 
number of males due to 
the great number of male 
convicts in the one case, 
and to immigrstion from 
cooLy gangs in the other, 
the Punjab has the small¬ 
est recorded number of 
females per 1,000 males 
of any Indian Province 
or State, with the ex- 
ceprion of Baluchistan 
(735). Without detailed 
analysis of the figures of 
other Provinces and 
States it will be unmse 
to believe that the whole 
of the differences between the proportions of the sexes in the Punjab and other 
Provinces of India is to be attribute to a real defect in the number of females 
in the former province. On the other hand, knowing the disreg^d for female life, 
except during the marriageable ages, which prevails m the Punjab, it should cause 
no surprise that females do not outnumber the males. In studying changes in 
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tuHjAR careers bzfobt, 1021, 


the aumber ol iemaUa yer miOe in the Pimjab Aunm the Ust 40 yeai^^ 
apparent increase in the number o£ females is observable from 1881 to iflvi : 
betw^n 1901 and 1911 there was a marked drop from 854 to 817 
1,000 males, and between 1911 and 1921 there baa been again a nae to 828 ^ 
That the drop in 1911 and the subsequent rise in 1921 are, at any rate, 
partially real is indicated by the great female mortality (1,000 femm^ or 
prer pet 1,000 males) which obtained during the years 1902 to 1905 inclU' 
aive. Since 1891, only in those 4 years and in 1918, the year of the Influm^ 
epidemic, were there more female than male deaths. An exact study oi the 
proportion of fem^e to male births and deaths, and their bearing on the 
eeusus figures of the proportion of females to males, cannot be undertaken here. 

The proportion of females to males for each of the last 5^ censuaea by 
^ natural diviriona IS given 

In the marginal table. 
The only observable 
systematic variation in 
toe figures is that ehown 
by toe number of fe* 
males in the Himalayan 
Area, which has steadily 
increased from 878 per 
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from the rest of the province. 

At this stage we may at once compare the proportion of females per 1,000 
maW for the whole of the province by reference to the diagram below_ 
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Thla diagram show^s veiy clearly the feature referred to above namely the high 
proportion of females iu the Himalayan tract. The lowest number of recorded 
lenses per t,000 males occurs in two large areas fw'hichm realitj may be only 
one) stretching across the centre of the Punjab. The general features of the 
isopleths are explicable as a crater-like area with a central depression, contain¬ 
ing a low proportion of women, in the colony areas, and in that part of the Punjab 
in which Sikhs predominate, and where, at any rate, till recently, female infanti¬ 
cide prevailed*. No hner gradation of the number of females per 1,000 males 
than by giving the isopleths for 800 and 000 females per 1,000 males, respectively, 
is attempted, as the previously noted possibilUaes of error are confirmed 
by the irreg^ritiea of the detailed isopleths. 

The effect of immigration and emigration on the proportion of the sexes 
has already been noted, and the detaib are given in the taole below. Of the total 
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of 812,907 persons enumerated in the Punjab and Delhi in 1921, but bom outside 
these Provinces, 423,341 were males and 389,506 were females, being a proportion 
of 920 females per I.OOO males. Of persons bom in the Punjab and Delhi and 
enumerated outside the proportion of females is only 661 per 1,000, the actual 
numbers being 372,494 males and 246,090 females. The Punjab, therefore, 
draws to itself more females than it parts with; the effect Is not surprising in view 
of the probabb shortage of females in this part of India, The proportion of 

females according to religious 
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Artojj. gcouTO IS given in the mar¬ 

ginal table, which shows 
that the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males descends from 
the Jain (863), Musolman (843), 
Hindu (825), Ohristdan (782) 
and Sikh (764). The only 
steady variation exhibited by 
an^ other of the figures by 
religion is that exhibited by 
Christians which has risen from 465 females per milie of males in 1891, to 782 in 
1921. This increase must be attributed to conversions from the ranks of low caste 
Indians, the ioifially low proportion being due solely to the fewness of female 
Europeans, who were, not so long ago, the only representatives of the Christian 
community in the Punjab, 
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uiubhld to «ay fot Bcrtoin whether fomalo uiiiDiiaidfl itiU pn-nilt or A aqdEkis chaffigp in a Tory 

tinctice of thb kjnd WRU mililarlY, 

SUtatjokJI/ thtn is atiQTiK evidefied lor th^ pRsTEUsnoA of fetnaje iiilan.tiddB la tS^I fiom tha kinb ia 

tho fcx iaoplftlu for SSO perf^ODO nuJeo in aouth ol the Jullundiirdiatiict, i* moiiQ ooterioiit tHbaa. 

anj otbnr part of this FUaJab ftirikdfil^iico to thi^ 
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FUTiJAB oKMraa bepobt, 1931. 


Praportion 126- The detaUed figuiea for aU ages, as well “ qumqueimttl 

aae-croupa up to 40 years of age, are given in Subaidiarj' Table I\ to this chapter. 

ffia(£s the castes with a high proportion of femmes ^ the 
Dagi OT Koli (946), Iwth these castes being of low position, ^d, 

not predisposed to conceal the existence 
while the Sdu castes with a low proportion of fem^M 

Ahir (794). Jat (789). ChMmba (780), Gujjar (778) and Saim (7M). Amo^ the 
castes of the latter group, that is. those cont^g proiyrtioMlly few femsl^ 
the Raiput is notorious for bis practice of female inlantiade; while, of the others 
the SanS is a criminal tribe, and the Gu)jar, though it numbers a large pro¬ 
portion of agriculturists, is also a caste with a somewhat unsavoury local repu- 

Among the Sikhs. Khatris alone (917) have » f^ 

per 1.000 males, while Tarkhans (795). ^sais (769) and Jafes (726) have the b^e^ 
proportion of females. Female infanticide probably accoanta for the low 
proj^rtion of females among Jat Sil^, but there is no 
the existence of this custom among Sikh bariiers and carpenters, 
mans, the highest proportion of females is found among the (0^5), and 

they are followed by the Maliar (923), Aw^ (A07) and Qas^b (904) 
lowest castes ate Sheikh (780) and Harm (725) ^ ajl the other 
castes except those mentioned have between 800 and 900 fenialea j^r 
The Hami, hke his Hindu emfrere the Sana, belongs to a cnmi^ tn^, and the 
fewness of the number of females among them may be atobuted ^ 
but it seems probable that the lowne^ of the mmber of fej^es among Sbakha 
results from the concealment of the existence of their womentolk. 

The mariniiftl table contrasts the poeition of certain l^ug ca^ in 
^ relation to the proportion of females for 

1911 and 1921. In 1911 the Pathan had 
the fewest number of females per 1.000 
maleSi and ’W'aa followed hy the Sheikh ^ 
Brahman, Khatri and Rajput in the 
order named. In 1921 the Sheikh, as 
already noted, had tiie fewest number of 
females, and was followed in order by the 
Brahman, KJiatri, Pathan and Aggarwal. 
This change in the relative order of the 

,_ proportion of females in different castes 

indicates that physiological causes are probably more potent than social cu^m. 
and that it would be rash to associate too closely variations m sex proportio^ 
with variation in tribal characteristics. This latter point is very clearly brought 
out if we correlate the number of females per 1,000 males for ^h caste as given 
for 1911, with the corresponding figures for 1921. 57 cast^have b^n so 
lated and the co-efficient of correlation is found to be 0*67. Though tbs is a 
correlation, it is very far indeed from being perfect, and shows that dunug the 
10 years elapsing between 1911 and 1921 there has bc^ a very marketl change 
in liany caaK the proportion of females to males. Only if were to corre¬ 
late the proportion of females per 1,000 males at a considerable mteival. ^y, 
100 yearsT would it be possible to assert that the sex ratio wss a tnbal character- 
istic; It b worth recording that the co-efficiento of variation of the numb^of 
fa TYialiMt per 1,000 males from caste to caste were almost identical in 1911 and 1921. 
bmns 5*68 per cent, for the latter census and 6'72 for the 
Pn^rtion ^ 127. We have already seen in paragraph 115 of Copter Y now uure- 
mSnSrtta liable are the figures for the age-Teturos. and in companng. therefore, thepropor- 
tion of females to males for the different age-groups wo might not unnatittaUy 
expect the results to be confusing and inconsistent inter se. In the runjab we 
cannot even fall back on a scientifically constructed life-table of males and frmalM 
for the purposes of comparison, aa Mr, Acland, who dealt acluanaliy with the 
fimires for 1911 and constructed a life-table for males, found the figures for female 
aces too unieUable to graduate. It has been necessary therefore to con^are 
the crude figures of the number of males and females in each age-gioup, ami it 

* ^ •Tlwsi* ia « PktBj*bi ufLng U*i l-«aj av n^aj av t/mh' bcui^ interpreted put* 

ciatea on Uk fenrl cA «*t •ikd dog. 
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is sorpndng to fLad that the lesolta for different rdmons and for dilEereiit cettso^ 
are so acooidaat. The resulta are exhibited gtapMcall^ ui the diagrams which 
follow, and it will be observed that the curve showing the relaldve numbers of 
females to malea foUows similar courses for different reiigions, and for the same 
refi^on at different censuses. The observed correspondence may* be due to a 
reality underlying the phenomena, or it may be spncioas. In the latter case the 
agreement between the sex-age-distnbntions at different censuses would be expli* 
cable reference to the constancy of the habit of misstatement, which must 
obtain m any large and conservatdve population. The coiie^ondence between 
the curves for Hindus, Musalmana and Sikhs may likewise be a^ epecious 
correspondence, and arise from the esaenffal homogeneity of the Punjabi popu* 
ladon in respect of such traits as the inaccurate statement of agw- For example, 
in many branches of conduct and in his attitude towards social and economic 
problems, the Jat 8ikh of the Central Punjab resembles the Aiain who liv^ in 
his own vilface much more nearly than the latter does a Mtisalman A rain living 
in the United Provinces. Nevertheless, it seems improbable that the whole cu 
the correspondence between the different curves showing the proportion of females 
to males lor different ages can be put down to a mere tendency to ndnimise 
or exaggerate ages, or to conc^ the existence of females of marriag^ble 
ages, which is common to all r^^ons in the Punjab. There is a possibility, 
therefore, of a smaUer proportion of females to males between the ages of 10 and 20 
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CKMBO* BSKWr, 1921. 
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FOJfJAB OES3US BOTORT, 1921. 


^2 


These give the munbet of femslea pef 1,000 males for all religionB, and 
for Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs and Christians sep^tel^^ for the 3 censusM, 1901, 
1911 nod 1921, and display that remarkable dnularity of i^^ire which has 
been already referred to. In companng the figures for the difi^nt cenaij^ 
for Hindus, JIuaaLmana and Sikhs, the great deficiency m the number of females 
in the marriageable ages from 10 to 20 is most strikiiig. The deficiency was 
greatest in 1911 when the curve dropped far below its 1901 portion. In 1921 
the eurvea had moved part of the way towards their position in 1901, but are 
still somewhat below it. For Christians the greatest defect is m the number of 
females between the ages of 20—30, a fact which must be attributed to the later 
age of marriage among Christiana as compared with the people of other reugiona* 
]^r Chriatianfl, however, the fewest number of femalea of marri^eable age was 
found in 1901, and the number has risen steadily since then up to Ihe present 
time. If the proselytisation of low caste Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs conti¬ 
nues it seems certain that the distabution curve for Christiana will approximte 
more and more closely to the features of the curves of those rchgions. More 
particularly, this result is likely to be accelerated by the increasing tendency to 
defer the a^e of marriage among Punjabis of all non-Christian reli^ous gwupa. 
This feature is well marked in the diagrams, there being a perceptible tendency 
for tlic loininiiiiQ miiEber of femaJos jper 1|000 umles to l&avo tlio group 10^-15 
yuars for tho group 15—“20 yc^rs. In tho case of Hindus, tlie minLinuni lias 
actually shifted to the 16—20 group in 1921, probably for the first time in r^t 
luatory, while for Sikhs the shift took place between 1001 1011. For Chris^ 

tians the reverse process is at work and the mimmum has shifted backward from 
the age-gfoup 36—30 years in 1901, to the age-group of 20—25 years in 1911: 
and there it still remains. It may be interesting to suppose, just for a moment, 
that the figures of the relative numbers of males and femmes for each age-^oup 
really correspond with the facts, and to attempt to expltun the variations of the 
relative frequency of females to males for each age-group. Mote males are bom 
than feraal^, rougUy in the proportion of 10 males to 9 females. AmoM 
mans and Hindus a greater mortality appears to occur among boy children than 
-among girl children during the first five yearn of life, and up to the age of 4 the 
prop^ion of females is well maintained if not actually increased. From the 
aoe of 5 to 15 years the drop in the proportion of femalea is very marked, ^ 
this may be due to the neglect of female children during the years preceding 
puberty. From the age of 16—25 years the female is in demand, and will have 
more attention paid to her, so that during those years the proportion of femalea 
rapidly increasea. There is a drop in the curves for MuaaJmaufi and HinduB 
towards the ages of 25—30, and this may be attributed to the mortality arising 
from early child-bearing. After the age of 30 the proportion of females naes to 
another maximum between the ages of 40 and 50 which corresponds to the dose 
of the usual span of female fertility. Thereafter the curve drops away towards 
the high women of over the age of 60, especially amoi^ the poorer dasses^ 
suffering considerably from neglect, if not from actual privation. 












0HAP. Ti,—aax. 
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It is Lfistnictiye to compare the figures with the corresponding figoies for 
the proportion of females to males in Engaindand Wales according to the Ccnsua 
of 1911, The results are exhibited in diagram 41 below;— 
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PUJIflB OECT&T70 SEPOSTi 1921. 


sHght re-actico after the age of about 27 years in fat'onr of inalee. Most marked 
of all, however, is the fact that apart from this particular phenomenon afi^ated 
Trith marriage, the proportion of females to males in England and Wales 
continuously from cSil«lhood to old age, indicative of the cxce^ve care laigshed 
on women in England oud women, and not merely jud child-bearcre. bociai 
reformers may w^ stand aghast at the neglect of, and the contempt for female 
bfe shown by all reUgious groups in the Punjab ; but no less extensive, and, pos- 
ablv, fraught with serious consequences to the future of the race, is the exc^ve 
' of females in England, and its correktive the undue neglect of male 


♦In diMUNing tlK matter with Ctolnwl JenUr, Dinrior of be 

pwperty for DM«*itr, the onne m ^nng elueB a pot Bpw her. 
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CUFTEA VI, 


SUBamUAT TAHUEa. 


1, GwmL wiiDctlao ^ lh& BAfm hy KswhLr*! PiviibT^, uitl SUtm It Xnrnber of famaJsi ptr 1,000 makfl nt 

diO^nnt fk^p«r;o4U hj re|i«to»&twh of the lint ltr» oeniWHr^ Pimi^b itkd Delhi 1!L Nuiftb^rof r«ni^4i pni- UOOO nuJu 
ftt Agr-pcTixU hr reiyoiu vid attdml divulaEu (Oiuafl of 1^1 Panjub flji4 DvUiL 1¥, Nbfa^f^ of Osmalei per !,00(> 

ihaFo* fut vrtatD elected oitife, Fat^jah end I>elhi AatximJ N^umber oJ Bitth^ iimd Dfiathe jrpflfiei] for cmIi hx during 
docadc* leOI—iOOOi lOOl — I1>I0 iod I Oil—IQSOCt'rr Bfitah T-‘rrftd^ only}. VI, Nooiber ol deaths oreoch sex at diSeienl ageo. 
yXt Fraportioo of fe:aa|efl per 1,000 iiielrefSyTahdfs^j Census lO^t 

SUBSIDIART TABLE L 

Gflntral proportion of tbo seios by Rolur&l Drviuoiiij Dbtrftti and Slatos. 
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CflAPTKB TJ. etrvaiDiAKT tibiixb. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-DELHI. 

Ifiunber of females per 1,000 males for certaui leiecled castes. 
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cn^iTEB vi. 


GUB^miABY 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Actual niualwr of Births and Deaths reported for each sex during docadea 1891—1900, ISOl—1910, and 

1911—1920, (For British Territoiy only). 
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Numlior of Deaths of each iti at dilTereDt ages. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Condition. 


XmtriKifciaii ^ 

re-m^rria^. 


SECmON L—GENERAL, 

12D. P^HticEl nnlVHiiUtjr d( m Wldtwi. 1#L 


SECriOir n.^FERTnaTr data AKD ALUZD topioh. 

132. The Fin^jCciuoa. l33.S0roIthcSBrtl«>m. IM, Age ql tbe voinvi «t mnrnue 13«, Eflcel of 
^Of on f^lity. Sm of fjuuUies. 13T.®^ Varimtian of futilitr nnj- 

nagD 133. Tlie mwft (tronimblo lime to be bom. ■' dpu^ 

SECnOX HI,—COUSIN MAREUAGE. 

MoiaUnnn MMinraiitir*. tiO. Eoqoiiy into penmUge of oouia 
14L rflodeEbcy lo nwrrj ooEufii^ mcMt mArted for luit manim^. 


Section L—General. 


128 . 


The instruction to enmuemtors for filling up the schedule in respect 
of column 0—"married,” “ unmarried ” or widowed,” was as followa :— 

" Enter each ^rson whether infant, child or grown-up as married, 
unmarried or widowed ; divorced persons should 1^ entered aa 
widowed.” 

lostrncdon Further the supplementary instruction to supervisors printed as Appendix 
to the Code of Census Procedure, 1921, stated— 

'* Column 6.—A woman who has never been married must be shown 
in column S as unmarried, oven though she maybeaprostitiitf"® 
or concubine. Persons who are recognised by custom ajR" 
married are to be entered as such, even though they had nc- 
gone through the full ceremony, e. g,^ the widows who 
taken a second husband by the rite known as karma or dko^r 
andazV* 

The ^rewa or ckaddar andost marriage is, as is well known, a most shadovy 
afiair, ^d in the Central Punjab forms one of the most frequent causes of ci- 
minal litigation, the death of a husband being commonly the m gnAl for the wido^ 
to attempt to escape from her late husband's home, an attempt which is doun. 
ered by the deceased husband’s brothers brinmng a complaint under s^tioi 
408 of the Indian Penal Code. In such cases tSe °brother who happens to le 
the complainant, will assert that a marriage by karewa or chaddar anda^ big 
taken place, the performance of the ceremony being atrenuoudy denied by tbj 
widow. The introduction of a voluntary system of marriage registration, whifh 
has been introduced into the several ^stticts of the Punjab, has help^ lo 
give greater cert^unty aa to whether such a marriage has taken place or not. 

The figures regarding civil condition distribution* according to ag^ airi 
sex are ^ven in Imperial Table VTI. This table is divided into three parts ; I Pa?t 
A shows the distribution for the Punjab as a whole and for the Punjab States ftr 
both groups, and for Delhi, for each main religion by ^e, sex and dvil condMoi. 
Part B ^ves the distribution for districts and States, and Part C gives sitaihr 
details for cities and selected towns, in which the fibres for Buddhists, Parsg 
and Jews are also included. Further information is contained in the subsicUaty 
tables to this chapter, ' 

Subsidiary Table I gives the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 
each sex, relipon and main age-period for each of the last five censuses, 

Subtidiary Table 11 gives the distribuiion by civil condition of 1,000 of 
sex for various age-periods by religions and natural divitions. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the distribution by age and civil condition 
i>f 10,000 persons of each sex and religion. 

Su^diary Table IV gives the proportions of the sexes for difierent ^li- 
gions bv natural divisions, and for various age-periods. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the distribution by civil condition for 1,000 *4^ 
each sex for Ejected castes at various ages. * 
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The remainiiig subsidiary tables embody the main statistics ijbtained 
from the Family Census. 

Subsidiary Tables VI, Vl'l, VI- 2 , VI-3, VI-4, VI-o and Vl -6 give the 
number of children bom and alive for various durations of manis^, and for male 
^md female children separately. The sex of the firstborn child is also given^ and 
the age of the woman at marriage, together with the namher of children bom to 
women of various ages at marriage. Subsidiary Table V''! gives the figures for 
all the caste-groups amo^ w'hom the enquiry was made, while the other Tables 
VI- 1 , VI- 2 , VI-3, M-4, Vf-5 and VI -6 give the figures for each caste-group 
separately; Table VI -1 dealing with the clerics, VI -2 with agriculturists, VT -3 
with traders, VI-4 with artiaans, VI-5 with menials and VI -6 with criminals. 

Subsidiary Table VII-A shows the gfoss fertility for mates and females 
for each year of marriage up to 10 , and thereafter by quinquennial periods up to 
30, for each caste-group separately. 

Subsidiary Table gives the same information for the nett fertility, 

that is, for the number of children actually alive at the time of the Family Genaufl. 

Subsidiary Tables VTIT-A and VIlt-B give the comparison of the observed 
fertUities (gross and nett) together with the graduated values determined by 
calculation. 

Subsidiary Tables IX-A, IX-B, IX-C and IX-D give the results of a special 
enquiry into the frequency of cousin marriage among Musabnans in the .\ttock, 
Muzafiargarb and Gurdaspur districts, and tie Delhi province, respectively, 

129. The proportion of males who live anything like the allotted span of Pnatiml 
years and remain unmarrietf is very small, and the proportion of females 
even smaller. In the whole of the Punjab 0 UI 3 ' o'C per cent, of the males over 00 , 
and 0*7 per cent, of the females, have never been married. The percentage of un¬ 
married men over 60 (which excludes widowers) b 2'9 per cent, for Chriatians, 

3'8 per cent, for Musalmans, 7*1 per cent, for Hindus, 9*0 per cent, for Sikhs and 
^■1 per cant, for Jains. Spinsters over 60 years of age form 0'3 per cent, of the 
age-groups for Sikhs, 0*4 per cent, for Hindus, 0'7 per cent, for Jains, 1*0 per cent, 
for Musalmans and 1*8 per cent, for Christians. The relative fewness of females 
among Sikhs is responsible for the relatively high proportion of unmarried men, 
and for the relativdy low proportion of unmarried females among this religions 
OToup as compared with the corresponding proportions for other religious groups. 

During the last 40 years there has been a tendency for fewer males to remain 
unnmrried among those of 60 and over . Deta ils are given in the marginal table. 

On the other band there seetna 
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centage of unmarried males has increased 


to be a tendency during the 
last 40 years to postpone the age 
of marriage, as in the younger 
age-groups from 5 to 19 the pro¬ 
portion of unmarried males has 
increased somewhat since 1881, 
Taking, for example, the age- 
group of 13—^19 years, the per- 
as follows:— 


Elndiu 

Bikh^ 


* * 


From To 

60 3 per cent. 61 "9 




Only among Christians has the reverse tendency been observable, and the 
number of unmarried between 15 and 10 has fallen 02*1 per cent, in 18$1 
to 70*3 per cent, in 102f. The reason for this drop among Chriatians is undoubted¬ 
ly the fact that in 1881 the Christians enumerated were mainly Europeans, among 
whom there would of course be a large proportion of unmarried males between 
15 and 19. The converaion of a number of Indians to Christiamty during the 
lost 40 years would, therefore, bring about a reduction in the propoTtaon of un¬ 
married males of the younger ages. The question of the age of the woman at 
marriage ia discussed In det^ in paregraph 134 of Section II of this Chapter. 
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table which shows the number of 
married males and females for 
each of the first four quinquen¬ 
nial age-groups. It will be 
observed that 33 per cent, of 
male Hindus and 85 per cent, of 
female Hindus are married before 
the age of 20, while among 
Mtisalmans the corresponding 
figures are 21 per cent, for males 

_ ___ and 68 per cent, for females. These 

figures may be compared with those of 1881 when 38 per cent, of Hindu males 
and 88 per cent, of Hindu females were married before the age of 20, while 26 
per cent, of Musalman males and 76 per cent, of Muealmau females were married 
Mfore the age of 20. 

130. One consequence of the very early age of marriage is that many 
women are left widowed before they reach the age of puberty. Thus in the Punjab 
at the Census of 1021 there were no lees than 27 widows under the age of 5, there 
were 2,835 under the age of 10, 6,963 under the age of 16, and 26,400 widows 
under the age of 20. Talang Ibe widows between the ages of 15 and 19 
as typical, the Jains show the highest percentage of widows (3'2 per cent.), 

Hindus come next with 
3‘0 per cent., Musalmans 
next with 2‘0 per cent., 
Sikhs 17 per cent, and 
Christians O'3 per cent. 
Tlie proportion of widows 
below the of 40 is 
shown for the last five 
censuses in the marginal 
table. 

131, The evils which arise from early widowhood have been vigorou^y 
combated by various reformers. In the Punjab the most prominent body W'bich 
has undertaken this branch of social reform is the Vidhva Vivah Sahaik &bha of 
Lahore, under the Premdentship of Sir Gauga Earn, Rai Bahadur, c.i.E., ii.v,o,, 
which was inaugurated in 1914, The objects of this society, as given by 
the Honorary Secretary, are— 

(1) to encourage and arrange widow-maraages ; 
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(2) to place proper literature in the hands of the public. ^ 
society has brought about the following number of widow- 
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Thus the Sabba is steadily expandiiig, and is effectively bringing about 
a steady increase in the number of widow remarriages. From the list of marriages 
published for 1921 some very interesting informarion is available, namely, that 
out of 317 widow-marriages arranged by the society, no less than 47, tnz.^ 15 per 
cent, took place between parties of different castes; a fact which is in itself 
evidence of a tendency to loosen the bonds of marriage within the caste. One 
notable feature of these inter-caste widow-marri^ea is that the widow has, in 
nearly every instance, to marry below her own caste • thus a Brahman widow will 
marry an Arora or Aggarwal, a Rajput widow will marry a Kbatri or a Sud, a 
Khatri widow will marry an Arora, but, of the 47 marriages between parties of 
diSerent castes, I can only find one instance, that of an Arora widow who married 
a Khatri gentleman, where the widow gained in social status by remarriage. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is clear that the tums of the Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sabha 
are philanthropic, and that it is doing a valuable work for the community in 
saving young wido^vs from degradatiou. 

Section II.—Fertility Data and Allied Topics. 

132. A special census, commencing in August 1920 and completed in 
July 1921, waa carried out at the suggestion of the Census Gommissioner for India, 
in order to obtain data for discussion of the problems of the effect of the duration 
of marriage on fertility, of the size of the family, of the age of the woman at mar¬ 
riage, of the effect of primogemtuie on longevity, and the like. The enqui^ 
was a voluntary one, and no pressure was brought to bear to obtmn replies. R 
follows that the data do not necessarily form a random sample of all marriages 
of the type to which the enquiry was confined, namely, to families in which both 
parents were alive at the time of the census, and in which there was, or (preaum- 
abiy) bad been only one wife. The data recorded were as follows:— 

(1} Name of the district or State. 

(2) Name of the informant. 

(3) Informant’s caste. 

(4) Informant’s age. 

(5) His wife’s age. 

(5) Duration of marri^. 

(7) Number of children born alive—(a) male, {&) female, (c) total. 

(8) Number of children still ali ve—(o) male, (6) female, (c) total, 

(9) Sex of the firat-bom. 

The figures obtained w^ere sorted to show the numbers of children, male 
and female, born alive, or sdll living, number of childless marriages, the age of 
the woman at marriage, and the largeness of the family alive at time of the 
census, classified according to the age of the woman at marriage, for marriages 
of five years’ duration aud over. 

The data were further classified in six laigc groups each of which com¬ 
prised a miscellany of castes, though there is a general homogearity of occupation 
in each group. For example — 

(1) group 1 is comprised mmnly of genealogists, priests, writers and 

merchants; 

(2) group 2 is almost wholly comprised of the agricultural castes; 

(3) group 3 is formed from the trading classes; 

(4) group 4 comprises artisans, carpenters, masons, goldEmIths and 

what not; 

(5) group 5 is formed from other manual workers and menials, such 

as oilmen, sweepers, washermen, butcheis, potters, barbers and 
so forth; 

(6) group 6 is comprised of no less than lOS castes, some of whom 

have families of very high standing, such as the Ahluwalia, 
Qazilbash, Sheikh and Chrshti, but of whom the majority 
belong to the tribes wluch lead a wandering, criminal and 
generally precarious existence, for example, the Bazigar, the 
Bawaria, the Pakhiwara, the Chid mar, the Sansi, the Konjar, 
the Mullah, the Nat and the Harm, to mention only a few of 
the more noted castes. 
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The ectu&i caste names which are included Ln each group are dven in 
the following Hst:— 

List thi wlfM grouped together for the purposes of the FumAu Ceniua 

Group L—Bbat {Bliatr*), Bbat or Kai firaliiiiiio, Padha, Utema, KaTaath, Khatri. 

Group 2.—Araia, Awan. AMx, Bahti, Bisbjioi, Biloch, Bodb, Pathan, Tiiakkar. Jat, Jauina. 
Chang, Dogw. Dh^d Kathi, Rajput, Bawat, Saajiar, Sati. Saycd.Saiiu, Quftabi, Karal, Kani^h, 
Kanel, Kbokhax, Gaddi, Gaikhar, Gujjar, Gh»ath, Lilia, Lgiiha, Mali, Mogtal, Maliar, MahtoD, 
Meo< 

^p 3—^^ra. Baoia, Bohra, Biiabra, Bhatia, Kboja, Bhiiaar, Sud, Khakha, Mahajim, 

Group 4.—Tarkban, Tant oe Toba, Raj, Bam Garhia, Simar, Lohar, JHair, 

Bar#ab. Babdi, Ifcldar, BM, P«i, Tdi, Jiilaha, JUwai, 
Cbamar, Chwal, Cbuhra, Chhimia, Bagi aad KoJi, DaaU, Bosali, Dbanak, Dhabi. Dboeti 
Domna, Bihar, Sarara, Ghulara, Qa^aab, Kurnhar, Kanera, Kcpri, Gundhik, liiari, Wossali MochL 
Mahtam, Mekra^ Miraai^ Kaij Hadi. ' 

Gnmp 6,—A^, Aiab, Aiya. Agir, AWuwalm, Ahari. Basgar, Bagn, Bawaiia, Baddun, 
Bi^ara Bangali, Bhatra, Bluuid. Bhorai, Bhatiara, Bharbliuiija, Bahnipia, Bhanira. Shoild! 
]^agi, Patwa, Pacbahdha, Pamcha. Pakhiwafa, Phiphia, Pema, Peaja, Tajik, Tagab Turk. 
TimboU, TtomU, Thim, Tiathiar, Jaa^gida, Jogi, Jogi^Bawal, Jhaja, Jbabel, Cbirimar, Chiahti, 
Ch^ar, Chm^, Kta^ Kbaiusada, Khumra, Khuababi, Danigar, DaudpotTa, Darai, Dabear. 
^bbOT, Rababi, Ror, Saafli, Sapala or Sapadba. SUldbaiuL Sboragar, Sheifcb, Sikligai. Fauii 
Qazilbaah, Qalandar, Kapri, Kathia, Kacbli, Kaiigar, Kuimi, Kashmiri, Kakk^iai Kal^V 

. BMcban, Kuujra, Kehal, KhaUk, Gadi. Gara, Gani, Gagia. Gadaiia! 
^rl^, Gosam,Gbai, Gboai, Kfidan. Labaaa, MaGhhi, Mazhabi, Mujawir, MailaK Maniar Miaaa 
H^h, Miua, Natak, Nat, Lungar, Niaria. HarEii, Ltaii, Hijra, Hesi. 

The number of families for which data were obtained was 166,419 the 
division according to caste-gioiips being as follows. For convenience’ I have 
given a general name to each group corresponding to its principal component 
occupation ^ 
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15.&32 

69,40G 
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7,086 

29,289 
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™ ^ 166,419 I 163,511 

As all the information is further classified separately for each Punjab 
distnct and State, as weU as by the natural geographical diviaions of Indo-Gaiie- 
tic Plain West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan and North-West Di>' Area, it ia 
dear that, if th e data are reliable, as they probably are to within the same liiAits of 
accuracy as the Census proper, they form a mass of extremely valuable material 
to the examination of which one might appropiiately devote months of labour' 
were it feasible to do so. ' 

It is out of quesUon even to print aaytbii^ but the bare totals for the 
Punjab of the figures for each caste-group and for all caste-groups together 
These arc given in Subsidiary Tables VI, VI (1), VJ (2), VI (3), Vl (4), VI (6) and 



be trodden warily, else we shall soon be lost in a forest of perplexity, 

133, The following arc the data showing the observed numbers and 
the ratio of the numbers of female to male firat-bom children, according to dura¬ 
tion of marriage for all caste-groups:— ^ 
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fiF«f therefore, there b & tendency for there to be more femide 

tst*bom the case of marn&ges of diiration (^tween 5 and 10 veare than for 
msraages wluch have lasted less than 5 or more than 10 years The observed 
the first 10 years of duration of marnage b as fotbJX ealEya“ 
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hJfii <4? F firet-born is for those marriages which took place 7 veara 

before the Family Census, that IS in 1913-14, t e . 

^ obvious that the duration of the maTriaae 
o/ter of^ejim^tJd can have no possible effect on the sex of thefiist-bom 

i?!?l ^ if ? 2nd, 3rd yearn of marriage, the ratio 

the firat-bom of parents, whose duration of marriage was 15 veara, 
includes births which took place from the 1st to the loth year of^iriage ' 

ir whether the sex-ratio of first-born children 

?'*? the variation m the years elapsed from marriage to the date of birth 
of the first c^d, and on this problem the light obtainedis only indirect. Thus 
we Imow that manages of long duration wil include cases in vLchthefirat-bom 
cM w^ born after several years of marriage, while marriages of short duration 
cannot include such c^; but numericai precision cannot be reached as to the 
exact wteh the fira^bom sex-ratio varies with the interval between mar- 
i^ge the birth of the fi^t child. All that it is possible to say is that there 
is an indi^tion that the firat child when it is born in the early and late years of 
nmma|e is more bkely to be a boy than in the middle (5-10) yearn of inani^ 
life. Even tbs conclumon must regarded as subject to error from the con^- 
ment of fen^e births, to ^bch the Punjab b prone. If thb tendency (as there 
r? f»53fible) ts more marked for children bom in the^eirly and 

late years, when^ppomtment at bearing a girl-child may be most intensef then 
our figures may be of no use at all from a physiological steod-point. 
rtf frt ' * in tba connection it will be necessary to examine the general ratio 
of female to male birt^, any vanation in which, for example an incase in this 

y^’ produce a smaUer female to male ratio of 
duration (iu 192X) than for marria^ of 
Ibove ^ ^ vihate, pro tatiio, the tentative result suited 

for compare the ratio of female to male firat-bom 

of raam^ with the general ratio of female to male 
births The question an^ - wkch year should be adoptediora comparison 

® lasted 8 years ; some of them wJShave 

h^their fi«t.bom cWd m the first year of marria^, some in the second, Ld lo 

^ow the percentage of chUdlcss marriage for 
dKfobon o/ mareitdhft. mamages of vanous durations is as shown in the margin 

i>ar»ticiji iFtatceutog&rt^nvitag^ Thete figures sboiv the percentage of childless marriaees 

u marriages which have lasted 

from n to n-I-1"years, where “n” is the tabled 
value of the duration of marriage. Thus of 100 mar- 
rrn^ which have completed 4 years, 37 per cent, are 
cMdle3& at the end of the 4th year* From this result, 
^ucnmg that we are dealing with marriages in which 
there is no mortality in the first 10 years, we find 
the percentage of first-bom children occurring as in 
column 3 of the margi nal table, so that the majority of 
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first-born occur in marriages of 2 years* duration, that is in the 3rd year of 
marriage.* 

We may assume, therefore, that the first child is most usually bom in 
the 3rd year of marrif^, and that consequently for a marriage in the 0th year, 
say, that is of 8 years’ duration the first child w^as bom 6years previously. For 
marriages in the 1st and 2nd years it will be appropriate to assume that the first* 
born child has occurred 0 years previously. So, lor marriages which had, say, 
8 years' duration at the time of the Family Census (1020*21) it will be proper to 
compare the sex-ratio of the first-bom with the sex-ratio of all children bom in 
1915. For marlines of 7 years' duratiou the comparison must be made with 
the general sex-ratio of births in 1916 and so on. The following result ia 
reached:— 
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some part of the variation of the sex-ratio for marriages of longer duration Is to bo 
attributed to a secular change in the general sex-ratio, yet the proposition is pro¬ 
bably true that whUe the proportion of female to male births is about 9 to 10, 
the proportion of female to mmes among first-bom children is only about S to 10. 
If the data are reliable the result is of great physiological and sociological signi¬ 
ficance ; but, however attractive fearless assertion may be, it is wiser to remind 
the reader of the pride that the Pimjabi takes in his male chiidren, and of the 
efiect that pride may have In causing him to misstate the sex of his first-bom.t 

134, When we observe that there were 64 persons (37 mates and 27 
females) who were toidowed before the age of 5, enumerated in the 1921 Census, the 
youthfulnees of some bridegrooms and brides has been sufficiently emphasized. 
As is well-known, consummation of the marriage does not take place (perhaps 
many years later) till the niitklawa ceremony has been performed, the bride in 
the meantime living with her patents. Even so the marriage proper will take 
place as soon as possible after the girl has reached the age of puberty. Unlike 
the schedules of the main census, the Family Census schedules record the duration 
of marriage dating from the time at which the woman came to live in her hus¬ 
band’s house, and therefore the ** duration of marriage ” does not correspond with 
the period elapsing since the time of the civil marriage, nor with the time elapsed 
since the commencement of cohabitation. In fact, the recorded “ duration of 
marriage” will ordinarily date from the time of the muklawa (home-biin^ng) 
ceremony, which usually takes place several years after tlie initial nifiah or ^haai 
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^civil marriage), and, not infrequently, a ^ood time before the actual 
consummation of the marriage with the hiisband.| 

In fitadying the data of the Family Census, therefore, it must be remembered 
that when we find that 15 per cent, of the women were below the ^e of 10 
at marriage, that this denotes that these gprla had been married civilly 
at a very young age indeed, and had actuady come to reside in their husband's 
horde (though not necessarily to cohabit with him) before the age of 10. 

The results obtained from the Family Cbnsus are exhibited in two tables, 
the first showing the actually observed numbers of women of each age at marriage, 
and the latter the relevant percentages. The data are ^ven separately for each 
caste-group. 
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prU below the age of 10 than any other caste-gronp. Next in order of preference 
for very young wives come raeniala (17’7 per cent.), then traders (14*7), and lastly 
agriculturists, artisans and criminals, ail of whom marry when 13-4 per cent, of 
their wives ate below the age of tan. Caste-group 3, comprisiiig a majority of 
traders, has the most marked aversion of all to marry women above the age of 40. t 
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EOaetoiKEe 135. In order to determine wbat effect, if any, early or late marriages 
have on fertility, it would be iiecceaary to compare the number of children bom 
qb (HttiitT. for all “completed” marriages, that is to say of 30 years' duration and over, the only 
variable factor being the age of the women at marriage. Even this would not 
enable a just estimate of the effect of early or late marriages to be made, as, shotild 
early or late marriages tend to increase mortality, this consequence would be 
obscured, owing to the exclusion from the data of marriages in which one parent 
had died. 

At first sight the requisite information might appear to be available on 
examining the figures of the number of children for all marriages, of whatever 
duration, classified according to the age of woman at marriage. The data are exhi* 
bited in the statement below;— 
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with our preconoeived notions of the evil e:^ts of early or late marriages, For 
this ve^ reason we must be careful to see what fallacies may underlie the seeming 
simplicity of the data- 

Thus, if we look down the columns for the age of the woman at marriage, 
we observe that os the of clt^ren inonmes— 

(1) the proportion of marriages for the age of woman at marriage 

below 10, diWawAes, 

(2) the proportion of marriages in which the woman la between 10- 

and 14, dimtHKhes, 

(3) the proportion of ins irises in which the woman is between t& 

and 29 at marriage, increases, 

(4) the proportion of marriages in which the woman is over 30, 

nishes. 

Three explanations seem poasible, namely— 

L—That in the years immediately preceding the Family Census of 
1020-21, there hod Wn an increase in the number of very 
early or veiy* late marriages. As a recent marriage miist 
necessarily tend to be a clwdless marriage at the time of the 
Family Census, tins would account for the relatively high 
proportion of childless marriages and marriages producing a 
small number of children, for women marrying below 15 and 
over 30. 

II.“That when the age of the woman at marriage is below 15 and 
over 30, that the mortality rate of either parent, or both paienta, 
becomes higher than in the general population. This woidd 
tend to make such marriages of short duration, and, therefore 
relatively infertile. * 

III*—That when women marry below 15 or above 30, the resulring 
marriage is less fertile than marriages which take place when 
the woman is between those ages. 
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Eyplapatifin 11 is, ill a aease, vlrtuaUiy the saiDe as explanation III, as 
if either parent dies, as a consequence of the inimaturity or excessive mat-niity 
of the woman, at the time of marriage, this is a legitimate argument agamst such 
mariiages. The first explanation is not, I think, consonant with what is generally 
believed as regards the increase in the age of w'oman at niarriage during recent 
years, and therefore explanations II and III may be accepted as correct alter¬ 
native interpretations of the data, and admit the conclusion that mairiag&'j in 
which the woman is below 16 or above 30 years of age at marriage are relatively 
infertile. 

130. In order to compare the relative fertility of one section of the popu¬ 
lation with another, it is desirable, in the first instance, for simplicity's sake, 
to examine only the figures for “ completed ” marriages, which wiH be the 
term applied here to marriages of 30 years’ duration and over. For this purpose 
the table compiled below is apposite— 
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This indicates that for *' completed ” marriages sterility is very low form¬ 
ing only about 6 per cent, of aU such marriages; the highest degree of sterility 
(7*68 per cent,} being found among menials (comprised in caste-group 6} and the 
lowest {4*68 per cent.) among traders (caste-grotip 3). 

The most usual size of family for “ completed " xnaniages is from 3 to & 
children, except among clerics (caete-^up l) for which a family of 2 is more 
common than any other. The mean size of family for “ completed ” maniagea 
has been calculated by assuming that where the number of recorded children 
is between 3 and 5 it was actually 4, where it is recorded as between fl and 10 it 

was actually 8. The results are recorded in the 
margin. The results in the first column of 
figures ^ve the living children, and for inairiages 
of such long duration as 30 years, which 
are the only ones included in these data, the 
number of cluldien lost by death is con¬ 
siderable. The results ^ven in the second 
column of figures show the total fertility, 
that is the total number of children bom, 
whether alive or not at the time of the Family 
Census, Thus, while artisans have the greater 
gross fertility, they come only second to 
traders in nett fertility, whilst the lowest 
fertility, Ixtth gross and nett, is possessed by the 
clerics. 
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terms “ gross '* and *' nett fertility have been used in the 
wttb tan^sprecedlng paragraph to denote the number of children bom in the past to a single 
111 nirriM#- marriage at any given moment, and to the number of children of a aii^e marriage 
alive at the time of the Family Census. The terms will be used in this sense 
throoghont. 

To obtain the gross ” and “ nett" fertilities for any given duration of 
marriage the number of children bom and alive, aa shown fox each caste-group in 
the sorters’ tickets, was divided by the number of marriages for various durations 
of marriage.* 

The results are given in Subsidiary Tables IX-A and IX-E for the gross ” 
and “nctf* fertilities for males and females separately. Naturally the grras 
fertility risea more or leas steadily right up to marriages of ^ years ’ duration and 
over^ mth for males and females. The nett fertility, however, for females shows 
signs of diminishing as the duration of marriage approaches 30 years. 

DU^ram 42. 
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the figures for the gross and nett fertilities show certain inegulantie6» 
which can hardly be due to anything but chance or minor iuaoeuracies in the 
statistics, it seems desirable to graduate them by means of some appropriate 
formula. This was done for all caste-groups separately, and for the totality of 
caste-groups. The graduation used was that of an equation of the second degree 
fitted by the method of least squares, the condition imposed being that the fer¬ 
tility (both nett and gross) was rero for a marriage of a duration of 0'7 years, 
penod, which is equivalent to about 8^ mouths, corresponds to the minnnnni 
time from the time of marriage within which a child is likely to be bom. 


Dl.ij^ni 4d. 
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The resultant equations connecting the number of children bom (y) witt 
the duration of the marriage in years (®) are as follows for each caste-group;— 
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The similarity of all these equations is remarkable, and they show that 
during the first few years of married life we may say that, roughly, one chiW ia 
bom in every 3 years. The rate of child-bearing shows a steady tailing of! with 
duration of marriage, and practically vanishes, for ordinary Punjab conditions, 
after 30 years of married life. 

Diagrams 42, 43, 44 and 45 exhibit the actually observed values of the 
**gross*' and “nett” fertilities; together with the curves of gtadoation, for 
caste-groups f, 2 and 3 (clerics, agriculturists and traders) and all castes together. 


Dl^wn 4i. 
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Special attention may be drawn, to Diagraiii 42 which gives the fertility 
curves for the clerical, religious and generally Uterate classes. In this ca^ 
graduation cannot be described as at all succeesful, as the observed feitilitiea 
riae sharply till 3 children have been bom, after about 7 years of married life, and 
thereafter riae very slowly indeed. Contrasted with all the other carves* the 
faUure of the graduation is conspicuous, and the conclusion seems probable that 
the hiffh class Hindu knows something of the effective use of contraceptives. 
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For tlie rest the diagrams muat apeak for tbemfielTea. 
ii^S*"** trenchantly observed that many of ua are very unfor- 

tisM to bB tunate in the choice of oiir parents. Having chosen one’s parents however^ it 
boro to. jjQt uninaportant to choose the right monienti to be born' at. The (Question of the 
handicapping of the firstborn ” has been dealt with by Piofessoi Karl Pearson.* 
It seems clear that the data of the Pinijab Family Census would provide 
some answer to the question what ate the relative chances of survival of a child 
horn in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and subsequent years of marriage The difficulty 
is to find the appropiiatc form of analysis. An attempt to examine the problem 
is made in Appendix 6, to vrhich the mathematical reader is referred. 

The results alone are of general interest, and may be briefly summarised 
here. ^If we represent by a co'eMcient!'«, the ratio of the likelihood of survival 
for a ^ven number of years, of a child bom in the ui-th year of marriage, to 
the likelihood of survival for the same number of yesus of any person, j then if 
bjB is greater than unity, it is clear that the in-th year of a marriage is a favoniable 
year for a child to be bom in; If ^ is less than unity the m-th year is an unfavour¬ 
able one to be bom in. 
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The figures in the mar^ give the re¬ 
lative chance of survival for cbildien bom 
in each of the first tea years of maniege. 
This, of course, affords only a rough in¬ 
dication of the relative prospects of sur¬ 
vival of the firstborn as compared with the 
laterbom children, but serves to show, 
if the method of analysis is valid, that it 
Is better to be bom in the first six years 
of marriage than later on. 


Section Ml.—Cousin Marriage. 


CBDUutiM- 135). There is hardly any social phenomenon more striking thn-n the 
between the Hindu and Musalman in respect of the custom of inbreeding, 
maa (km- Among the latter community inbreeding b almost enioined as a duty, in the 
nunutes. former it is wholly taboo. 

The Hindu must nmrry, unless he has adopted Arya tenets, within his 
caste; he must marry within his section; but he must not many within his 
gotra or clan. The Musalman definitely seeks a near relation, a first cousin for 
preference, as his bride. 

Here, if anywhere, is a genetic experiment on a large scale, which ought, 
one may suppose, to dedde the vexed problem of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of coaain marriage, As the two great communities, spea^g of the Punjab 
as a whole, live side by aide, cat the same food, follow the same pursuita, and 
at any rate among the rural population, which forms nearly 90 per cent, 
of the whole, are scarcely differentiated at all in respect of house accommoda¬ 
tion and environment generally, the material seems admrably adapted to show 
whether cousin marriage is a eugenic or a dysgenic practice. 

Baqqbyisio 140. An essential preliminary is to determine the percentage of cousin 
^J“^*^*inarriage among Musalmans, and for this purpose I had a special enquiry carried 
Ti»«e. ‘out by my Personal Assistant, Sheikh Abdul Majid, LL, in the districta 
of Attock, Musaffargarh and Gurdaspur. He received careful instructions to 
include all cases, whether the husband and wife were related or not, so os not 
to exaggerate the percentage of cousin marriage, and these instmetions were 
I believe, adhered to. In order to prevent mistakes in entering up the relation* 
ship of husband and wife, when it existed, a detailed gencalogicid table was drawn 
up, and the synopses have been based directly on these genealogies. The total 
number of case,? recorded is 856 for the 3 districts, and the data cover lO different 
cjwtes. The data for the Sayad caste alone was recorded in all the three 
districts. 
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Tlie sunmiaiieed reBuIts are ^ven in the table below:— 


Nwi^r and jtercaaage of eertain easlet who marry relaliota^ 
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The aboire summary does not diatinguiah between i^ap of cou^ 
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CIUPTMa vu. fitJMCDUBir TABLES 


- 





SUBSIBURT TABLE VI, 








Showiagtlis daU coUacUd from (b* Family Csniiu, 1920-31, 

lor matriaEoa for which both busbacd and wifs 

1 



worg mliva, Eich c&st corrfljpotidt to oas mBrrtAgep 










1 

1 

1 TO 6. 







’ P*itL 






Totit No, 

OF OASia 160^410. 







DurAtbn ot mMT- 
lUiSoa iEL yvu^ 

0 

i 

j 

4 

3 

4 


6 

7 

3 

0 

ID to 1 

14. 

to tgl 
10. 

20 to 
24. 

25 to 
2f. 

30 Rud 

ffTe’T ; 

TckUIh 

of 

Rnm. 

PUNJAB. 

k 

1 

1 









- ■ 







1. Total Ho. of 

1 













i 




303< 

2.113 

a»93D 

3.S02j 

2.000 

4.T05 

4*9H 

4.-711 

9,752 

4,283 

20^722 

15jm 

23,233 

14,981 

i 

34.561 

1 

)M,410 

2. lfo.Dfaol«cblld 








h,2od 


na both tJbwh 
t* Nq. ol 

3 

2L9 

Vfi 

I.Sl^ 

^007 

3,606 

4,S£3 

8,489 

6.952 

52^ 

59,974 

W,03l 

44,1401 

106,406 

334,400 


ohildma bora 
MJiTh 


18Q 

Tsa 

1.5S7 

2,030 

3,314 

4.243 

4,ej;i 

1,043 

ewl66 

4i,m 

90, U7 

S2,«S« 

3lvlS6 

OOpOSL 

300,350 

C Ko.oi m&k stiitii' 












Thn now Utiiij 
d- Noa- of 

3 

■#■ 

m 

702 

IpfBl 

1.010 

2,704 

*< 

1000 

4,051 

0,533 

5*942 

40,60 L 

42^65 


33^6 

70^755 

: ^65,1011 

«bildr«ii DQW. 
Lviiif ' ^ i 


131 

033 

1*030 

1,«7G 

SpGOfi 

3,337 

3,151 

9.041 

4,947 

j31r^ 

37.790 

30jaD 

t7*931 

1 93p038 

3T0.tS3 

a. No, of obild' 










^ 325 

DiiiriAgfr* . 

T. No- T-oj m^e 

3I1S 

1.7S3 

t,4Sl 

i ],3£0 

lj042 

0D5 

631 

42L 

530 

210 

1.084 

50S 

‘ 433 

490 

11435 


fiKUbom 

8u Nol of femoffl 

3 

m 

&24 

1,300 

1,022 

2,09S 

2,345 

3*18^ 

3^370 

5,107 

IMII 

ti^seo 

13,034 

0,705 


30,205 

88,513 

Anl-bofli 4^- 

; ipo 

u« 

022 

on 

1.300 

)pia^ 

i.036 

1303 


1,^7 

1^21 



13,806 

58,323 

9. Nok of fkmiU&i : 













Kfth 0 


l.^T 















liTlug 


(.70S 

I>d30 

i.sn 

1404 

l.OlO 730 

601 

414 


1,088 

814 


l.OTl; 

10,Mli 

10, No^ of fAmlUoi 
wkth 1 dliild. 
Uvuig 4. 

n 

371 

1 1,131 

1*726 

1,092 

2.404 

2p34fi 

1,0B7 

2,563 

1*281 

3.522 

1*445 

7p0e2 

3.109 

3.011 

34.117 

11. No. of t&miliea 











With ^ ohUdUos 
lifTLog; 4^ 

¥ ■ 

J 

tfl 

m 

1 17] 

aiQ 

1,173 

I.3S5 

2.150 

ii334 

8ip030 

5,199 

3,83S 

2.275 

5.578 

33,734 

IS, No^ of famUie# 











fitfitaS to fi ohild. 
cvnU^iOi 


-o 

.. 

41 

i 13S 

227 

365 


1*075 

um 

np095 

i3;679 

;is,fi08 

0.061 

17,88^ 

57,231 

I3L No. of fAmiEii>4 











with 0 to 1& ohild 

1 mo 11 Ting 


* * 

# I 



1 

6 

L7 

Ot 

82 

554 

IS75 

3.0M 

2;779 

6*303 

14,537 

I4, i^ov of f, 4 Eiiilio^ 













1 Pith OTiftT 10 child 
ten living: « . 


- 

** 

- 

-■ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

10 

n 

50 

i 70 

Part U* 

k4 



llAB^AnCtf OF 3 TtABl* HimATtON AlTD l>TEft. ^OTAi NOh 

. Of CASte 1.73,5H. 



Aga uf VOtBRii Rt 
ZDArrlAgf^. 

Under [ 
8* » 

__ 

0 

10^ 

ti 

12 ' 

L3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

la 

19 

90 to 
94- 

t9 Id 
29* 

30 to 
35, 

35 
‘ to 
50 

40 

md 

O^TII 

I'ctik 

of 

R6wr« 

L nf ipmUiM 

with 0 nhildnn 
llTbig 

1,350 

507 

1j939 

820 

5 

1 

1 

■ 7ft t| 

1 

Tie 

061 

1*104 


403 

39e 

263 

S49 

320 

176 

i 

'1 

40 

9.7i3 

S. No. oi fnmitlftf! 
With 1 child liv» 
Ing 

3.135 

MOT 

1 

2,100 

L.4t] 

2.179; 

^1^13 

S;]3H 

8p459t 

1,549 

lp537 

1,280 

1 L03B 

2.715 

878 

385 

IS3 

196 

28,B6« 

3. No. of fknlllioA 
Pith 2 efaJidevn 
liviog. 

3,300 

lp731 

3,322 

1*714 

2,246 

i 

2.109 
1 1 

3,57S 

3.927 

2.050 

Lp612 

1*636 

m 

3,506 

ipllo 


910 

157 

33,053 

4. NOk of foadh^^ 
^4h 3 tnhoMId^ 
Rit hTini 

a,49t 

3i,[40 

7,-12l^ 

12,813 

4.288 

: 4,Oi5 

1 

1 

4.0021 

9,872 

3^74 


3.534 

2,270 

7,302 

2p54^ 

1 

; m 

3)1 

161 

61*091 

5 . No- of tRmiilFd 
Pith 6 l« 10 
^dilhif^aliTliig .. 

1,368 

! 

^ 4^9 

U923 

070 

i 

1 

9# if 

1 

j ft la 

044 

2.2aJ 
1 ■ 

700 

625 

657 

105 

(,707 

i 

513 

i 

lee 

103 

46 

14*537 

g, of iRiailiRfl 

Pith OTKr 10 
cMldnn living.. 

11 

B] 

1 f 

6 

1 

1 ^ 

f 

; ^ 

5 

2 

10 

. 

A 

6 

3 

0 

' 

3 


J 

T9i 

TotRU of W>1iLiPn-3 

I5*e37j 7*778 

i6J12 

7p33t 10.421 

19 

jjJjWB 

2^051 

|M20 7,590 

7,310 

4,0W 

101,751 

0^ 

^lOft 

075 


163.6IJ 
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CBAFTSB VII. 


SUB5IDIABY TABLXB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vi (1). , 

Shoitins ihe dai» coUetled Irtfin the Family Ceoju*, 1920 21, for marriagea lor which both hiuband and 

wife were alive. Each ease car responds to one marriage. 

CaaTE CBOUT No. I. 


I 


Part L 


XcpfRi. Xof. oi cAftsa 


DuTrIaOD of 


1 

t 

3 

4 

6 

1 

e ! 

7 

S 


10 to 

14 

]5to 

10 

20 bJ 
24 

26 to 
20 

^Ovnd 

oTvr 

JSC 

riAgw in fern. 






E 








PUNJAB, 







i 

1 

i 


1 

! 

I 

a 

1 1 







L No. of 

04064 

le 


243 

311 

340 

36* 

334 

49S 

Bi8 

a ' 

005 

2,799 

2.365 

2,325 

1,906 

3.67S 


2. No# of nLAifi child- 
mil bom rIjvh ** 

3. Kq^ of l6m«le 


30 

113 

170 

1 227 

444 

044 

7$5 

1,355 

902 

4.01X1 

4,020 


4,665 

9.790 

34,434 

chiidnn bdm 

jUiTC a ^ 


m 

n 

IM 

IB9 

43S 

625 

1 703 

U268 

051 

4,634 

1 4,25$ 

4,645 

4,234 

8,640 

3Qp7fil 

-I. Ndl of nulo ohlM- 
TQO now living a a 
6. No, of fomfeio 


30 

90 

144 

m! 

1 

! 372 

1 

&22 

045 

IplGI 

766 

' 3,916 

3.693 

4,250 

3,627 

7p3$0 

20,QT. 

oh. lilrcn now 
living vv; 


13 

72 

12$ 

1 

too 

34$ 

525 

616 

1.102 

7U6 

3,773 

3.2$ i 

3,580 

3*320 

6,239 

23,871 

fU No. of ohlldlem 

mwiAgeA a ,• 

10 

I3l| 

122 

1141 

33 

5B 

6S 

40 

43 

25 

10$ 

46 

62 

22 

Ql 

9^ 

t. N«k of iomJq first- ' 
bom v-i 


31 

73 

115 

139 

1G6! 

111 

239 

390 

315 

hm 

1.253 

l,2S0 

1,003 

2^121 

8,891 1 

t. No. of fi9tnA& i 
dnibom 

No. of IvEiiilijbS 

- 

12 

53 

1 m 

IIB 

136 

140 

205 

3&0 

265 

U107 

1,006 

964 

781 

1,306 

6,734 

with 0 ohitdiviii 

iiTiog 

10 

134 

' 130 

141 

105 

91 


65 

75 

30 

170 

$9 

76 

37 

122 

Ip3Sl 

10# No. of fnmiliRn 
with 1 ehiM Uviiig 


30 

05 

149 

171 

175 

178 

229 

^1 

17$ 

735 

40S 

240 

£19 

579 

^ 3^611 

] L No. cF fimEllBA 

















with 2 chlldron 
hviog 

.■ ■ 

i * 

U 

E4 

49 

fio 

6 G 

1 ^ 

330 

156 

$36 

412 

365 

292 

663 

3>44: 

12. No^ of fuffiilSea 

















with 3 to h ohUd- 
Tcn fivlng 

¥ ¥ 

1 ¥ ¥ 

m * 

7 

1 

2 $ 

35 

09 

115 

IGsi 

OSl 

l,2Q3 

1,239 

863 

lr099 

0,321 

J3.No. of funilioa 

















with ft to IQ child- 
roo hving 







3 

G 

61 

54 

00 

100 

40t 

302 

612 

1.B41 

ICNo- ol ULuiiliii# 


- ■ * 





•» 










with over 10 child' 
mniiwg 













1 

t j 

;3 



pAtcr n. 


MunLiAQESDr 0 T*JI«' BUMTI&S *»» OTEB, Tot*l No, OF 13,632. 


Agi oi WOB^liA At 
purii^D. 


U No- of f*mi£^ei R^tli 
0 ohtldfen Uiriiig 

2* Ho. of fBoiiiloi vith 
I child llTiiig 

No. of f™ilw* iritis 
S childrvji livlog 

4. Ko. of famjik'a with 
S to A cyidron living 

^ Na of fAniihoA vith 
0 to to ohildmt liT- 
ing 

Al No# of fAsijUei vith 
over IQ childivD liv¬ 
ing 

Totvli of aolcLBitnA i.. 


Undiir 

0 

IQ 

11 

12 

13 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

10 

ID 

20 

tv 

24 

25 
' Id 
20 

39 

tD 

^4 

33 

to 

30 

40 

ACd 

vnti 

It ki 

1 tif 

ncvfl. 

145 

63 

94 

48 

73 

j 

j GC 

m 

40 

30 

20 

10 

51 

32 

7 

£ 

-- 

854 

56S 

330 

37& 

1T7 

240 


S34 

tm 

[0t 

m 

70 

65 

135 

3$ 

31 

40 

65 

3,156 

407 

320 

353 

255 

305 

248 


314 

210 

114 

87 

01 

235 

42 

‘ 21 

60 

OI> 

3.356 

j 800 

473 

716 

419 

001 

609 

470 

745 

313 

241 

26^ 

167 

444 

352 

43 

21 

IQ 

0^ 


111 

2S1 

151 

171 

106 

14S 

228 

i07 

72 

76 

51 

107 

26 

16 

1 

2 

1,940 

1 

1 


r 


*a 

1 1 

1 










7 

2.30a 



t.ow 


1,167 

lelSl 

I,«0 


m 

623 

303 

072 

200^ 

IW 

« 

129 

98 

16, 3i 























































































































QEApmB. rn. 


TABua, 


r 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI ( 2 ). 

Showing th« dnU cotloeted from Ihe Family C«iuuf, 19S0-&1, for maniagca tor which both huaband and wifa 

wara aliya. Each case corrasponda to one marriage. 

CaSTB OBODP Ko. 2. 


Paw i. 


TdtaTp No. of ojuvs 


]Dtmiioa oI nur* 


, 1 


1 

3 < 

1 

^ 1 



t 



to 1 

15 

20 

25 

30 

Tfl4e^ 

hkgw In jesn. 

0 

1 1 

2 

4 1 

0 

6 


3 

9 

to 

U 

to 

10 

(o 

34 

14 

29 

Add 

nve-t 

of 

RcVt. 

PUNJAB. 

1 

1 


L 




1 









L Xq, of oii^^ 

% No. of mtk\t 

IN 


1,^ 

1 

lAWt 

1,730 

2. no 

f 

2,224* 

2,009 

2^774 

Mil 

I2p774 

tl.620 

10,630 

e,Hf6 

16ip740 

74,013 

ohiklttn bcKm 
n^Te 

j 

fl 

1 

■iOiJ 

e7i 


1.500 

1,037 

2,345 

3p406 

2.077 

f 

23.038 

25.666 

27p02O 

30.177 

51;S3S 

)03.i5« 

3L No. of fcin&M 





rpi74j 





chiklron bom 



] 














aJlTO 

« - 

73 

3 IQ 

&Ui 

1 024= 

1,339 

1,76« 


2,m 


21,175 

22»0O2 

£4.336 le.^e? 

43,524 

liliSOS 

4. No-oJiofrl&eSillA- 












TOD sow liTing: 

2 


33^ 

526 

923 

lAM 

S.711 

l,t22 

2p6il 

2,405 

18a407 

m29 

3 l.m 16,40337.666 

, 123,707 

1 $. Nov of feniAU' 








1 

1 


obiMnn nov 




1 









1 

1 



liridg 

(L No. of oblldJoffi 

i .. 

m 


1 403 

1 

7BI 

1 

m 

1.447 

1,734 

2,304 

2Mi 

16p662 

17^555 

1%44T 

1^423 

31p255 

ioi;,033l 

mUTlAgOA 

m 

m 

i m 

' 540^ 443 

396 

SS* 

! 171 

243 

76 

432 

tiz 

H4 

75 

222 

4p067 

7* No. of mole fijartr 




. 1 

1 

1 

i 


1 









bom 

8L No. of 

2 

74 

1 

i ^ 

J 733 

[ 

916 

1.110 

096 

i 1^271 

953 

7>095 

6,531 

5,937 

SM^ 

0,^4 

40p41« 

fintbom 

0. No. of feliii3ie« 

A. 

61 

2m 

; ms 

3&4 

793 

a&6 

U2 

1.16U 

732 

5,247 

4,555 

4p449 

2a7S4 

0.644 

29^727 

with 0 childmn 

114 

724 

707 

SS’i 

3£4 

566 

417 

1 

1 

2S& 

1 zm 

no 

857 

451 

300 

154 

472 

^ 1,55] 

lO^. No- of f&nijliw 
















witb one child 
bvin^ *. 

1 

IQd 

493 

701 

S02 

IpOOB 

: Ulia 

911 

1 l,07fi 

545 

3,05^ 

1,676 

1,080 

630 

Ip 505 

14,967 

lit No. ol fiLHuli^ 







|! 




with 2 childTon 
liirlng 


1 ^ 

u 

82 

211 

3&Q 

544 

5S2 

611 

540 

3,019 

2>872 

; lp767 

tp072 

2pTl7 

15p2C5 

No. of fBmUiefl 













with 3 Us S child¬ 
ren UfriniE 

; * * 

* V 


17 

73 

79 

143 

m 

473 

545 

4pfl31 

0^159 

6,020 

3,76# 

6,805 

3I.S02 

13. No. of iMidhea 











with B Us 10 
c^ldrep living .. 







1 

5 

30 

11 

207 

671 

lp353 

1,106 

3.007 


14. No. of funillH 













with OTer IQ 
childmi living .. 











] 


2 

2 

33 

31 


Fast JJ. 


MaSSIAOF of 5 T£EAMM* 037 S 4 T 1 DN JJTD Q¥S|i, TOTAX Nd^, OF «A »13 


Age of mmui 

At meiTui^. 

Uodef 

6 

9 

w 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

[ 

le 

17 

10 

19 

29 

Xo 

24 

26 

to 

29 

30 

Ui 

36 

35 

Us 

39 

40 \TotAle 
■JKi Qi 

pvcijBow^ 

L Nc- of fftmifie* 
with 0 children 
living 

495 

ITS 

467 

312 

314 

310 

NO 

420 

210 

178 

105 

m 

373 

m 

00 

29 

ID 

4,0eC 

2. Nc. of famillei 
with 1 flhild liT- 
Lng 

1,229 

G92 

U14 

: 551 

909 

936 

se3 

1,570 

763 

74] 

652 

634 

M12 

402 

152 

58 

78 

)Z.TT£ 

3. No^ of fAdniUH 
with 2 chitdren 
liTing 

1,311 

542 

li442 

770 

m 

1,1^ 

1.230 

I.794 

009 

740 

1 

517 

404 

1,720 

557 

I 280 

60 

30 

14.8N 

4t Nd. cil fAiuiliMi 
with 3 to 5 cluld- 
ren living 

2^797 

).£:U 

3,432 

1,074 

I.S53 

1,659 

2,173 

4,722 

j 1,594 

1,773 

1,000 

hm 

4,101 

]«134 

405 

149 

50 

31,112 

0. No. of 1 AmiHei 

1 with 5 to 10 
ohitdniQ living. 

502 

£69 

851 

270 

402 

365 

427 

^Ij031 

531 

209 

330 

175 

S38 

m 

82 

24 

15 

e^MO 

0. No. of fnisiBeA 
with dtot 10 
oliiJdrea living. 

9 

,, 

4 

■n 

2 

1 

1 


S 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

•r 1 

1 

1 

1 

ae 

Tct«h ql enliunili 

6,444 

2p8S6 

7pS!0 

3p955 

j MSI 

4.43^14,DTS 


3>oeo 

3,73B 

MS4 

2p40O 

^a,3S3 

|2.4I7 

t,DD7 

317 

199 

69p40Q 





























































































































TH. 


flUSaiTIAAT TASU9. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (3). 

Showing tha daU collected from the Family Ceosiu, 1920 S1, for marriageB far which both huafiand 
and wife were aliv*. Each dim coirMponda io one marrisgt. 

CAffTX OEOtJP Jfo. 3. 


Fi&t I. Tvux. 3?a. Dr CJbAH 1 










t 


[ 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 > 

ToIaEv 

Durwtioa of DLir^ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

1 [ 

S 

9 

tp 

bn 

to 

to 

and 

1 of 

riA^ia 

1 








14 

19 

24 

j 29 

DTwr 

Rove. 

FUNJAB. 

1. TlJ^tsl No. 

1. No. ol luJs 

; ]9 

134 

aie 

£5S 

-1 

33t 

oas 

342 

337 

476 

239 

*2,150 

MU 

1,655 

Uis; 

; 2.333 

t 

11.BT9 

! 

cKildiitn born 
aUv^ 



72 

100 

207 

2m 

296 

323 

55S 

3S7| 

3,901 

4*56$ 

: 4,732 

3,593 

7*727 

20,750 

S, No. of CtamiJe 


1 

1 














ctuldfvq bom 

Aliro 


1 ^ 

m 

77 

IS7 

1 199 

300 

327 

_ 497 

357 

3,176 

3^131 

4,043 

3,533 

6,391 

1 22,0« 

4+ Na- of fflftle 


I 









i 

L 




1 

children no# 

living 


EB 

B3 

SI 

IM 

163 

206 

307 

3$i 

2S9 


3,£L1 

1 3*318 

2,757 

5,457 

iswa 

b. N-o- of fetdAlo 

















cMhlEen nov 

Ifviog 


7 

4B 

1 63 

i 129 

101 

213 

^S 

$66 


2,571 

2,793 

5,613 

2,429 

4,436 

1(MS£3 

Ol No. cl ehlldleU 



1 

i 








24| 

1 « 

21 

7Bl 

TnioYia)^* « 

IS 

IIS 

loq 

I 103 

96 

07 


30 

33 

16 

\ ^ 

30 

T. Np. of Mile I 
hnt bom 4 - 


H 


67 

135 

Z6S 

ISO 

109 

241 

ifiol i.ne 

974 

3P1 

656 

1,353 

' 0.210 

3. Np. nC fAiunEc 
flxst bom 
^ No. ai fAmiUfA 

- 

B 

40 

1 

60 

106 

iM 

15$ 

t-iS 

203; 

j 

133 

j 

^ S92 

SOS 

707 

549 

949 

OiKS 

with 0 rhlldnji 
Ueing 

ii 

1 1 

^ IIB 

1 129 

12B 

I2S 

S4 

70 

OS 

i 

1 I 

f 35 

155 

77 

52 

39 

51 

i,aDa 

to. NOr oi 


1 








f ■ 







with 1 cMId lir- 
ing 


10 

79 

U? 

E6a 

17S 

im 

1 

m 

1 1 

17^ 

1 

r 

1 

1 454 

1 i 

255 

142 

192 

£50 

S^l 

tL No. of^Btniliflii 









1 

1 

1 






with 2 childiwo 

living 



B 

15 


! 07 

1 

S3 

m 

167 

L 

i 92 

1 ; 

i 621 

334 

! 237 

164 

296 


15; Nov of fumilhiA 

















withB Co B child* 
rCd living 




£ 

1 

i9 

30 

43 

67 

80 

691, 

1,025 

937 

636 

U6S 

SwOM 

13- No. of fumiliES 

















with A to lOehUd- 

na living 

11. No. offanuhoa 








1 

- 

1 

59 

UT 

554 

275 

491 

1.181 

with over 10 
childma living- - 



4. 

- 

- * 

4* : 

** 


- 


*4 


1 “ 

1 

{i 

i 


HaWAOK or B tlams* dtoatids asu pv"im* Total No, or oasis 10*910- 


Age of womu 

At nijutiige* 

CTndcr 

a 

9 

10 

.. 1 

12 

13 

t4 

15 

lO 

E7 

IS 

IB 

20 

tp 

24 

2S 

tp 

39 

30 

ta 

35 

I bo 

40 

Afkd 

over 

XpUIi 

pf 

Kcfwe, 

1. No. of lomllieB 
With 9 cbLldron tlviJig 

69 

£9 

71 

53 

75 

76 

53 

87 


57 

m 

10 

49 

14 

£ 

2 

>4 ■ 

88a 

2. Np. of f*mlli» With 

1 chiM living eJ 

IM 

9^ 

soo 

IS7 

in 

isi! 

tl3 

336 

116 

90 

79 

63 

E45 

25 

11 

3 

1 

l.Ml 

3. No. pf fnmllka with 

5 pMIdmn living - J 

196 

69 

24S 

113 

993 

151 

E»S 

272 

153 

110 

BS 

76 

lao 

47 

11 

6 

4 

I,l« 

4 ^ Not pt fBmilipa with 
3 to S clxildren liv* 

Ing 

et2 

245 

635 

2S4 

365 

354 

499 

B97 

287 

215 

224 

159 

451 

15^ 

35 

17 

4 


6. No. m lArailka 
with 5 to 10 children 
' Living - <* 

123 

57 

152 

72 

6S 

7fl 

94 

176 

: 50 

49 

45 


126 

29 

6 

6 

3 

t,18| 

6 , No. of f AcniBea with 
PtAC 19 chiMron 
tiving 


' 1 


S 1 

.. 

1 

: .. 

1 


1 

1 







b 

ToiAli pl i^ituimv - 

i.a«a 

«|i6 

lp363 

000 

B22 

884 

906 

1.009 

i 

1 937 

501 

467 

310 

vso 

X3fl 

88 

S5 

12 





































































































CHAPTTB Til. 


SUBSmiAJtT TABUCfl^ 







SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (4) 

u 












SfapTOg the data colloetsd from the Famity Ctiuua, 1920-21 

, for inarriaeea for which both hiubaod and wife 




ware alive. 

£ach 

cas« ocrrtsponds lo ono marnB^e^ 














Ca3Tb oboup No. 4. 













- 

Past L 







Totai. No, 0^ CAJSO 7,849^ 












DnmUoD 4^ PtAfr 







,1 

' a 


a 




19 

10 

f 

20 

25 


30 

TotaU 

viAf^jn ytAii, 

u 

1 

2 

a 

4 

E 

7 


9 


to 

to 

I 

tA 

Id 


and 

df . 


] 





1 






14 

19 


24 

29 

oner. 


FUN JAB 









1 







i 







1* Total Np. of 


1 














1 







raKi 

S'. Nd. oI mak 

U 

m 

I2fl 

im 

les 

m 

m 

171) 

t as? 

sat 



1^291 

IMi 

oas 

l.G&fl 

7.AiB 

childrm hom ' 























allTO 

3l No. of fEio&le 

*- 

i 

£3 

fli 

103 

EBC 

m 

I6S 

i 407 

3DS 

$.431 

2^ 

3.{)7G 

1,141 

5,4^ 

1T,4S« 

ohildmi Wn 









i 














alim 

4. No, alEsakicliild- 


a 

y 4ci 

Si 

«E 

ITG 

V 176 

147 

i 322 
1 

200 

S.150 

' 2,49S 

SJiVI 

l^TS 

4*496 

14.889 

nrniucrv liYln^ 

CL Nn. ol fonulo 


< 

r 44 

n 

71 

111 

f] m 

m 

20S 

237 


1.801 

2.99e 

£^B7 

l/JBM 

3^ 

t$JSl4 

diiMi^n notr liTinf 
0. No. of ehiMknG 

1 * 

1^ 

1 3C 

4£ 

as 

til 

126 

ill 

234 

195 


1,019 

1^9 

l,9t4 

' 1^5 

2p736 

10,449 ' 

7^ Nifi. of CBalv 

u 

14 

50 

m 

1 

31 

4] 

31 

17 

31 


9 


30 

29 


£l| 

19 


15 

472 

Sfstborn 

Ko. offuuale 
BoiibciiTi ‘ 

9. No^ of facoilEtCi 

,, 


r! 43 

S4 

as 

87 

lae 

90 

183 

114 


7S2 

659 


m 

373 


935 

4,144 


11 

3E 

47 

57 

$$ 

04 

72 



70 


09Q 

003 


433 



039 

3,03i! 

D cliildrDEi 























Uvifig z ** 

10» Nb^ of laniLikB 

la 

! 76 



4a 

C5 

57 

31 

38 


10 


79 

40 


39 

14 


44 

882 

w|lh 1 obiM ^tmg 
IL No. of fanitffn 


16 

71 

8S 

B6 

108 

197 

87 

162 


49 


318 

10i 


193 

01 


141 

1,855 

nitb 1 oMldmo 























liTing 

|S, No. of familici 

.. 


2 

S 

1 

43 

01 

4$ 

01 


73 


436 

206 


108 

1 

72 


239 

1,812 

fdth 3 fo C cbiM- 

















1 

1 






irn 11 Ting 

131 No. of fniniliea 




2 

£ 

' 7 

IS 

la 

40 


m 


524 

GST 


900! 

3?G 


S53 

3,iT£ 

nrltbft to 10 dhlki- 























ccn Bring i 

14. No, ol (afiiLlin 



m m] 

** 


- 

1 


p I 

- 



SCI 

70 


159 

152 


80$ 

71! 

witb OTcr 10 

cHkbrn liring *. 



















1 


3 

4 1 

Faet tL 




NABtltlOVS or nnnaTiOK AN 1 > OVEO^ 

Total Ko. or ca^es 7^0M. 





Ago of woman 


podtr 

;i 

10 

11 

12 

13 








20 

25 

30 

35 

40 


at niEkiTiagl!. 


a 


14 

10 

10 

17 

18 

19 

to 

td 

to 

td 

anil 

dl 



•- 

- 











24 

20 

35 

1 

39 

) 

VPCI 

r' Ri:]Km 

1. No+ ol Fanillk;i 






















with 0 ^Idrm 


is 




















uriog j 

-■ 

El 

^ SI 

tl 


33 

27 

CT 

29 

17 

IS 

9 

20 

14 

7 


2 

1 

42hi 

Kd. nf fuaSla viib 















1 

1 






1 child b^|| 

-■ 

142 

4S 

m 

} 

$D 

m 

110 

07 

130 

70 

14 

07 

4Q 

124 

1 31 

ts 



6 

im 

3. No+ of faiTut^ wltb ' 


El 












1 

1 






2 chlkin<a liTiDg 

- * 

142 

liE 

6E 

103 

83 

134 

{98 

9$ 

M 

60 

04 

183 

eo 

13 


IS 

£ 

1.48f 

1, No. of famllka 






















3 to C ohiyiui 






















hlTMag 



, 9S 

38$ 

137 

m 

211 

243 

483 

109 

IM 

163 

192 

876 

loe 

86 


12 

$ 

ajTl 

G. No. of fandjici iritl 






















6 ta to dldldlKl 






















liring ; 

i 

- 

It 

3D 

87 

34 

H 

44 

41 

12& 

SO 

1 


31, 

28* 


76 

30 

14 


i 

3 

711 

Ko. of famllici with 





















OYor 19 obiblnii liriirp 





1 

t 









2 






4 

Totati of oolunuu 

■ “ 

fi8s| 

f 

202 

797 

314 

492 

482 

£42 

1*004 

38e| 

3C3 

3M! 

■ 1 

$30 

t 

790 

£44^ 

r 1 

] » 

IS 

23 

7.C8C 
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chatter vn. 


St^BSmiASY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (5). 

Showing lh» dsU coUeetod from Ihe Family Cwjjui, 19£1^2lj for msmagoi for which both huiband and 

wifa wtre Eich eai« corresponds lo oot mnmage^ 

Caste gboitp Ko. 5. 


Pajct X 


Total Nq. ai CAsra 


PlUAtiail (Jif 
mAZTlAg^ In 


PtTNJAB. 

1. Totftl No. of 

CdBii 

Ho. of mAk 
ohildirn boro 
alim 
3^ £fo. of fAPMiii 
ohiMm boTo 
iJiW 

4^ of RLAiD 
cbildJM ooir 
Uviog 

e. No^ol fofuV 
cbjUicn now 
liTing « 

6 . No. of c1iiMI»i 

.mortiBigM * 

Ho. -dl QL&k £nt- 
bom 

S+ Ho. of IowaIo 
fiaibom 

e, Na.dffuDilia 
with e oMIdw 
liTin^ 

10« No. of fumLijea 
with 1 child hT- 
iog 

IX No, of fAicilbeo 
with £ chiklna 
liviag 
Nov of fjuGiille4 
wilhatofi ohUd^ 
mo hviog 
|3, No^offamlBei 
with e ta 10 
ohUdion liTing - 
IX Na. id EbiuLBs 
with owt 10 




7S 

I 

#- 

7S^ 


473 

«0 

£4 

SI 

17 

41T 

Si' 

s& 

426 

4fl 


£36^ 

I4S 

120 


005 

m 


no 2tB 


203 

3M 

128 


ISS 

22S 


701 

m' 

372 

1127 

273 
2 IB 
304 


96D SOS 


07a 

on 


733 

eas 


49IM £00 


488 

214 

4JD£^ 


104 184 SSi ^1 


180 

10 


341 

3U 

33 

10 


314 

3S7 

7B 

U 


204 

iff? 

L7B 

48 

I 


000 

]£S 

305 

30i 

233! 

414 

100 

71 


333 

923 

BIB 

6071 

603 


1,351 

ipsae 

XfllO 

IplSO 

1,154 


sal 100 


740 

1,215 

1.002 


10 

to 

14 


Iff i SO 
to I %a 
19 24 


25 

to 

to 


OpOlt, 
10^ 
a,8Q0 
mi 7,B&7 


84L 


5^ 4^ 


396' 

351' 

t50 

351 

22G 

107^ 

i 


647 

004 

m 

m 

3901 

S26 

1 


7,436 


60 


m 2 

35» 3^180 
32* 2^72 


16 


tlp537 

10;2M 

9,823 

7pi3S8| 

iia 

2AB0 


465 


233$ 1,441 


2S3 


30 

lutd 

tfnt 


TolAb 

of Rum. 


11,912 

to,601 

8.9t9 

7^1 

115 

2p503 

t,937 


1,9481 
2,166 
ti 81 


290 

735 

1,148 

2,si: 

208 

I 


2,643 

8.051 

7,520 

5^233 

36 

X451 

X156 


226 

566 

75B 

2^4 

403 


6,018 

18,942 

16,282 

13.252 

1X043 

93 

3p4St 

2p4^ 


Tft B39 


261 

372' 

X484 

465 

2 


6|ff 

874 

3,141 

IpOOe 




31^ 

fl6,a»7 

eojou 

48^ 

43,123 

3,583 

16,438 

12,881 

3,743 

M40 

6pl8l| 

I2p747 

2^1 

10 


Pact H 


W'lihMT inBg Of 5 DUBATlOii aSu oveb, Totai Of caTO28,289, 


Ag4 of woman mi 
mATiiAgt* 


Uhder 
8 


X Ho, ciffAmHiH 

withO ohildroii 
IfTiog 

2,, No^ of famliica 
with I child 
Kring 

3, Nq^ of fazniHs 
with t oMIdfcn 
liiriflg 

X Ho. of foioiliei 
with 3 4o 5 chiM~ 
ECU li^ng 

X No.of fafflUSoi 
with 8 ho 10 
chihUcn ttTing > 

6, Noi Of lnfflilkB 
WithOTOTlO 
ohildRii liTiag ^ 

]!btila of cifliiiiinA h 


fO 


^9 

665 

725 

SIl 




146 

425 

ilS 

T21 

101 


11 


12 


233 

523 

725 

1|519 

2T8 






331 


LS 


U 


15 


107 1631 


433 


2ST 374 
5^^ 603 


74 


XS37 


14^ 

1 


153 140 

423 435 


450 

781 

124 


42^ 

809 

124 


16 


280 

672 

744 

lp970 

424 

3^ 


7,ns| X924| XBSTj 4.08^ l,316| ItSOS^M© 


IT 


18 


68! 63 


230 

318 


268 

304 

843 

103 


IB 


80 

528 

300 

bSi 

03 

1 


84 

179 

172 

377 

6^ 


20 25 30 I 35 


%o 

24 


£a ^ ta 
29 l 34 


192 sot 34 


StO 171^ T8i 24 

L 

I 


010 208 


848 


X5iO, 438 


mi 89 

I 


3,24E 


to 

39 


40 

and 

OTfE 


II 



Xotmli 

of 

Pdvi. 


13 

36 

23 


3,138 
5JMG 

6,33S 
33 12,720 

I 

15 2,331 
ID 


978{ 3B3t 157] I2839p3i» 
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OQAPTE& m. 


flUBSmtAAY TABUSS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (6}. 

Sbowing ihe daU coUacled from th« Family CeiuuSj 1320-Sl, for marriages for which both husbaad and 

wile were alivo. Each case eorresponda to ana marriagt. 

Casts gboitp No. 6 . 


P*kS I, 


Total or cajiib 23 , 332 , 


J>aTm£i^>Ti of Turr- 
rilg» in fiiiAia. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

i 

0 

ID 

In 

14 

L‘ 

19 

r-- 

ff?8 

u 

ta 
' 30 

30 

and 

or« 

Totnlfl id 
Bow^a 

POHIAB. 

















j 1. Tot&l No, of 

















1 WP% 

2, No of auJo cEuld' 

47 

42S 

67e 

G7i3 

633 

774 


G5D 

1*020 

St7 


3,498 

' 3,131 

1.S2S 

4,306 

mMi 

tim bom lUiTO .. 
3^ No. oC foffi aId 

-- 


137 

0Jfi 

31^ 

CDS 

Q98 

073 

1.177 

S73 

7,430 

7,390 

7,783 

5^13 

12*S70 

45,011 

children born 
aHw 

4. No. of miJa 


H S9 

1) 

£50 

332 

G21 

OBO 

031 

1.078 


a,777 

OLOST 

6^61] 

' 4,414 

10,600 

39,420 

ohildmn now 






i 











brios 

5r No. of fennAle 

•• . 

rag 

1 

243 

2 444 

hm 

4SS 

B52 


S,CS4 

5,725 

6,913 

3,677 

j 

0,44T; 

34,072 

Erbildnan now 














1 



Urin^ 

3. No. oiohlldiesA 


1 ^ 

U& 

213 

250 

402 

m 

440 

731 

CIS 

0.144 

j 

'^'^1 

4,070 

1 

7.348 

mm 

mimn^ 

1. No. of mtki 0r«^' 

4% 

Ml 

1 M 

1 mi 

2ia 

m 

m 

04 

m 

«] 

1 

' id 

! 79 

' -,-8 

68 


hm 

ham 

8l No. oI femato 

, 


2d3 

213 

zm 

3S4 

313 

633 

316 

2,530 

l,90J 

um 

im 

Z611 

1£,40£ 

firatbom 

ik. No. of 

1 -■ 

m 

123 

I&G 

£33 

£7& 

331 

£^ 

407 

293 

1,910 

1,330 

1,285 

shl-; 

1,716| 

f,S91 

with 0 ohlldi^D 
JiviDg 

47 

zm 

3^ 

274 

£30 

204 

1 

[60^ 

128 

lit 

OS 

3t7 

141 

I3T 

7Ci 

143 

Z767 

lOr No. of fumlioa 











with 1 child 
living 


m 

231 

3«3 

300 

3S7 

371 

376 

376 

206 

),07G 

491 

334 

174 

467 

6p10:i 

11. Nn nffMltiMiM 












with 3 chitdniD. 
living . 


*" ^ 

li 

33 


13B 

^0 

177 

338 

£20 

1,378 

825 

G37 

303 

600 

4,98^ 

LZ Nph of fwEpihci 












wiLb 3 to 2 

1 c hildnm. Hiring «^ 




e 

14' 

4G 

03 

74 

149 

160 

1,722 

1.897 

1,973 

m 

£,136 

46IC 

13- No. of fiuiuii^ 












with G to 10 
ah^ldn^n living , ^ 







1 

4 

S 

4 

102 

235 

393 

3l(j 

676 

iMi 

I4r No^ of loroiltcti 













with ovtr 10 
cbildmnliving ,, 





” ! 








7 

5 

6 

U 


PAfiiT 


Maaaiaoeb Of a XMAts* Dmxio^ ATnD ort*. Total Ko. or oao 2 |.r 2 £ 0 , 


Ag^ Ilf wpmiin 
at inAniig.\ 

Qndcr 

6 

9 

1 

; 10 ! 

1 

1 

' IE 

1 

1 

13 

* 

13 

li 

16 

10 

17 

18 

i 

' 

19 


26 

t0 

29 

to 

31 

36 

to 

39 

1 40 
■nd 

^VCI 

]RoW4. 

L No. of (aminei 










1 




' 





with 0 chUdfiMi 


80 

















Uvifig . ,i 

Z Now m tminilk? 

180 

133 

89 

101 

99 

156 

156 

44 

00 

09 

61 

148 

87 

39 

31 

18 

I,51E 

with 1 ehiid 



















living 

3. Nil f amilicj 

371 

176 

363 

; 216 

304 

332 

316 

628 

210 

m »i i i» 

103 

102 

470 

207 

78 

20 

20 

4,IK 

with 3 tMMiTfi 



















living 

4- No^ i^faBilfict 

410 

loe 

410 

SIS 

£ii 

318 

300 

000 

£8S 

374 

269 

163 

MB 

281 

101 

44 

' 42 

4,83b 

with 3 tp Scbjfd’ 



















TCDUvjng 
% Nqip of fomlliw 

iPi 

387 

837 

391 

646 

610 

007 

1,306 

423 

42£ 

449 

304 

1,854 

m 

171 

SO 

4^ 

3,791 

Vrith 6 to 10 



















childfun livip| 
L No. of fnmiliiH 

161 

T7 

£74 

«9 

lOS 

08 

no 

i 

301 

88 

eq 

^ £3 

1 

SO 

223 

116 

40 

8S 

1 

1,926 

1 with over 10 
ahiMpen livingi 

% -■ , 

, A A 

£ 


■■ A 

1 

J 




-s 


3 

- p 

! 

1. 

1 

14 

ToUlt of oolonLiit 

hW 

91S 

^1^ 

»8S 

Ip^ 

1,358 

Micl 

2JU5 

i;iM3 

iiMe 

1,««5 

7SM 

zabu 

M47| 

430 

J34| 

132 

31,^ 
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CBAFTKB Vn. 


scrssmuBY TABLza; 
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VHAPTEIt Vn. SUBSIPUSY TA8U8. 






SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vnl-A. 







StAtemont thawing tha obtarvetl and ealtulatad aringe gmsatariiiity for all childran born alivo) for 

vaiying duration of marriage for different Caste Croupe,—(Fimjab Gensue 1921}. 




Giwui- 1. 

GB&FJfll. 

Grout 111, 

Gboup IV^ i 

Opwr V, 

Qzawt VL 

Ajll Grouti 

IhflVtiqH gJ 

pwTiaf^, 


t3 

> 

«J 

J 

o 

1 i 

4 

3. 

6 

4 

-o 

1 

$ 

s 

eJ 

*; ' 

ff 

3 

1 

T3 

i 

£ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Literacy. 


SECTION. L-GENJSRALIITERACT. 

md towna. I4B. IrtteMv b* ^irio™ iSfl fili„ # ^ ft™oii*. US. liti-rKj by dtin 

SECTION IL-JJTEBACY AKU THE STATISTICS OE THE EDUCATION DEEARTMEKT, 

4la™ir IP21-3I. 157, KtpmixoL of EdctcatiiMfi^^ Jsoi, in !teitJi.h T^mUyiy during ibf 

Section F-—General Literacy* 

I. aS ■?' I” education hv rejipon w,d age ere pven in Imperial 

^ aoie Viii .Part A contajmng the provincial aitmnmrv. Part B details forHia 
tncte and States and Part C det^ for oitiea anTSd toiv^ 

Tabic IX, which gives the detHiila of education by certain spJw'terl e^mafnxe F^u 
end mcee IVhde tUe Imperinl TnUee give the etitaW ^ 

^bSJrTlS, popnlation ,m conteinedfn tlj 

end relSLl«'LT4eVtd“lit“?Ser 

loeeht/»dS«,aS^^ - --d 

foe e4"S - »‘«i 'o-U^y 

in fot^E$lStI,^y. ” ‘''® iofenBation « Suheidieo' TiAle 

Subsidiary Table V gives the vatiation in literacv in pnr-t 

females separately^ and for the 3 a«»e crouDs^lflulli? 
lo—19 and 20 and over for ^ch district. State and natural diviai<TO ^ 

And ® number of literates per miUe for each caste 

and a!w ht^tes m Enghsh per 10,000 of popnlation, ^ eacn caste, 

^ number of educational 

xetSr^L^tiorDeJS^tt^^^^^ «” "“* 

on the eover of the enm»r»tion hook 

“Colu^ l^Uterate oriIliterate)-Enter against aU persona, who 

fenguage, the word * literate' j 
against pemns who cannot read and write any language make 
a cross in this column.” * “laite 

hkeon instructions to supervisors, given in AoDendiv F tn. 

the Code of Census Procedure of the Punjab 1921, read as follows 

Column 14—A peraon should not be entered as Uterate unless he * 
PvrAtit f a letter to a friend and read the answer to it.” 

fhei<u> ^ alterations these instructions are exactly the same as 

ae in 1911, and as pointe<l out in paragFapli 413 of the last Census TienAT+ 

if lite^v*r ■“ . '?*' "»“*» ^"“B* » l^r 

acy than did the mstnichons at the Censuses of 1881 1891 and 1901 Aim 

hetwo™ tho K« of »n 

tiiom.!., ® population of 25,101,060 persona in the Funiab out oa^ 

peiwns, compnsmg 882,537 males and 85,406 femSes, -were retuS ^ 
in the present census. In the Delhi Province, out of a total o7^^ Tft« w^* ^ 

*2.4S8 pereon.. oomprhiiog 4*,380 mofe. and 7,0«9 femSea, w«a KtiS? m 


ElKtDt 
Jt| 11^. 



CHAJ, Tni,~IJtEBACy- 


28^ 


literate. Of tlie total population of age 5 and over^ the numbeia of literate pet> 
sons in the Punjab vrere 45 per miUe ; of iiteiate males 74 per m'SIe, and of 
literate females 9 per mtHe ; the corr^pondLog figores for the Delhi Province 
urere 122 per miSe of literate persons, ISO per tntUe of literate males and 40 per 
miUe oi literate females. The proportion of literacy, therefore, in the DelW 
Province ia nearly 3 times that of the Punjab, a circamstance associated 
^rith the fact that out of a population of about ^8,000 in the DeUii Province, 
no less than 304,000 live in Delhi City itself. Of the literate males in the 

Punjab, 10 per cent, and of 
literate females 14 per cent, are 
titerate in English. In the Delhi 
Province, the percentage of 
literates in English, out of the 
total n um ber of literate persons, 
is 31 per cent, for maiea and 20 
per cent, for females. Comparison 
of the number of literates and of 
literates in English per mtUe for 
1911 and 1921 is given in the 
mai^nal table. 

. DiagTams 40 and 47 show the local distributioa of literacy in the uhH dIi< 

Ptmjab j the curves of these maps separating re^ona of literacy of below 50 per mbniioa at 
miUe for males from regions where literacy for males exceeds 50 per mUle. These 
magra^^ ara ba^d on Tahail and State Sgores of literacy and, thecefote* most 
of the kmks, wMch it may be noticedj are very numeioms in the isopleths for 1911, 
are representative of local vanafions in literacy, as indicate hf tfie telums^ Both 
the diagraiiiB for 19H and 1921 present the same generaJ features^ that ia to say, 
tMt a relatively high standard of literacy obtains in a great part of the North- 
West of the Pttnjab and in its £lastem and Central regions * but between these 
two regions there is an unespected strip with a low proportion of literates which 
covers parts of the Sialkot, Amritsar, Lahore, Sheifeunpiiora, Eorojseporo and 
Montgomery (^tricta, in which literacy is below 60 per miZfe. There b another 
region of low literacy which is mainly comprised in the dbtiiets of Hissar, Rohtak 
and Kamal. 
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PUNJAB CZNSUS BEPOBT, 192K 



The main features of the distnbution of literacy in vAiiaus taJiaib of the 
province, as is exhibited by diagratna 46 and 47, are readily explicable by refCT- 
cDce to a map of the Punjab Bhowing the parts of the Province in which there 
are few or ^ny schools per head of population. A diagram (No. 48) showing 
the population served by each school has been drawn and is reproduced below— 



It will be observed that the area in which there are more than 4,600 persons 
per school in the centre of the Punjab corresponds fairly closely with the area In 
^tA^gram 47 in whlch the literacy faHs below 60 per mtBe. Similarly, there are more 
than 5,600 persona pet school in the Bhiwani tahsil, include in the area 
of low literacy which sweeps across Hissar and Eohtak: but, conversely, 
■althou^ there are few schoola in the tahails of Bhalwal, Phaliap Hadzabad and 
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Climiot, this is an area in ?hich literacy exceeds 50 per mUle. Naturally the 
mete nniaber of schools in any tahail is not an exact index of the number of 
iterates to be expected in the general popnlation, and on the whole it is surpii- 
fling to find such a close correspondence between the two sets of fibres as is 
exhibited by diagrams 47 and 48. The figures for the number of schools are those 
supplied to me by the courtesy of Mr. G. Anderson. Director of Public Instruction. 

Punjab, and apply to the year 1021-22. 

146. The (fi^ram given in the margin shows the extent of literacy general- twirt(j br 

ly, and of literacy among males per ®'**^**^ 
miUe by districts, the falling away of 
thecarvea for i^e Utenu^ and for 
literacy generally being roughly con¬ 
current, as might be expected in view 
of the fact that male literacy La over 
8 times the extent of female literacy. 

The extent of literacy in the first 
S districts, namely, Sinda, males 211 
and females 166 per wiiBc; Rawalpindi^ 
mates 120 and females 19 jjer mille; 
and Lahore, 100 per miTIe for males and 
23 per mi22e for females, is due to 
exceptional circumstances. Simla con¬ 
tains a very large projmrtion of Euro¬ 
peans and edneat^ Indians, Rawalpindi 
has a very large Cantonment, and 
Lahore is the ^ucationl centre of 
the Punjab. Kamal, Sheikhupura and 

. D ■ L OL *1L . Hissararethe most backward districts 

In the Punjab, Sheikhupura being but a newly created district, and Hissar and 
Kamal remote from the ^pit^ of the province. Ljallput with 52 males and 6 
literate females per miUe is stiikinglv backward in spite of the fact that it fmriy 
bristles with schools except in the Cfiiniot Tahsil. 

147, The diagram given in the margin shows the proportionate literacy LUenti bi 

for m^es and females by natural divisions, the 
Sub-Himalayan Area coming first, and the North- 
West Drv Area last in the proportion of literates, 
both male and female. It would be a far cry to 
correlate the extent of literacy with geolo^cal 
fonnation or climatic conditions. No diagram is 
^ven to indicate the extent of Rn gliab literacy 
by natural divisions, and the following obser¬ 
vations must snifice. Among moles the Sub- 
Himalayan tract with 155 literates per 10,000 
(^mes first. The IndcKOangetic Plain with 128 
literate males, the Himalayan with 86 literate 
males, and the North-West Dry Area with 70 
literate males per I0i,000 follow in the order 
named. As regards females the Himalayan Area 
with 26 per 10,000 comes first, closely followed 
by the Jhdo-Gangetic Plain with 25 per lo,000. 

The Sub-Himalayan Area comes next with 16 
literate femmes per 10,000 the North-West 
Dry Area is Ime last mth only 4 females 
literate in English per 10,000 of population. 
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The marginal table will show 
that the extent of Engliah 
male literacy is largely depen¬ 
dent on the presence or absence 
of Cantonments which usually 
contain a considerable number 
of European troops. 
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PUNJAB CBMBua BKPoar, 1921. 


UiatwB bv 
Otto «a4 
TAvlIi. 


148. 


The m&iginal Uble ahowa the literates -per tnSh for oertaln cities 

and eelected towns. As compared vdth 66 
literate males and 8 iiteiate females b the 
province as a whole, the 8 cities and 
selected towns of the Punjab provide ns 
with 213 literate malea and 64 Mtorate 
females pet mille and this is an indication 
of the greater extent of literacy which 
ohtmns in ur1>au as compared with rural 
areas. The reasons for this need no elaboia* 
tton. 
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The marginal table giv es the number of literates by religion and sex 

per at the Censuses of 1911 and 1921, 
Hindu, Musalman, and Jain religions show 
an mcrease b literacy both male and 
female, while a decrease is exhibited by 
the Christian religion: Sikhs have 

remained almost exactly m the same 
state of literacy as they were b 1911. The 
decrease of literacy among Christiana is 
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The greatest relative advance is that made by the Musalman community, but 
it is still very backward m education, will have to make up a great of 
leeway before it approaches the standard of literacy among Hindus. The educa¬ 
tional stagnation of the Sikhs is possibly due to a real bcrease b literacy com¬ 
bined with a dimbution arising from the conversion of the comparatively illi¬ 
terate Mazhabi to the ranks of Sikhism. However this may be, the fact remains 
that Sikhs, who were equal to Hbdus in literacy b 1911, have now fallen some 
way behind them. Another factor in the sitnation is possibly the fact that a 
knowledge of Gurmukhi is not a key to any Government appobtment m the 
same way as the Urdu language \s, and this may to some extent explam the grow¬ 
ing neglect of the national language of the Sikhs. From among Clmstians, Euro¬ 
peans are almost univefsally hterate, the numbers being 905 per mille for malea 
and 933 per miUe for females, for ages 5 and over, while among Indian Christiaiis 
the correspondbg numbers are only 46 and 34 per miffe. Among the religious 
communitiea which only supply a very small fiction to the total population of 
the province, namely, the Pamij the Jew ancl the Buddhist, a very high standard 
of Uteracy prevails. Parsis have 723 literate males per miUe, and 746 literate 
females per miUe. Jews have 273 males and 286 females per milie, and Buddhists 
206 literate malea and 18 literate females per milJe. The 3 communities, the 
European Christian, Farn and Jewish differ from all the other religious communi¬ 
ties of the province in possessing a greater proportion of literate females than 
literate ntales. 

BS«et 6t 150. A very strikbg reladousbip bctw'een the percentage of Hindus in 

Jl^ns^^of various diatricta of the province and the percentage of literacy among Hbdus 

tni uiay be noticed.* The association is this: As the percentage of Hbdus 
Mouimin total population diminishes b going from one district to another bo the 

percentage of literacy among Hindus increases, although the bcrei^ of Uteracy 
«n use lue^ does not bear a Ibear relationship to the dimbution of the percentage of Hbdus 
b the total population. Thus m every district in which the percentage of Hbdus 
lies between 60 and 100 the percentage of literacy is about 5 or 6; but b districts 
with less than 10 per cent, of Hbdus the percentage of literacy among Hindus is 
over 25 wr cent. 

The most probable explanation of this, suggested by Sheikh Abdul Majid, 
my Personal Assistant, is that m those districta in which there is a large pro^r- 
tion of Hindus, most of them will be found to be eng^ed b agriculture, whereas 
in the districts ^vitb relatively few Hbdus most of them will be engaged in trades 
or professions. For Musalmans a similar relationship obtains, that is to say, 
the proportion of literate Musabians is greater in those districts where there 
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aie few of them than in diatricta wheie there are relatively more Musalmana: 
but the percentage of literacy among Ulusalmana do^ not rise above 10^ even 
in those ^tricts where there are leas than 5 pet cent^ of Musahnaas. Conddera- 
tions of time and economy prevent the reprrauction of the very interesting dia¬ 
grams wHch iiliistmte the foregoing argument. 

151. The absolute figures of literacy by caste are given in Imperial Table hj 

IX, while the proportiona per 1,000 of Eterates, and per 10,000 for literates in 
Rn glUli are civcn in Subsidiary Table VI for 1911 and 1921. Imperial Table IX 
is particulany useful because it difierentiates Hindus, Sikhs, Muaalmans and 
Jains in each caste; the absence of this diSereufaation in some of the caste tables 
is a fruitfd source of errors of interpretation^ as there are so few castes, especially 
ftwinna pr ed o minan tly Hindu and Sikh castes, which do not contain a large 
portion of persons belonging to other religious communities.* 

The ca stes which show the highest proporti on of literates are shown in the 
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with a proportion of less than 10 per mtKe o 


margin, it will be noticed, 
that there has not been much 
change in the relative position 
of the ca.stes since 1911, the 
predominantly Hindu castes 
^ being far sumdor in literacy 
to the Musatmans. The castes 
literates for 1921 axe as foUowa i — 
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'These castes are nearly all low in the social scale, and are engaged in 
menial occupations or crime. The castes which show a relatively large proportion 
of female literates are the Khatri (00), Arora (29), Sheikh (25), Sayad (23) and 
Qnreshi (22). 

152. The figures of literacy by occuparion for the CTcnauses of 1891, 1911 
and 1921 are given in the table uote<l below— 
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and it indicates that the gt^tcst advance in literacy in the last 40 years has been 
made by agriculturists; artisans come neirt. 


Section Ih—Literacy and the Statistics of the Education Department. 

153. A boy or girl at school, even when literate, is only potenrially impor¬ 
tant ; BO Hte value of any system of education is to be tested by the effidency of **** 
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Pmii^AB (^NStja BsroBTt 1921. 


the adult members of the Commuoity. If, therefore, literacy in the eeiiBUS 
meaning of the word and social efficiency are correlati ve, the Punjab has bettered 
itself but slightly during the last decade. In 191 i from among 7,038,795 Juales 
over the age of 20 in the Punjab and Delhi 665,463 were literate. In 1921 out of 
7,308,792 males over 20 in the Punjab and Delhi 705,683 were literate. Thus 
literacy among adult males rose from 9*45 to 9*65 per cent, during the decade. 
The difference between these two figures, 0*20 per cent., is less than twice the 
probable error of the difference, namely, 0*135,• so that however much we may 
expect adult literacy to have increased in the 10 years Iwtween 1911 and 1921, 
we are not justihed in concluding that it baa done so, except for reasons other 
than those tmed on the census returns.t 

““wr 154. It is desirable to examine the figures for literacy in schools, both in 

order to determine the extent of extra-scho^tlc literacy, and also with a view 
s«^asti« to estimating the likelihood of the e.vtenaion of literacy in the Province and of the 
proportion of adult literates which is likely to result in future years from a given 
yearly outturn of btetate scholars by the Education Department.^ Though 
there is not complete unanimity, the consensus of opinion in the Department is 
in favour of treating one-third of the 4th Primary and all of the 5th Primary 
dosses in 1911 os literate ; while in 1921, when the old 5th class had ceased to ^ 
a Pnmiuy doss, two-thirds of the 4th Primary class ore to be regarded as 
literate. We obt^ then the following estimate of the number of bterate persona 
(males and females) in Departmental Schools. 
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Thus while extra-scholastic literates below 20 have decreased by 19,000 

pemons, consequent on the closing down of many 
private educational institutions during the 
decade, there has been a very slight increase in 
the numbers of extra-scbolastio literates of 
all ages. The results suggest that the efforts 
of the Department of Education to increase 
the literacy of the Province hove been almost 
completely nullified by the diminution in 
private ^ucational enterprise. It is ‘ not 
surprising, therefore, to find that *' effective 
male literacy, which we may regard as a 
touchstone of the utilitarian value of education 
has advanced only from 9*45 to 9'65 per cent, 
for the whole of the Punjab and Delhi. The 
relevant figures are noted in the margin. 
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to npian in the Actuarial Ecpoit on page 187 of Volume I, Chapter V of the Census of 
SSi** Beport for 1911, we see that out of a population of 2,122,761 males, 41,738 

4Mtit ^ enter their 20th year of age each year: so that by a simple sum in proportion 
we find that out of 11,306,265 males in British Territory in 1921, 222,305 
males will attain their 20th birth-day each year. 


tlut tha prulluble error of tbs retanu far thi^ peEtriaLiige of la I per cent* fartiUier' orasiia, 

tbff probulilo emor of tli dlflicRific# of two figpm of prr wn^ X OlJftS—0'ia&, UAumplioii of m 

pTobftblo «TTorof 1 pereonl^ don in af ilie of the from tht 

anon aiiiiag fiom coinpfctiff omiAidoiu^ 

f Of litantn onr £0 a ftmall popal&tioa will br add coUc^antf and tbw mfglit ht excluded in caii- 

Butin^ the namber ol adult Ftentea wbo an* '* m far u tbp wmsaiiDit? £■ ceoromed. From tlifi wfj 

iattiicatiuft ** Ropof^ tbe of EdnoatLon La tbe Punjab dniiag oninqifitiinjiiin finding 19£|-£2 " it bsij 

be fonod (vv^t Oenanl Tab& ^ pofiTi LII and LUJ) that tbemveie papib aver £0 In trand Arta 

Oolkigea. Of tbpje £77 were In tbe Fdinazyalftsiiri, JeaTiDg idnuwt exact 1^^ bterate laboSam ovet 20^ 

mat make aalffltiirMinKD.t ol tbe pnat doartcaj and aHt^tanw noelnd fmtn Mr* d, Anderaon, l>inal 0 
of Maoation, Sir* Tjdeinin, Mr, M^bnl Shah and otber Offioen of th* I^patticieni, both La ■apcMna ma 
the newaaTyftntlfrtim and in diadueLnn tbrir bearinpr aa the eebam- fipiie - 
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Ttiis 13 equivalent, in a “ sbitionary " populntLon, to saying that 222,305 
males over the a^e of 20 die each year. Now the proportion of literate nialea 
over 20 to the tot^ number of mnleg over 20 is for British Territory, 1 to 10'31I, 
so that oaauming there is no differential death-rate ad verse or favourable to liter- 
ate males as contrasted with illiterate males, the number of literate males over 
20 who die each year is 21,560. 

Roughly spealdng then, British Territory In the Punjab will require 22,000 
literate males of the age of 20 to be turned out each year, in order to maintain 
the present standard of 9-7 pet cent, of male literates over the age of 20. 

In order to maintain a standard of 20 per cent, of literates among 
males over twenty yeare of a^, it would be necessary to turn out about 45 
thousand literate males each year. As the Education Department actually produces 
47,000* literate males each year, it would, if its efforts are maintained pro raia 
with the increase in population,t recure the eventual attainment of 20 per cent, 
of male literacy in British Territory' in the Province, provided that relapses into 
iliitenicy ore not too common. As some educarionol authorities admit, there is 
a great proportion of boys who have passed through the primary echoola, who are 
scarcely literate at the moment of their leaving school; these must relapse into 
illiteracy in a very short time. Some quotations from the admirable ** Report 
on the Progress of Education in the Punjab during the Quinquennium en^ng 
1921-22 *' may be permitted. The Inspector of School, Ambala Eh vision, writes— 
“ Tho boy that out cf the pKHUt day Primary scliool can hardly be termed 

literate. Hu b not even abb to carry on comspoiidence vitb csm*. Thu parent in the 
villayu finds that lua boy has gained ao accompli^mcnt worth having as a result of four 
yeanf' ‘ or evoii louger stay at achooL " 

Sardor Bishen Singh writes— 

" The oxistmg uiirriculum, overburdened aa )t ja,,...... Tiib couplud with the four 

close adiooi, has made the boy more liable to relapse into Slit e racy. ” 

It seems probable, therefore, that even when the Department is in a posi¬ 
tion to turn out 60,000 literate boys per annum, the percentage of relapse will 
always be high. In the argument that follow'S we will assume that the Educarion 
Department is only able to produce 50,CC0 males of the age of 20 who trill be 
permanently bterate. 


150. It is perhaps 
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worth while to hazard an estimate of the increase 
in Uteracy among males over 20 in British 
Territory, on the assumption of the production 
of 50,000 stably literate males annually during 
the next decade. The hgures in the margin 
show the numbers of tho literate moles of 20 
years of age produced year by year who will be 
olive in I93L 

To this number 443,300, have to be added 
the survivors in 1931 of the exusting male 
literates of 20 years age and over; these now 
number 566,323. Adopting the iigurea of Life 
Table P we find that a proportion of 0'656 of 
them will be alive in 1B31. This gives 371,50S 
literate prior to 1921, and the total number of 


ln:re»i- fa 
In 

Tf iTltoty ClUr.. 
itif n* do- 


survivors of males who were ^ _ 

male literates over 20 in British Territory will be constituted as follows 

Suroiiwfs 1031 o/ jnak Uleral&t ov&r 20 in 1921 . * 371,508 


Liter ites produced during ff(e<iica(iel921-1930 .. 443,300 

and alive in 1931. 


Total ,, 814,808 


Assuming an increase of population at the rate of 5'5 per cent, during 
the decade the number of moles above 20 in 1931 ivill be 6,101,000, so ^at 


*rbj«iJi the numliijruf itudcuUin tbe 4tb Pnmaif ckift ta Tnh-k* piwi Lilol tlvi 

Report ati tyf Mf BilytatitiD 111 llv PimjtLb fur I OSd-il, Mr/Andmciit, tlw tXrK;t4jr uT EduatiDn, 

inlcinofl L» tbAl bin J^cpftjtituiitcjpccU to turn uut tn iitemtrt vmuftllT durine tbe ocsi 

dcudf. 

iThti pmcQt «miaAt LucRnic&t of U iibatit pet oent^ 
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' CMltAW SNOflKt THE TOm JiUKSEB OF 
=scHoufss IN cmjc JNSTinmow wio 
AaiQiiClS0flN3T)TUTDN;<»n nu’ 


tl«d 

1901. 


the jwrcentage of male Uteracy for males over 20 years of age in British Territory 
will be then 13’2 per cent,, aa compared with a figure of 9’7 per cent, in 1921. 

_ Too many assumptions are involved to make tliis prediction of any great 
certainty, but it does at least aSord guidance as to the probalde increase of 
hteracy during the next decade consequent on a given educational policy. 
In particular, if in future years there are leas than the asaumed annual number 
451 riuapses into illiteracy of 10,000 per annum, or a greater outturn of initially 
h^te persons the resultant literacy at the Census of 1931 will ho in excess of 
the 13'2 p^r cent, calculated and vice mrsu^^ 

ExpiuioD 157. I dose the chapter by ^ving two diagrams^ which illustrate the 
SSw number of scholars and in the expenditure of the Education De¬ 

partment during the last 
20 years. Before attempt¬ 
ing to discuss the relative 
increase of expenditure 
and of the number of 
scholars, it would be neces- 
sary to correct the former 
figures for the change in 
the purchasing power of 
the rupee, and thus the 
enquiry would lead us 
too far afield to be pursued 
any further here. Mention 
may however be tn^e of 
the calculation by the 
present writer of an 
index number of prices 
based on the Lahore 
w'holesale prices of 24 
leading commodities wbich 
shows that prices have 
increased from 100 in 
the year 1010—14 to 202 
in 1921. Since then there 
has been a marked fall in 
prices, but even so, more 
must not be expected from 
an expenditure of three 
rupees at the present time 
than from two rupees 
before the war, 
therefore expenditure on 
Education expressed in 
rupees has trebled in the 
10 years 1910-11 to 
1920-21, the efiective ex¬ 
penditure expressed in 
purchaiing power is now 
probably only about 
double what it was 10 
3’'car8 ago. Progreea dur¬ 
ing the next decade will 
indicate to what extent 
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GDAPTB& VQI. 


SUBBIDIABY TABLES. 


SUBSIOIAHY TABLE VH. 

Showing the growUi in the number of educaUonnt imdlutioiuij ichalars nud cjipenditure from 1889^90 to 
1920'81 from the returns of the Education Dtputment, PunjAb. 
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CUAPrZK VIU. 


SUBSIDIAAV TaSL1!4. 
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SUBSlDlARir TABLE VU. 

Showine th« growth in the number of educational iniUlutions, scholara and wpenditure front ISSS 90 to 
^ l92D-St from the retunu of the Education Deparlmeni^ Punjab— 
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CHAPTER VltL 


RUBdimHY TASL£I. — 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vll. 

Showing Ihe growth in Iho itumbor of educaCional IniUtutionSj scholaia uid oxjMDililuro from ]SB9-9^0 to 
I92Q S1 from the returns of the Education Deparimont^ Punjab—co»cjifdiYA 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Language. 


IS% ta EUtiAUcin l5Dt at ths TCtpma, 161. Gcn^rAr Di^tnlKitLaii ft 

161- Ahw Butoina 162. 11 bvta-Rim^^an (Tthetu 3Tvup]l L63i IVaaanu»Al!A^ HiiuiW 

Viui fitniiu (Wwlern f lib-itTaup}. 164. The l^rvU vi I6{i- Lruich. tflflk Naa-Sui^kritia 

iab-hrmncli. 16T. Lihiii^ 1691 S adliL 166. MAfiihtk ITTJ. Eastern peaup HI. Western HhidL 172, 

HiudoUMk! 173, U^u. 174» Ollifir Hindi, 17S* llajulhiAE. ITflL dtijntf. 177* PanfiN, 176* 

fltucbrd ENidiAU. 176, ttX Wciteta Faliftri. 18L. SmS* 1^:^. KuTti pronp. IftfL ItiLiitU 

proap. 161. Cliiiaha (^«p, 183. CMitrai Pafimri tOu:h<irmli|. 166. Eml^m PduH (NAipAli}. 1S7, ^ypjr 

PijilHti 188. A^ftCjc Liiu^na^. 186. Ifem-AjUftiro Lic^UAg^ 160. SfimArk^ About Lingimztie: bouiiELi^ef, 

16L The ol Edu^BAioit on bcml 102, Lktcririr Ln different kn^uiigefl. 

15S. Tbe statisticia of language are given in Im{>eiial Table X, where thef BeisvBM 
are grouped under three headitigs, uw,, the Vemaculars of India, Veraacu-*^ Saiaiio. 
lars of other Asiatic Conntries, and hiuropean Languages. In this chapter the 
figures will be discussed according to the scheme of classification drawn up by 
Sir G. A. Grierson, and prescribed by the Ccusua Commiasioner. At the end 
of this chapter will be found the subsidiary tables showing— 

(/) the distribution of the total population by languages, 

(//) the distribution of important languages of the provinces by natural 
diviaions, districts and States, and 
(J/J) the number of boohs published annually in each langnage. 

159. The inatructioiifl issued at this census with respect to the cutty of 
language, were the same os in 1911. The enumerators were required to enter 
the language ordinarily used by each person in his home. The rule was fully 
explained to the enumerators, with the result that registration of dialects in place 
of main languages was generally avoided. The few entries relating to dialects 
made in the enumeration books iospite of the precautiona taken, were claarificd 
in the compilation office on the method detailed on the title page to Table X. 

The statistics must be taken as fairly accurate, as no vitiating tende ncy was 
noticed at the time of preliminary or final enumeration. Only in the case of 
ahorimnal tribes, whoso special languages were described by their caste names 
in lofl, the figures appear to be 30me^vhat unreliable. 2,521 persona have recorded 
their language by caste names as against 12,136 in 1911. Table Xlll 
(caste) show's that members of aboriginal tribes such as Ba'waiin, Sansi, Od, etc., 
are still found in large numbers in many districts of the Punjab,- and there is no 
reason to believe that they have lost or abandoned thejx special languages. The 
only reason seems to be that tfie enumerators have not been able to dLScriminaie 
between them and Punjabi (the difference in vocabulaiy being very slight). 

ICO. Btatistics o^ the distribution of the main language clas-rificd accord' G«Mrti 
ing to Sir G. A, Grierson’s scheme are eslubited in SuMdiary Table I. The 
vernaculars of the provinces belong to one or other of the 2 linguistic families,'’ 
oir., the Tibeto-Chinese and the Indo-European with a sprinkbng of unclassed 
languages. The languages of the Tibeto-Chineso family were retumed by about 
38,000 persons, or 2 per milk of the population in both the provinces. The 
languages of the Indo-European family are spoken throughout the pro¬ 
vinces, nearly 25,514,000 persons (or 997 per mUle in the Punjab and 990 
in Delhi) having returned languages betoufflug to tliifi head. The languages classed 
under ^e head ** Indo-European family ,' belong chiefly to the Sauslmtic sub¬ 
branch of the Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family, the number of the speakers 
of the Eastern group of the Eranion branch, Aryan sub-family, and of the non- 
SanskriUc language being 4 ^ mtlfe and less than 1 per mtlle of the population, 
respectively. 2,521 persons in the Punjab speak unclssscd languages of India, 
and Persian and English belonging to the Eranian and Teutonic groups of the 
Indo-European family, are spoken by 1,680 and 31,443 persons respectively 
in both the provinces. Persons speaking languages of the Dravadinn family 
number 2,206 in the Punjab and 437 in Delhi while 6 persons were 
registered as speaking the ^laya language of the Malayo-polynesian family, 
in Rawalpindi ( 1 ), Patiala (2) and Delhi (3). A majority of the people speak 
langut^es of the Western group (Sanskritlc sub-branch of Aryan sub-family) 
which isiep resented by Punjabi, Western Hindi, Eajaathanij, and Western Pahari 
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The Punjabi is spoken by 60*6 per eent. of the population of the Punjab, and 
Western Pahaii wblch belongs to the same aub'braueb is the language of 4'4 per 
cent, of the population. Western Hindi, .which comprises Urdu, Hindoetani, and 
other Hindi djalccta used in the Eastern diatnets of the Punjab and Delhi, is 

spoken by 14'2 and 91*1 per cent., and Kajasthani by 2'8 and 2 3 per cent, of 

tlie population in the Punjab and Delhi provinces respectivciy. 

Tibetc>Chjafie FaniiJy. 

The Tibeto-Cbincse family comprises the Tibeto-Burmaa languages, which 
ore further divided into Tibeto-Himalayau languages (e, i;., Tibet^, Bhotia, BaHi, 
T.. adak hi belonging to the Tibetan group and Katiauri, Lahuli, Malani falling 

under the Western sub-group of the 
Pronominalised Himalayan group) and 

Assami-Burmese languages, such as 

.Assamese and Burmese. The speakers of 
the languages of this family now aggregate 
38,373 as against 41,615 in 1911. Tlie^ figures 
of the Tibetan group and Fronominalised 
Himalayan group are noted in the margin. 
The figures against Bhotia (others) include 
2,883 persons, who returned their langu¬ 
age as Bhotani. All these persons were 
enumerated in the Kangra district, where 
the Bhotia spoken, closely resembles the - 
Tibetan language: so these figures have 
been shown under the Tibetan group, 
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The languages belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese family which can 
“ be classed under the Tibeto-Burman sub¬ 

family ate spoken by 203 immigrants 
enumerated iu the places named in the 
margin. 

162. This branch is divided into 
two groups of which the first is the Tibe¬ 
tan group, which includes the Tibetan and 
Bhotia. The pure Tibetan was returned 
chiefly from Bimla, Eangra, OurdoEpur, 
Keonthal, Mandi, Patiala, and Bashahr. 
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Tne Buotia was registered in Kangra. The figures of Bhotia also include Balti, 
Bhotani, and those entries of Bhotia in which there was no specification of 
the country, and in which caste or tribe of the speakers did not admit of any 
definite classification. 

PronjmiJial- ^^0 languages of this group that appear in the returns belong 

rifimauiA- to the Western group,!, c,, Kanauri, Lahuli, and Malaru. Kanauri U the language 
(WiXn’’iut».of Kanets in the Bashahr State, while lahuH and Malani is confined to Lahiil, 
WHIP)- a tract of the Kangra district, Lahuli w*aa ola.ssified at the last censua under the 
Tibetan group as distinguished from Chamba Lahuli; but the characteristica of 
both the languages being the same, no attempt has been made at the recent 
census to separate them. 

tiwD Hj- 1®"*' Dravadian languages include Kanarese, Taniil, Telugu, Mad- 

4iu Umiiy-xasi, and Malayalam, Tamil is the language of 3,314 immigrants of whom 1,923 
were enumerated in the Punjab and 391 in Delhi. In the ^former province the 
I..Bhore district alone contributes 1,310 imiuimante speaking Tamil. Tclu^ 
was returned by 264 persons in the Pimiab and 46 in Delb ; while Malayalam is 
jepresonted by 27 persona found in AmbaJa and Patiala, 

Isda^Europcan Family, Aryan Sufc-FwiiJy. 

165, The only languages belonging to the Erauiau branch (Eastern group) 
of the .Aryan sub-family arc Bolochi and Pashto. 

(a)'Bo/ocAi.—Balochi or the language of the Bnloch nation was returned 
bv 60,013 peiEons in the Dera Gbaji Khan distrif t in ^ the Baha- 

w'nlpur State out of 57,145 persons registered in the Punjab as speaking this lan¬ 
guage. The number of speakers is 13,530 less than in 1911, though the strength 
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of Balochs by caste has fallen only from 532,499 to 532,L4U during the last ten 
years, Tliis shoivs that Balocbs are giving up tbeir tribal language and prefer to 
speak the dialects prevalent in those parts of the Punjab where they redde. 

The decrease of 12,903 In. Hera Ghari Khan among the Balochi-speaking population 
seems to be due to the general causes discussed in Chapters I and IV, which have 
affected the population of that district, 

(&) Pashto ,—Pashto ia the language of Afghanistan. In the Punjab it 
ie epoken by Pathan settlers in the border districts of Attock and lllianwali. In 
Attock the Chliachi tract close to tlie liorder of Hazara and Mianwali, and the 
part of the district which lies west of the Indus is inhabited by these Pathnns, 

The diflorcnt entries found in the enumeration books and claasitied as Pashto 
ate Paahto (59,494), Afghani (171), Chhachi (32), Kabli (1). and Pathani (5). The 
number returned in both the provinces under this head is59,703 as against 67,174 
in 1911, The increase in the Miau^vuU district from 15,191 to 19,290 speakers 
ia more than counterbalanced by the decreases, occuning in the Attock district 
and districts of the Lahore Division, 

1G6. The only language belonging to the non-sanskritie sub-branch of the 
Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family spoken in the provinces ia Kaslmiiri. The bmoa” 
number of persons speaking this language was 8,523 in 1901 and 7,190 in 1911 ;( 
but has now fallen to 4,600, a fact which shows that Kashmiris who have settled 
in these provinces have adopted the Punjabi language of their neighbours, Tliis 
is amply proved ii we compare the strength of iCashniirla return^ in the caste 
Table XIII with that shown by the language table. Kashmiri now appears in the 
return as the language of 4,690 persons though Kashmiris themselves have a 
strength of 169,701 ; in other words only about 3 out of every 100 Kashmiris 

still retain their own language. The districts and States 
supplying the largest numl^r of Kashmiris as speaking 
their own language are noted in the margin. The figures 
include i rami grants who usually rush to the Punjab 
duriug the winter and earn their living generally by 
cutting wood. 
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107. Lahada b the name given by Sb (Seorge A. Grierson to the language uNii. 
■of the Western Punjab. It is di&cult to draw any distinguishing line between 
T,ahnda aud Punjabi spoken in the C?enttal and Eastern Punjab as it emerges into 
Lahnda very gradually. In the words of Sir George A. Grierson we may take a 
oonventioiml line running north and south through the Eastern Central Punjab 
and call everything to the east of it Punjabi, and everything to the west of it 
Lahnda, but it must be understood that the change from one language 
to the other is so gradual tirat many typical Lahnda peculiarities wCI be 
found on the east of the line and many typical Punjabi peculiarities on the 
west. The conventional line adopb^ by Sir G. A. Grierson, is ilbistrated 
by the map on page 353 of the Punjab Census Eeport of 1911 and needs no 
further remarks. The various names under which Lahnda has been registered 
in difisrent parts of the province are Lahnda (904,093), Dhanni (25), Dhanauchi 
(103), Jatld (031,914), Jheluini (7), Kaohhri (2), Multani (2,342,954), Peshawari 
(70), Pothowari (423,802), Thalochari (494), and Ubheclu (2). These names 
represent sub-dialects of Lahnda, which according to Sir G. A. Grierson, 
has 3 main dialects, viz,. Southern or Standard, Korth-Eastern, and North- 
Western. 

The form of Lahnda which has been designed as the Standard is that Siwitafi 
spoken in the Doab of the district of Shahpur. It has three sub-dialects, tho 
Standard proper, Multeni, and Thai! or Thalochari. The Standard proper ia spoken 
in the Shahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, Gujranwala and Gojrat districts, 
and the different names by which it go^ are Jatld (in Jhang and Lyallpur), 
and Kachhri (in Kachhi or alluvial portion of the Jhang district). Multarii is 
spoken in the districts of Multan, Muzaffargarh, Dera Ghazi Khan and in the 
Bahawalpur State, Multani differs from the Standard of the Shahpur Doab in 
pronunciation. Thai or Thalochari is found in the dbtrictaof Mianwoli, Jhelnm 
Shahpur^ Jhang, and the north of'Muzaffargarh, 
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The home of North-Eastera Dialect of Labmia b the Pothowar plain 
in the Punjab, which conalsta of the eastern part of the district of Jhelum and the 
plaina portion of the diatrict of Rawalpindi. It is desi^ated by several names 
based on the tribes usii^ it. The form spoken in the Pothowar is known as 
Pothowari, and that used in Jheltim aa Jhelumi. In the district of Attock it U 
called Awankari, and acrtes the Indus as Peshawari or Hindko. 

The North-Western Dialect be ginning in the middle of the Salt Range 
extends in the Punjab northwards through Western Jhelnm into the eastern 
part of the Attock district. In the Jhelum mstrict it is known as Dhaimi. 

Lahnda is spoken now by altogether 4,303,479 persons, of whom 3,682,856 
are residents of the Multan and Rawalpindi Divisions. In these di^’idonsitis tho 
language of nearly 50 per cent, of the population and the number of its speakers 
has fallen by O'II per cent, during the last ten years which is about 7 per 
cent, less than the rate of increase of the general population. The loas in percent¬ 
age 13 due to the influx of large numbers of immigrants from the Central Punjab 
to the new colonies of Montgomery, Multan, Shahpur and LyaUpur. 

1GS. Sindhi as its name .shows is the language of the p^o^’ince of Sindh bat 
it extends beyond the borders of Sindh into the aouth-westem comer of tho 
P^jab. It b closely connected with Jiahnda, and in the Southern Lahnda 
Dialect, Sindhi pronunciation is osualfy foUowed. The largest tigures weio 
returned from Bahawalpur (10,732) where Sindhi is indigenous, and Lahore 
(1|.162) and Multan (360) which receive immigrants from Sindh on account of their 
being big trading centres. 


Southern Croup. 

169, 1,511 persons were enumerated in both the provinces aa epeaking 
Alirhafei as against 815 in 1911, The majority of Marhati speakers was returned 
from Lahore division, which comprisea important trading centre.^ like that of 
^uitsai and Lahore. The different names employed to denote this fanguago 
in the census returns were Dakhni and Konkani, 

Easlom Group. 

170. Oriya is returned for 3 persona in the Punjab who were found in 
the Ambala district, and for 1,177 persons in Delhi. The large number returned 
as speaking Oriya in the Delhi province is made up of immigrants from other 
provinces to Delhi on account of its now being a seat of tie Government of 
India. 

Bengali is spoken by 4,852 persons in the Punjab and Delhi provinces, 
a lai^e increase over tlie figures of tbo previous census. The increase is 
contributed mainly by Delhi 2,037 persons and by Lahore 080 persona, and 
the reason lies in the increased facUitiea offered by these places to immigrants 
for cmplo^’ment as clerks. 


Wotern Group. 

I'^L lauguagcs grouped under this head are Western Hindi, Rajas¬ 
thani, Gujrati, Punjabi, and Western PaharL Western Hindi, which mdudes 
Htndostaui, Urdu, and other Hindi dialccte, are spoken by 4,020,475 persoiu? 
of w^hom 3,560,863 were enumerated in the Punjab. Jn both the provinces it is 
the language of 157 per itiilk of the population and the number of its spcafcera 
has risen by 5'07 per cent, during the last ten years, which is nearly equal to 
tho rate of increase of the generm population of the provinces, 

172. The three principal dialects of W'estem Hindi differ from one another 
very little in vocabulary and expression, and hence it is very difficult to 
define them properly. IlindoBtani literally means the language of Hindos- 
tan, but in the linguistic survey it is the name given to the dialect w'hose 
home is the Upper Gangetdc Doab in ike country round Kamal, Ambala, and 
Delhi, but which is commonly used oa the lingtia'franca oi India. It is capable 
of being written in both the Persian and Dev Nagri characters, and the exc^vo 
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use o£ Persian and Sanskrit words is gsneraliy avoided when it is used for litera¬ 
ture, It now appears as the 
speech of 624,410 persona or 
93,880 leas than in 1911 . Tha. 
decrease in the number of 
Hindofltam peaketa has occurred 
on account of the lar^e number 
of persons having given their 
language as Urdu in the districts 
notm in the margin where it is 
supposed to be the spoken 
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173. Urdu, according to Sir Geoi^ A. Grierson, is that form of Hindos- Urti, 
tani in wh<m vocabulary Feisian words (including Arabic) are of frequent occur¬ 
rence, and can, therefore, only be written in the Persian chaTacter. Jhe name ia 
said to be derived from the Urdu-i-Mualtab or Itoyal Military Eazar outside the 
Dellii Palace. Urdu has been returned at this census aa the mother tongue of 
1,610,070 persons (1,301,061 in the Punjab and 309,030 in Delhi) wliich shows a 
large increase over the figures (494,290) of 1911. The local distribution of Urdu is 
indicated by the map printed below. It is in fact the most ividely spoken 





of all the dialects of Western Hindi, being the speech of 53 and 633 per mille of the 
population in the Purijab and Delhi provinces respectively. There is not a 
single district or State where its speakera have not been registered. The increaae 
in the strength of the Urdu-speaking population has Iwen more or l®s general 
throughout the provinces. The districts and States allowing notable increases 
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in Urdu ore given in tlie' margin. The 
general increase has resulted chiedy from 
the distinguishing line between the two 
dialects HindoatAni and Urdu becoming 
indeterininate in the course of years, Alodem 
Urdu is less Perainnised than it was soma 
30 or 40 3 *eaTB back, and can claim to fulfil 
the requirements of a franea capable of 
being understood over tho whole of the Delhi 
Province and a great part of the Punjab. 
In proof of the above fact the reader 
is referred to the writings of K, B. Sheikh 


Abdul Qadir and the late Maulvi Karir Ahmad which are remarkably free from 
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Arabic and Pereian exi|res«ions. The other cause of this increase is found in 
the Urdu-Hhidi-Pvmjabi controversy observed in 1911 which resulted in all 
Mi^alnmns tetunii^ their language as Urdu, instead of Hindostani, as distin¬ 
guished from Hindi, a word adopted I>y Hindus for denoting Hindostani spoken 
by them. The publication of Urdu books and newspapers iiaa also influenced 
the Urdu figures to some extent. One may conclude that the strength of parti¬ 
san sentiment, and the sinall linguistic difference between Urdu and Hindos- 
tani are largely reapousible for the violent fluctuations from census to census 
of the recorded mnnbers of Urdu speaking persons; here if everywhere a decision 
must be reached not by the mere counting of heads but by the refined methods 
of analysis of ethnographic and Linguistic scholarship. 

The statement drawn up in the margin shows the districts and States 
^ in which important decreases have taken place during 

the past decade in Urdu figures. The decrease in 
Lahore aiwl Pataudi seenus to be due to the proper 
care exercised in the filling in of Ijanguage column of 
the schedule, ]>ecause these two places were specially 
noted in 1911 for the inaccuracy, so far as the 

TT_1.. __ 1 T \ 


Hindostani for causes unknown to the writer. In 1911 


present figures show 11,674 speaking Hindostani and 
2,096 Urdu, In NaF>ha State where Musalmans are in 
minority, the decrease appears to be the natural 
result of Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi controversv, the 
name I^di having been sulistituted for UrSu as 
the figures quoted m the margin will show. The other decreases do not require 
any special explanation. ^ 
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T> 1 .^ 1 ^tiies classified under this head are Ahirwal, Ahirwati, Arva 

BhisM, Baugar, Bangaru, Bhsaha, Bhojwali, Brigaahi, Brij Bhdsha, Briiki, 

Burbi, 

Sh&tn, Shudwati. Hmdi pure can be called that form of Hindostan 
which contains Sanskrit words and hence can only be ^vritten in Dev Nagn charnc 
ters. The chief dialects of Hindi spoken in these provinces are Jati/Dee wall, 
Bangn, Ahirwati, Hariani, and Purbi. The first five names represent the dialect 
spoken m the Bangar and Kadher tracts which h designated by various names 
according to locality and caste of the speakers. The tract on the west hank of the 
nver Jumna in the districts of Kamaf and Dellii is described in the linmiistic 
^vepr as podir, whHe the Bangar tract extends right across the Kamd dis- 
into the Stete of Patiala and includes portion of Jind, Eohtak, and Gnrcaon 
distncts. Purbj was registered in almost evetj- district or State, and is the direct 
of imraigrantB from the United Provinces, The gain of 7,116 since 1911 in the 
Hindi-speaking popidation is due to the causes discussed under Urdu. 


BKjutliinl. 


p,.,* Rajasthani or the language of Eajputana has been returned bv 

713,101 petsop (702,906 m the Punjab and 10,765 in Delhi) as against 726 850 
m 1911. Its important dialects are Bagri, Marwari and Mewati whose strength 

is given in the margin. The other entries found in 
the sorters’ tickets and classified under Rajasthani are 
detailed on the title page to Table X. Of these 
three main dialects Bagri and Mewati are the onlv 
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176, Gttjrati which ia not a vernacular of the province appears in the 

Utort ,, 6351 ^ language o£ 1,895 persons, M these 

Biiraipi^i .. !i 283 are immigrants scattered over the provinces, the 

mIJS!?* " ;; ilS districts rettindng above lOfl arc named in the mar- 

giU. 

177. Punjabi is the dominant language of the , Punjab, and it is spoken 

oyer neater part of the eastern half of the province with the exception of 
Simla Static and Kulu (district Kangra)^ where the language spoken 
^ f-tid in the Ambala, Kamal, Hisaar, Rohtak and Gurgaon districts 

where the language used is some form of Sindostani, It is now* spoken by 

15,215,120 persons (16,207,956 in the Punjali and 7,165 in Delhi) or nearly by 006 
and 15 per miTZs of the population in the Punjab and Delhi, respectively, The 
P^ted below indicates the distribution of Punjabi language by districts 
and States per 10,000 of the population. 

Map indicating the ditlribittion of Punjabi Linjuage. 
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has increased hy 7 8 per cent, since 1911, The districts and 
Stat^ showing considerable increases are 
grouped in the margin. In the places in 
group I the increase is more or less equal 
to the increase in the general population 
during the period 1911—1921, lu Ambala 
and Faridkot the figures appear to have 
exaggerated at the expense of Western 
Hindi, whose figures show a decrease of 
28,279 speakers in Ambala and 2,210 in 
Faridkot. The figures of Gujrat have been 
effected by the transfer of conaidcmble areas 
from the Shahput district. In Rawalpindi 
Attock, Mian wall, Jhang and Multan, it seems 
that probably Punjabi has been wrongly 
entered m place of Lahnda. The incte^ 
m Nalagarhi is accounted for by the proper 
olad^ncation of the di&lect known as J^alagarhi 
which is nothing but a^)c?cies of Punjabi and 
quite different from Western Pahari. The 
abnormal increase in Chamba ia attributable to 
wrongcksaification or mistakes at enumeration. 
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PtmJAB CESBUfi BXFOBT, 1921. 


laf Pfldjalq^ 


Sl3Iiailt4 

PimjibL 


Bogri 




Impoitaixt decreases have cccurred in the strength of Punjabi speakers 
in the Kangca (219i433), SiaLkot (38,40j3) and Jheliim (53,688) districts and Kalsta 
(11,413) and Nahan (4,755) States. In 1911 all persona in the Kangra district 
(except the Kulu Sub-division) were classed os speaking Dogri, a dialect of Punj¬ 
abi : but at the present oeusus no rigid geographical distinction was adopted, 
and the recorded number of Punjabi-speAldng persons in Kangm has dropped from 
7,955 per 10,000 in 191 i to 5,125 in 1921. Pnor to 1911 only about 4 per cent, of 
parens are recorded as Punjabi speakers in the Kangta district, the remainder 
having been shown as spcalang Pahari. The apparent decrease in Slalkot has 
r^olted from the transfer of the major portion of liaya Tahal t<n the Shelkhupara 
dis^ict. In Jheltim there has been a general decrease in the population, and 
also most of the population returned in 1911 as s|>eaking Punjabi has been classi¬ 
fied as Lahada-speaking, in accordance with the linguistic Surs'cy. In Kalsia 
and Nahan States Punjabi speakers appear to have been erroneously 
enumerated as Hindi speakers. 

The two well-known dialects of Punjabi are Standard Punjabi and Dogri. 
The formeT is spoken in the plains of the Punjab and a portion of the neighbour¬ 
ing Simla Hill States, the latter chiefly in the Kangra district and in those parts 
of Sialkot, Gurdaspur and Chamba, which adjoin the Kangra district and Jammu 
State. 
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178, The purest form of Standard Punjabi, according to Sir G, A. Grierson, 
is Manjha or Punjabi spoken by Jats of the Manjha, the Sikh tract of the Central 
Punjab north of the Sutlej. The different entries in the census schedules 
designating Standard Punjabi were Punjabi (14,795,309) Eilaspuri (627), Kahhuri 
(M7), Malwai (104), Gnnuukhi (26), Lahori (27), JangH (I), and Nalagaihi (1). 
Kahhuri or Bilaapuri was returned by 605 persons in Mandi, and by 159 in Suket, 
while the dialect spoken In Bilaspur itself was retumed as ** Punjabi ”; IHalwai 
sub-dialect of Punjabi was recorded in the Fcrojsepote district. Bilaspuri in 
censuses previous to 1911 was called Pahari, .but now, as has just been observed, 
is shown as Punjabi, Gurmukhi, which is a script and not a (halect, appears 
as the spoken language of 22 persona in Gojrat and of 311 in Dellu. 

179, The entries chissed as Dogri are noted in the margin with their 

respective strength. The aggregate now retumed 
under this head is 418,678 as against 757,375 in 
1911. The largest d-ccreases have ocenrred in Kangra 
(218,717), Gurduspur (82,098), and Sialkot (51,634), 

as already explained in para. 177, is duo to tho 
classification under Westem Pahari of some of the population wMch was shown 
in 1911 as speaking Dogri, In Sialkot and Gurdaspur no diilerentiation seems 
to have been made between Standard Punjabi and Dogri (the two dialecta of 
Punjabi), and the wcurl Punjabi was used for both these dialects : hence we 
find that there is no falling off in the total strength of persons retumed as speak¬ 
ing Punjabi at the last two censuses. 

180. Weateni Pahari, according to Sir 0. A, Grierson, is the Aryan language 
spoken in that part of sub-Himalaya, which extends from tlie Jaunear Bawar 
tract of the district of Debra Dun to Bhadarwali m the Northern Punjab, It is 
bounded on the East by Garhwali, on t he North by tho Tibeto-Chinese languages, 
on the South by Hindoalam and Punjabi, and on the South-west by °Dogri! 
Griepon holds that tho speakers of Western Pahari are of mixed origin, the oritn- 
nal inbabitanta of this tract, tho Khasa Gujjars, having l>con conquered and 
assimilated by Rajput immigrants from the south. Inter-marriage between 
Rajputs and Khaaa Gujjars,and a fusion of the languages spoken by them formed 
the natural seejuence of the invasion; and it is for this reason that Western Pahari 
and Rajaatham are akin. 

The comparative statement in the margin shows the number of persona 

speakung dialects of theJfive 
groups, viz,, (a) Simla Group, 
(6) Kulu Group, (c) Mandi 
Group, (d) CJhamba Group, and 

. T . (fi)othere. into whichWeatera 

Pttliarj was (hvidcd at this and the last censuaes. It la novr spoken by 1,097 02l 
^raons, or 44 per miUe of the total population as against 933.363 In 1911. The 
figures of the present census show an increase of 115,518 or 14 per cent, excluding 
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the fibres ia group (e) over the estimated figures (816,181) for 1881 gjvcQ in the 
linguistic survey for the above four groups, while the increase in population in 
Na^n, Jiibbal, Bhagal, Keonthal, Kulu, Mandi, Suket andCbamba, where Western 
Pahari is chiefly spohen, is about 23 per cent, since 1891. ThediSerence between 
these two percentages is due to the classification of aonie of the Pahari entries 
belonging to these four groups under “ others “ for want of the specification of 
the dialects to which they belonged. 

181. The Simla group consists of a number of dialects and sub-dialects ^ravp. 

0,1 j,, detailed on the title page to TaWe X. Figures of the 
KsmiUuU " ii pa!oi 3 important dialects are given in the margin for the 

*■ " present census. Kochi is cldefiy spoken in ,the 

Bashahr State, where 60,678 persons speaking this 
dialect were enumerated, the other places where its speakers were noted being 
Keonthal (166), Bhagal (804), and the ilinor Simla Hill States (324). Eeouthali 
is spoken in the Keouthal State and the central portion of the States round the 
Sitnla district. It was returned by 28,239 persons in Keonthal, and by (23,752) 
persons in Bhagal. In other places the largest figures (9,611) were noted in 
the Minor Simla Hill States. Sirmuii is the lan^ages of Simmr or Naban, 
and that part of the Jubbal State which adjoins hiahan, while Bhagli is confined 
to Bhagal and Kiuuhar States. 

182, The dialects included in the Kulu group are Koli, Kululii, and suiaiwup, 
Kulu-Suiaji. These dialects are chiefly spoken in Kulu proper and the number 

of their speakers has risen from 122,970 in 1911 to 126,793 in 1921, 

183. The itanJi group includes Mandiali and Suketi, wUeh are the uanjj 
langn^es of IVIan^ and Suket States, and a few entries of Mandi, Suraji and Sftip- 
Naraingarhi. This group is now represented by 237,934 persons. 

184, Tl^ group comprises the dialects known as Bhadarwalii, Bhar- fhjnbm 
mauri, Chatniali, Chambiall, Churahi, and Uadi, which were recorded mostly in srflwp, 
the C^mba State. 
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185. The term Central Pahari denotes a group of dialects spoken in 
^ Karaaun and Garhwal in the United Provinces. The 

strength is shown in the margin. Among the States ^*^*^^**^*' 
the largest figures come from Keonthal (169) and 
Jubbal (289) where the number of immigrants from 
Garhwal and Ten Garhwal wa^s 160 and 215 respec¬ 
tively, 

186. Eastern Pa^ri commonly known as Njiipali or Gorkhali, js the emi 
A ryan language spoken in the State of Nepal. At this census, it was returned 

by 9,301 persons (9,243 in tbePimjab and 38 in Delhi) while in 1911 its speakers 
numbered 8,653. The increase is probably due to the increase in the number 
of Gurkha soldiers employed during the decade. The places returning figures of 
Naipali speakers above 109 are Kangra (3,230), Lahore (560), Gurdoapur (2 581) 
Rawalpindi (2,591), Nahan (250), Mandi (197), and Chaml>a (461). 

187. The figures for Gypsy dialects represent a decieaseof 9,613 as com¬ 
pared with the 1911 figmes but the returns are doubtful, as was noted in the nulirw. 
opening paragraph of tms chapter. It is true that most of the members of castes 
such as Bawaria, Sanai, can understand the Punjabi language, but their mother- 
tongue has undergone very Little change. Of the Gj’pgy dialects enumemted 

at tne present census the moat important is 0<lki spoken by 2,310 membera of 
the ‘‘ Od ” tribe. The Ods are nomads who usually wander about with their 
families in search of employment on earth-work, often taking with them 
enormous herds of sheep and goats. 


0th wr LAngamgAi. 

188. The speakers of other Asiatic languages aggregate 1,793 as against 
2,745 in 1911 in both the provinces. The general falling off imder this head 
due to the decrease of 685 persons speaking Persian. Arabic has been returned 
by 45 persona in the Punjab and by 8 in Delhi, but it is not clear whether some 
of those who have given^their language as Arabic are mere tv .4rabic scholars 
or genuine Arabe. 
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Kvi-Aiiitif |g9. English is the onl^ important non*Asiatic language being spoken 
Uapii«ei. ijy 26^829 persona in the Punjab and 4.614 in Delhi. Out of the total of 
31,T28 persons enumerated as speaking the languages oi this group, English 
speakers now represent 1 and 10 miile of the popmatvon of the Punjab and 
Delhi provinces, respectively. The strength of the language is 202 more than 
the total number of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians given in Imperial 
Table XVI; but for this comparLson, 285 persons have to be added who returned 
other Euronean languages, which means an excess of 485 persons. The excess 
b explainea by the fact that well-educated Indians and Indiau-Chiistiaus have 
begun to use English in their homes. The distribution of the English language 
by distriota and States depends mainly upon the presence of military cantonments 
and big official and business concerns. Hence we find that greatest nnmbeT of 
English speakers (6,706) is retumed from Hawalpindi where a big cantonment is 
located. The next in importance are Lahore and Delhi aith 4,091 and 4,614 
English speakers, both of these places being the Headquarters of the Tes|>ective 
provincial Governments, The detail of other languages retumed under this head 
is fts foilo'WS; 

Portuguese (211), French (18), Dutch (3), Flemish (20), German (1), 
Greek (12), Irish (8), Italian (11), and Eussian (1). 
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190. In the Punjab and Delhi provinces, generally speaking, there are no 
fixed natural boimdaries of the kind described in the linguistic survey for the 
different languages and reproduced in the discussion about each language In this 
chapter, which act as insuperable barriers to language. The boundaries of 
language are nebulous and indeterminate, and there is no sharp transition as we 
pass from one locality to the adjacent one. The result is that any attempt at 
a demarcation of boundaries is apt to be misleading, because difierent dialects 
shade ofi one into another so gradually that it is not always possible to say that 
dialect A belongs to one language and dialect B to another. It is for this reason 
that the native of one part of the Punjab can express himself and be understood 
in another. There are many words and expressions common to the difierent 
dialects of the province. The dialects differ from each other in vocabulary 
rather in grammar and they are, in fact, nothing but variants of the main language 
as spoken by the different classes, castes or tribes or in different localities. 

191. Education has done little to obliterate local dialects but in so far as 

literacy in English has increased owing to its use as a medium of just ruction, 
the incorporation of English words and phrases has, in many instances, led to 
uncouth and hybrid forms of speech. Thus though well-educated Indians with a 
few notable exceptions stUl speak the dialects they always spoke, yet it is 
common to find them using a certain proportion of English and other foreign words 
in their conversation. Indians use English words and phrases not o^y when 
talking to an Engllahman, but also to each other; this does not, however, 
mean that Local dialects are not developing in a natural way. The use of foreign 
words is not confined to Indian languages but such borrowing occurs in every 
language. It is thus clear that education has so far tended very littlcs during 
the past 30 or 40 years, to the unification of languages, and it is unlikely that local 
dialects will disappear whether we English, Urdu, Hindostanl or Punjabi as 

the medium of Primary Education. At present a boy, who ia educated at a school 
where Urdu is the medium of instruction, does not orJy not speak Urdu at his 
home, but never cares to keep hia knowledge of it alive after he leaves school. 
This argurnent is sufficient to take much of the atmg out of the controversy 
which has raged over the merits and demerits of Hindi, Urdu or Punjabi as 
the medium of instruction in Primary Schools. 

192. The number of newspapers and periodicals has risen from 74 in 1891, 
106 in 1901, 229 in 1911 to 270 in 1921. Of these 270, 45 ^ written in English, 
181 in Urdu, 27 in Gnrmukhi, 13 in Hindi, and 4 in mixed languages. The 
above figures show that Urdu is the most popular medium for the circulation 
of news, the number of Urdu papers having increa^d from 64 to 181 during the 
past 3 decades. There is a great deal of literary activity in other langi^ges which 
indicates the general awakening among the masses. Many perir^calB are of 
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a communal character, and these generally deal with matters concerning the 
community in the iuteresta of which they ate founded. The comparative state¬ 
ment below shows the increase in the number of newspapers of mSerent langu¬ 
ages, since 1891— 
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if not the journalistic enterprise of the province, and at the moment of writing 
(March 1923) the number of “ live ” papers circulating in the Punjab is only 
236, including dailies, weeklies and other periodicals.* Most of these publica¬ 
tions have a circulation of under 2,000 copies, the actual total circulation as 

reported for 1921 being given by the figures in the 
margin. The total circulation of daily papers only 
i i307i amounts to one for every 222 persons in tlie province. 
issImo Tliis suggests an ignorance of and indifierence to public 
events and contemporary public opinion, which is far 
from being the case. Actually for every paper printed 
or sold there are 20 persons who read its contents, or listen to it beiug read 
in the street of the smaller towns, or in the *' chaupals " of the larger v^ges, 
and the men who listen will in their turn pass on it at least a part of the, news to 
their women folk, or to friends and relations when visiting villages remote from 
lines of railway or ofi the main routes. 

Is3. The number of books published during the decade 1912—1921, 

inclusive, and the languages in which 
they were published are shown in the 
margin. The details are given for each 
year since 1912 to 1921 in Subsidiary 
Table III, Over two-thirds of tbe 
total nmnber of books published in the 
it,4io Punjab are in either Urdu or Punjabi; 

English books form about 10'5 percent, 
of the books published, English seems to have lost ground since 1918 when 
books in English were nearly 16 per cent, of the whole, but the rise in 1915—1918 
was clearly only a circumstance arising from the war, and compared to the pre¬ 
war years English more than holds it own. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution ol total population by linguago.—according to Comus. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Infirmities. 

SECTION I —OENEEAj^ 

1 ^, to lUitifiticB. IM, ibiitmetldu to 19 &. Vazbtwn sS^tH 1^1. 

INSANITY, 

100^ Ld« 1 diaiEibuUoa. 197, Aie^4ub(ibutLOii, I9S, lAbon Ltm^o A* jhim. 

OEAF-MUT18M. 

« 200« Louldiitribtttififl. 200. A^*diitilbgtion, 

BUNDNESflu 

aOl. LoaJ duiiibuika. Age^-dulnbutioiip 

lEPBOBY, 

203, Lociil duUibuSDU^ 204, 

SECTION EL—CONSANGOINrrW 

2li3, 0:>mpntireexioiito| iniimitj nmoag HindttB md 30A, Dedf-mutam, 207, AIM* 

n-tatn^ 

Section I.—General 

seicttBce 193. Ajs at previous censuses the data regaiding only four inJinmides 

IS ttidsuo. recorded. These were insamtyj deaf-mutianii olindnMs and leprosy. The 
stadsdcs relad^ to these infirmities are given in Imperial Tables Xll and Xll-A 
and in six Subddiai:y Tables. 

Imperial Table XII gives the distribution of the various infirmities by age 
and sex for the Punjab, Biidah Territory, Punjab States and Delhi separately. 
Unfortunately this table contains some Berious errors which were only discovered 
after the tables had been finally printed, and it has not been possible at this 
stage to do more than note in the text below some of the corrections which are 
required. 

Imperial Table Xll-A gives the distribution of infirmities for csstea, tribes 
or races, and single infirmitiea only are dealt with. 

The information contained in the Subsidiary Tables is as follows 

Subsidiary Table 1 gives the number of alQicted persons per 100,000 of the 
population at each of the last 5 censuaes for each district. State and Natural Divi¬ 
sion. 

Subaidiary Table II gives the age-distiiburion of the infirm per 10,000 
infirin persons of each sex for the l^jab and Delhi aeparately, and for the 
Punjab and Delhi together for each of the last 5 censujses. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the number of aflBicted persons for each 
age-period per 100,000 of each sex, as well as the number of females afflicted 
per 1,000 n^es. 

Subsidiary Table IV mves the pimulation and number of infirm persona 
for certain distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Mu&alnmn castes. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the propoitionfl of infirm persona among Hindus 
and Musalmans, the difference of these proportions, and the ratio of this differ- 
Gfice bo its standard error. 

Subsidiaiy Table VT ahowu the nuiuber of persons by sex sufieiing from 
single and dual infinnities, and must be taken to replace the legend of Imperial 
Table Xll, and to correct pro tanto the contents of that table. 

Sul^diary Table VII is a list of certain Albinos in the Punjab, 1923, 
immrU'^nf f instruction printed on the cover of the enumeratioii book was as 

to uuEiiu*. follows 1 " 

'*”■ “ Column 10 (Infirmities),—If any person be blind of both ej^ea, or 

insane, or auffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf and "dumb, 
enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not enfer 
those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from 
white leprosy only.*’ 
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The further instruction contained in Appendix 1 of the supplementary 
ijistmctioiiB to Supervisors contains the following entry 

Column 1ft-—Care is needed to prevent the entry of persons suffer¬ 
ing from ieueoderma or white leprosy and other infirmities 
not falling mthiu the scope of eolunm Ift. 

Persons blind of one eye should not be euterwL Only those tot^y blind 
of both eyes should be included. A man must be both deaf ofid mnle in order 
to be included in th^ column/' 

These instructions are practically identical with those issued in the censuses 
of 1901 and 19U except that with regard to deaf-mutes the enquiry was only 
restricted to those born deaf and dumb.* 

Dual infiim iitifttt were recorded; but, in no instance was any person shown 
as suffering from triidc infirmities. The complete table of single and dual in¬ 
firmities, so far as it can be reconstructed hy the help of the legend on Imperial 
Table XII, is given in Subsidiary Table V*'!, and this show's that the number of per¬ 
sons suffering from tingle and dual infirmities is greater than that shown in the 
Imperial Table. It is not necessary to discuss here how the error arose. 

195. Variation in the number of the infimt per 100,000 of the total popu- vusatioa 

- lation since 1881 is exhibited in the »*"» issi. 

table in the margin. There is pro¬ 
bably no significant change in the 
proportions of tiiese infirmities during 
the last decade \ but looking to the 
figures in all ft censuses together, 
there seems to be a general t^deucy 
for a decrease of recorded infirmi¬ 
ties dating the last 40 years. Consi¬ 
derations of time prevent the appli¬ 
cation of the proper statisticaL criteria for these apparent differences, and 
without such tests it would be unwise to regard any of the changes as indicative 
of fundamental improvement. 
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Insanity* 

196. The local disttibntion of insanity in the Punjab and Delhi is shown LmiI 
in the diagram below. This shows the frequency of the disease in three groups, 


f>tA.GRAM SS. 
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Llllorn 

Liwile 

JUfllllQ. 


OiAGRAM zl> 


aaiiiely for those diatricte in which there loca than 20 i tisane perflonfl per 
100,000 of isopiibitioii, tiioflc districts in which there s.re bctiveen 21 And 30 insane 
persons per 100,000 of popuiation, and lastly those districta ccmtaining over 30 
insane persona, per 100,000 of populatdon. In the preparatioti of this diagram 
the figures of Lahore hinatio asylum have been exclucfed, as it was not possiWo 
to refer all the inmates to their districts of birth. It appears that the Central 
Punjab is more free from insanity than either the Western or the Xorih*Eastern 
Punjab. The Jigiit thrown on the probable causation of itifanity by the vaiiatioii. 
in local distribution is diacassed by Rai Bahadur Pandit ILm idalien Kaiil, in 
paragraph 498 of the Census Report of 1911, but he has not mentioned in this 
connection the only predisposing cause which is likelj^ to afford an explanation 
of the moderate to high frequency of insanity in the hills, to wdt the existence of 
horeditaiy syphilis, known t<) be prevalent in those regioiLS, In considering the 
possible effects of consanguinity op the inheritance of the insane diathesis Pandit 
Hari Kishen Kaiil rightly points out that coutdn nuimage cannot he the sole 
cause as Hindus do^ not contract such alhances. The problem is further examined 
in Section II of this chapter in the present report, 

197, Diagram 39 given in the margin shows the number of Insane peiaons 

per lOO.fHH) of the total 
population for each isex 
of eai^h quinquomiial age- 
period, the figures mr 
vrhich are given in Subai* 
diary Table 111 at 
end of this chapter. The 
curve for males showa 
a steady' incrcaao up 
to 34 years after which 
there is an irregular 
decrease. As insanity 
is not often cured in 
the Punjab, the age-curve 
indicates that after the 
age of 34 mortality 
among insane males ih 
greater than that among 
the population at large. 
Amongst females the 
moat rapid increase ia 
shown from the ages of 
0—^19; and there is also a 
somewhat notable in¬ 
crease among the older 
females which may bo 
associated with the 
hardships to which wo¬ 
men in the Punjab who 
have passed the child¬ 
bearing age are subjected. 



198. 


The only lunatic asylum in the Province is situated in Dibc're, and 

the figures for tninatcs both male and 
female for the 10 years 1912—1921 
are shown in the margin. The in- 
creasing popularity of the insfltn- 
tion rather thau any increase in 
msanity in the general population 
ia indicated by the figures, ft seems 
probable that the common people do 
not Buffer fools as ^adly as they 
did in the past, and are more ready 
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to hand over their insane relatives to proper medical supervision. 
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deal-miitbm in » ^giiificanldy greater degree Ilian Hiiidiifl, imd this would explaui 
the Appearance of a relatively large amount of deaf-niutisni in tbe Weatem 
Punjab. The greatest amount of deaf-mutiani is, however, shown by the bill 
States an<l hilt districts of Chamba, Kangia, Simla, hlandi and Nahaii where the 
number of deaf-mutes exceeds ISO per 100,000 of the population. The Central 
Punjab, *3 ill the case of insanity, appears to be relatively free from this infimiity- 
■ * ■ DeahmutiQm has a very wide “ 
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NUMBER OF DEAF MUTES PER 100,000 OF 
total’j=opulatioh of^eachVex>or 

EACH AGE PERIOD. 

HALEi -- 


varying from 24 persons per 
in Slalerkotia to 372 person 
100,000 in the Kangra district. i ue 
proportion of deaf-mutiBiti per 
100,000 persons by natural divi¬ 
sions is shown in the margin. 

201, Diagram 68A(»4i»iit- 
shows the age-distribu- 
tion for quinquennial 
eiiode for males and 


r. 


'emales separately, the 
figures being baaed on 
those of Subsidiary 
Table HI, 
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Deaf Mutism- ^ • t 

1S9. The local distribution of deaf-mutism in the Punjab is shown m i««j ut- 
diagram 57. It is shown in Section II of this chapter that Musalmana suffer from ‘rHaqU**. 
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FtJKJAB CHSSfitS BXFOfttt 1^21- 


LomI diS' 
trlbullOD. 


Blindness. 

201. Diagram 59 gives the local diaiiibuticm ol blindness tvccoiniiig to 
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three gradea of frequency, per 100,000 of the population, namely, from 0—200, 
201—300, 301 and over. The district and States with the highest proportion of 
blindness are (yomprised in a strip starting from the Hoahiarpur d&trict on the 
N^orth'East and broadening out to Peiozepore and Hissar on the Rajputana hordei. 
Besides this strip the districts of Gui^aon and Dera Ghazi Khan have both over 
300 blind persona per 100,000 of popi^tion. The actual highest figure for blind¬ 
ness is shown by Pataudi {470 per 100,000} and it is followed by Gurgaon (419), 
Dajana (414), Kalaia (406), Jullimdur (392), Ludhiana (331), Hissar (367), Hoshiar- 
pur (342), Faridkot (323), Patiala (322), Dera Ohazi Khan (322) and Ferozepore 

202. Variation in the proportion of blind from one age-group to another 

is shown for each 
sex by quinquermial 
period in diagram 
No. 60 reproduced in 
the margin. Blind¬ 
ness being essentially 
a’disoase of old age, 
the curves for both 
males and females liee 
steadily for the higher 
age-groups. Only 55 
persons, 35 males and 
20femaJe&, ate record¬ 
ed as blind for agea 
below 1 year, aiid 
is evidence of Lhe 
rarity of congenital 
blindness. 
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NUMBER OF LEPERS PER 100.000 OF 
total population of each sex 


L«pro5T‘ 


and il«af-niatism the mouufcaiaoiia region of the Bimalayas has a relatively large 
proportion of iufimi persona. 

204. Diagram 62, printed in the iiiiugin, shows the distribution of leprosy^ ^«wri- 

by age in quinquennial age-" "“‘ 
periods for males anri females 


DiAcenm ez 


buiiop. 


. FOR EACH AGE'PEBIOLI. 

'wALtS ’ - 

f shales - 


A Cl pePLoc»s 


separately. 

In considering all the dlu' 
grams of local diatribution of 
inhriuities in the Punjab one 
ought to 1>ear In mind that there 
is a tendency t-o conceal the 
existence of the infiniuties of 
iiiBanityjdeaf-iuutiam and leprosy, 
and that therefore it is possible 
that the apparent rarity of these 
three infirmities in the Clentral 
Punjab is due largely, if not 
* wholly, to the greater sophistic¬ 
ation of the Punjabi in the 
Central Punjab aa compared to 
hta brethren in the Himalayan 
region and in the extreme West. 
This consideration does not ap^y 
to blindneas: as B^ifTerera from tliis 
infirmity are under na utigma: 
a large number of blind 
^ make their livelihood by 
a succeasful appeal to the 
sympathies of the charitable. 
"V^ether the greater frequency of 
recorded blindness in certain 


portions of the Punjab can be attributed to the concouiae of blind ^ggare 
attracted by tbe benevolence af the inliftbitante cannot be p^mtively 
but the posability should be borne in mind*^ If this is eo the di&grain of the 
distributioii of bEndness In the Punjab may be indicatiYe ol the areas in which 
reside tbo pious and the charitable. 


203. The local distribution of leprosy acconliug to 3 gratles of fr^neiwy ^ 

is shown in diagram 01 printed belowf, and as in the cjuse of both insanity 
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nTNJ&B CENSUS fiEFOBT, 192L 


OMBpaniiavt 
extut o[ 
iofl rally 
uoaaig 
Hindu ud 
Mnsilmans. 


Section IL—Coflsanguinitjf. 


205. It has been lUteady remarked iu paragraph 139 of Chapter VII 
that the Hludu utid Miisalmjm commiuiities which differ in no practice of evolu¬ 
tionary import so much iis in their observance of out-breeding imd in-breeding, 
oSer oxceptionoJ opportimitics for studying the good and evil results of cousin 
marriage. The data obtained from the special enquiry into over a thousand 
marriages among Musalnians in the Punjab show that hret-cousin Tuarriages form 
about -iO per cent, of all Musivlman nnirriages in At toe k, 3d per cent, in Ihuailfar- 
garh, 23 per cent, in Uutdaspur and in DelM. Possibly for pure Muaulman caatee, 
that is excluding those tri^s which are recent converts to Islam, a percentage 
of about 25 of firat-cmisin niarriagea would be found throughout the Punjab.* 

If there is any genetic effect of courin nntrriage wo should expect it to lie 
reflected, it nuiy l>e ever so dlndy, in the relative amount of iufirmities among 
Hindus and Mu^mans. Unfortimately intinnities have not been classified by 
religion, and we can make only an approximate reconstruction from Table XII-A 
wfiieh gives the infinnitiea by castes, bv grouping together the infirm of those 
castp^ wJiich consist wholly or almost wlioily of Hindus, or ^?ikh8. or ilusainians. 
II distinctively Hindu castes, 2 Sikh, and 17 ibstinctively Slusaiiuan castes were 
selected, and the population of each, and the numbers of infirm persons are shown 
in Suhaidiary Table The castes choeeu and the percentiige of the pereona 
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belonging to the 
particular reli¬ 
gion arc shown 
in the margin. 
The list of castes 
may be le^ti- 
mately criticised 
on the ground 
that among JIu- 
sahnaue a few 
coBtea such as the 
Meo and Sheikh 
include converts 
from Hinduiism: 
and, further, on 
the ground that 
by not comparing 
the figures for 


infirinit}- for each district 
probable aaaociation of infirmity with locality. The latter criticism seems of 
some weight as tlie distinctively Tlusalnian castes mostly inhabit the North- 
West of the Punjab, whilst Hindua are mostly to be found in the South and 
East, and the difficulty has been only partially met by dealing separately with each 
Natural Division of the Punjabi Witii these limitations in mind the proportion 
of each infirmity among Hindus and Jlusalmans will be compared. 

It is idle to compare the crude fibres of infij-mity without taking intO' 
account the errors due to the smaUneas of ^e samples. For instance, in the Hiuin- 
layan area there ore only 147 insane Hindu moles and 78 Hindu fenmlea as against 
Id insane Jlusalinfin males and 14 Hilusalnian females, so that by pure chance, say 
the chance o£ death, there might have been temporarily fevrar Musalman insane 
than the average, and this would entirely vitiate a direct comparison unl^ due 
regard were paid to the errors of random sampling, t If we are comparing tlie 

*Tbeiti Aftt ivo iourwi til/ entiT which mlbitiktc ti)|iiiiiwt cuid FihIIt, the 4 diEtriclA in which 

tbf CKlllMiTj wiP ffllrdf CaH hafrUy brpiticly ticatjpd aa ire^TwcntlltiW lit the 39 dwtrteti in the twu 

Suiccedlyp with 1,090 tbp-m ii itili (to ^ppccciA-hl? emot di» to mnchwn ■eTtn if t|ie 4 diAtrichi w?re» 

IT wt te ftmnf that th f trwt p-imitagp of itrei pwcond jW tc 

fi atABdATd ctTurol V*000 X i x‘j = 13*7 w 1'4 per cent. Ko fftr tlun ^ t^dom iiwphni^ AlIcfrtH Ihg 
tcAult thp perwntnijta of Ent-wtipuii cuirriA^ AinAag MunAlmHU c»ii h*nlly iw Wm Him or grpAtcr thkn 29,^ 

fThc error of TMdDm PAmpling " m octhiag^ mor^ tium wi cmw* mciAure of ihe ApprenAfed fwt %hAt 
ftDuli numbciA dc* not A* iiiiAtcrj*l for^ttcTalfcwtinft w oMr U yau bwii Jqcipa mAkr 2 
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eicbent of lepnisy among HinduB and MuaaLinanii m the lado-Uangetic Plain, the 
crude figures are— 

Nombkr of Lepers per Million akoro 
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1 ■ 
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and our first impulse la to conclude that amotig males, Hindus are more subject to 
the disease than MusabnanB, while among females the reverse is the case. 
Actually we find on oalcuLadon of the standard error of the difierence that the 
concluEion that Hindu males are more often leprous than Mueatman males Is 
probably true for the Indo-Gangetic Plain ; but for females there is no significant 
excess of the disease among Musalmans. 

Subsidiary Table V gives in full the ^trea for the proportions of the infirm 
a'moug the Hindu and Mu^man communities, the difierence in the pro^rtions, 
and the ratio of that difference to its standard error. Wherever that ratio is not 
at least 3 or over, no stgntfinance should he attached to a differential proportion 
of infirm, persons among tlie two communities. As, apart from the error of 
random aimpUng, a difierence of the proportionate number of infirm persons may 
arise from inaccuracies of the record, it will be wise to defer judgment as to 
the reality of some of the difierences which satisfy even the statistical criterion. 

Out of 32 cases for the 4 Natural Divisions and 4 infirmities, for males 
and females, there is a statistically significant difference in 14 cases, and these are 
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from blindness aud leprosy than do Muaaliuaus, but tbit ^[iisabnans ate, on the 
whole, more liable to deaf-mutiam than Kitidua. Hindus and Husulmans seem 
equally liable to insanity, no deduction unfavourable to the latter community 
luung juatified from, the single inatAnce (out of d possible iustances) of an execea 
of MuaaUnati Insane among inalea iu tho Indo-Gangetic Plain. 

fjo far then as this analysis goes there is nothing to show that consangui¬ 
neous murriages are prwluctive of an insane, blind, or leprous diathesis, tlie Hhidu 
coimuuiuty containing aa many iis, if not more persoiw infirm from these enusea 
than the Musalraan coramimity. 

The question of deaf-mutism is discussed in paragraph 207 below. 

In relation to the excess of blind Hiodus over the inimber of blind Musal- 


mans it is necessary to recall that blindness is essentially a disease of old age, 
and that the Hindu community is slightly more long-lived, judging from the 
crude figures, than the Jlusahnan. The mean age of Hindus at the present 
census was 25'7 years (males) and 24-1 (fertuilcs), as against 25 0 (males) and 24'3 
(females) for Musolmans : so this may account for a part of the result ofjaerved 
which is unfavourable to Hindus. 

306. Deaf-mutism is dealt witli separately in its relation to comsaugnlrdtj n«Ai-Bait3Bi» 
because it has been found that its occurrence among tlic off-spring of related 
parents is not very different from expectation assuming that denf-mntism arises 
from a single pair of recessive Mendelian elements, Proc. Boy. Soc. B., Vol, 

84, 1911).* For the analysis that follows the proportion of firat-cousin marriage 
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of 25 per cent, has been adopted for all four Katural Divisions of the thist 

hII |1 ifr A A JPU MB 1-L.m m hi V14^ 1'^ I"! I ^ " M 



{coin firat-couain marriages and non conaiingiimeoiis mtirnagea resj^ec-tively among 
Musalmaus ; ainl, os we know the proportion of deaf-mutes among the non.m- 
br6e<ling Hind n coinmnuity our results can be tested by eompanng it with the 
amount of deaf-mntiain among the off-spring of unrelaW Musalman parenta. 
The results obtained are conveniently exliibjted in the following nota- 

Let Dh be the observed proportion of deaf-mutes among the Xlusalman 

population generally. , , , . xt • 

Let d,„ be the cakulaied proportion of dcaf-muteK who are the offspring 

of non-conaanguineoiia msniages among Musaltnanfi. » « ■ r 

Let d'„ lie the cakuiated proportion of deaf-mutes who are the otiispnng ot 

cousin marriages among Muaalmans. , ».• i i 

Let Dh l>e the ^>served proportion of deaf-mutes among the Hindu popula¬ 
tion generally, a population which does not practice consanguineous niarnage. 

The calcidation has 1>een mode for each Natural l^yision ^ and 
for each sex separately. All results are expressed as so manj’ cases in a million 
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charat;ter its appearance among the non-inbreet^g section of the ilnsalman 
communib' is nearlv always les.s than among Hindus, who never marry their 
relatives. ' The onlv apparent exception is for females in the Himalayan Area, 
when the difference is far too amall to 1ms significant. It is higlily dcajrahle to 
make the whole calcuktioiis afresh for such diverse values of the percentage of 
cousin marriage among Mmmlnians as woidd lie found from a full enepur^ m 
each of the 4 Natural Divisions. 'I'he adoption of an all round figure of 25 per 
cent, of firebcousin marriage for all Natural Divisions is neceswtated by the 
paucitv of the inateriaU The results suggest either— 

(1) that Musalraans, apart from the practice of confiangiuneous mar¬ 

riage, are leas liable to deaf-mutism than Hindus, or 

(2) that deat-inutism cannot l>e associated with only a single pair of 

allelomorphic Mendclian elements, 

207. The cundition of Albinism, though it did not form part of the Cenaus 
enquin' has tieen so frequently attributed to consanguinity, of parentage, that 
it oeemed worth while to atteuipt to diacowr if it occurs more frequejitly among 
Slusalmans than Hindus. A report was o.sked for from all IJfputy Commis- 
sioncra as to the Albinos in their districts, and they were aupphed with photo¬ 
graphs of two typical Indian Albinos ♦ Unfortunately the lephes showed that 
many cases of " phnlheri or tencoderma had lieen mehided, and all tlieise 
cases numbering over 500, have had to be discarded with the exception of J3 
cases’reported by CoL Forster, Director of PiihUc Health, and two cases reported 
bv my Pemonal Assistant, one of which 1 iiaw luyeelf. The results are tabula¬ 
te in Subaidiarv Table VII. 15 cases (one of which from the description of 
symptoms of itcfiing and spreading of the whit© patehes given by Dr. Rasul, the 
Wstnet Medical Officer of Health. Rohtak. may be leucoderma) are too few to 

f%n Of the 15 10 are Musahnans, 5 tho €hildreii of 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
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OHATTIK X. 


ffUBSIDIAXT UBLES. 






SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— 





Sbciwing the pupulitiDn ind numbers of infirEit fur dUtinclively Hindu^ ! 

Sikh and Husalmaa cuUt .—eottmludeA 
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BCalefl. 
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RDSaiDlAST 






SU^DIART TABLE V. 




Sh.™s ih. ,ro,.r>i.n of ioHrmity «».»5 ®adu. »d M»«lm.n., th. Jill.r.n« d U.«. pr^<>rii.«. .nd 
^ ^ tb« rfttto of thii diffartnce to lit standard error. 
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OHAFTER X 


V 


SUUmiAEr TABUS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Showing number of pcrGon* by Etjc suffering from liugle sod duel tnOrmilies. 

i. PUNJAB. 
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i^v^-'FiguiEa ia bo^d tjpo kb for tinglC! iafiitniUei, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VU. 


List ol certain Albisos in the Punjab 19£3. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. 


aiN. Eefcnsac* to itartititt. SO*. CrfBia Iiwtrwtioni. 2W. CWmJ rt JtoimlioM in d-aHtet^w 
211. CUuEiiecMion of aail mcKleen Jiwntc{eraliii{; tctiiicanea. 2^ C^J Muaalmwx aorf &Hi 

C^los. 213+ ClMAiStitlkKi cMtia AOCOfdiEi^ to iliiMi triiitiaiial qccti|wt£Das- 214. puidc |01!+ 

Hofopiiuja Kdil Aa ^lO'Xudiuu^ 

208, Tho statistics relating to caste, tribe, nV/O and nationality are to be B«ter^H 
found in six o£ the Imperial Tables, Tbe chief of these is table XIl l, which ^ ****^^*^ 
shows by sex and leli^on, tho niunber in each caste for each district and State 

of the Punjab and Delhi. The other tables arc— 

Table IX wbicli gives the education by selected castes, tnbea or races 
for^4 n^fun divisions of tbe Punjab separately, namely, the 
Eastern Punjab, Central Punjab Hills, Central Pimjab Plains, 
and Western Punjab. The table diatinguishes Hindus, 
Musalmans, and Sikhs in each caste in which there are many 
representatives of each religion. 

Table Xll-A gives the Infirmities by selected castes, but unlike Tamo 
IX does not distinguish the religious grou^^ss. The data for 
infirmities for selected religions was specially compiled for tho 
purposes of the discussion of infirmities in paragraph 20G of 

Chapter X. , n 

Table XIITgives the data, for certain selected castes and tnliM, of civil 
condition for quinquennial age-groups, and distinguishes the 
religions and tribes in each caste. 

Table XVI gives the age-grouping of Europeans and Allied Races 
and Anglo-Indians. 

Table XXI gives the occupation of selected castes, tribes or races for - 
tho same local divisions as Imperial Table IX. 

Proportional figures are given in the Subsidiary Tables aa followa 

Subsidiary Table I ^ves the castes classided according to their 
traditional occupations, and 

Subsidiary Table II pves the variation in the number of persons composing 
the caste, tribe or race since 1881. 

209. The instructions to enumerators printed on the cover of the emimera- 

tion book road as foUowa:-- , m . tr- i « i t ^ ^ 

“ Column 8 (caste).—Enter the caste or tnbe of Hmdus, Mimalmans, Jams, 

Sikhs, Aryas, Brahmos and a^riginal tribes, and the race of Christians, Buddhists, 

Parsls, etc,'^ . • . * t* ¥ 

The supplementary instructions to Supervisors printed as Appendix I to 

the Code of Census Procedure 1921 go into great detail, and only a few- para¬ 
graphs of these instructions will be quoted hero :— 

^ “ The castes and tribes in this Province are well known. The nain<» of 

exogamous groups, or words indicating locality, occupation or titles should not 
be entered. Thus, Bania is a functional term, including many different tastes 
such as Aggarwal, Cswal, Mahesri, etc. Words like Bengali, ffindustani, Machasi 
and Nepali must bo rigorously tabooed. Musalmans are divided, not only into 
racial ^ups, such aa Sheikh, Sayad, Moghal and Pathan, but also into func¬ 
tional groups aa Julaha, Penja, etc. Names of functional groups should 
not be noted as tribes except where they are recognised as separate tribes, 

Lohars, Tarkhans. 

In respect of Foqlrs and Sadhns, who have abandoned their caste, the order 
to which they belong should be noted in this column...... 

When a person of low caste wishes to return himself as belonging to a high 
caste to which he obviously does not belong, e. a “ Tdi ” wishes to return hira- 
Bolf as a “ Moghal ** he should be shown as Mlonging to the caste or tribe to which 
bo is generally supposed to belong. Again if a " Jat or Sanar ” wishes to bo 
entered as ** Rajput he should not be entered as a Rajput if the people do not 
call him a Rajput. Trag Jats of Isa Khel should, for instance, not be returned 
as Niasi Pathans even though they should very much wish thia to be done.... 
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The fonctianal group of Sunars has frequcutly been treated as a caste, 
but this should be avoided as far as possible- Persons who have reoently jobed 
the profession and are not known a-s Sonars by Ciist e should be recorded as belong¬ 
ing to their original caste__ . 

Members of the Arya Samaj, who say that they have abandoned caste or 
do not wish to hare any caste recorded, may be entered as Arya by caste. 

No Sikh should 1^ pressed to nanae the caste to which he belongs if he does 
not wish to do so; m such cases the word *' Sikh ’* may be entered m this column. 

IVoinen. —^The caste or tribe of an uninarried girl will be the same as that 
of her father. In respect of a married woman the entiy^ should be us stated by 
her husband. No enquir}’’ should be iiiade as to the caste or triW of a woman 
before her marriage. Her present caste or tribe should bo asked and the answer 
taken down without question. Among Hmdus the caste of a woman wtU be that 
of her husband. But among Mohamadans the husband may, m some cases, 
like to have one of his wives put dow*n as Pathani, the .other as Jatti, and a third 
as a Bilochui. .....' 

In order to elimmate mcorrect classification an mdex of castes and tribes 
of the Poniab was prepared and circulated for the ^dance of district census 
officers. This index contabed the names of castes and tribes recognised as such, 
as weP as the names of certab sub-castes and clans, so that W'heu only the clan, 
or ffoiTc. was recorded m the schedule, it could always be referred to'its proper 
caste. List B contabed 42 local and geographical names and functional terms, 
for example, Baghban, Beldar, Dogra, Maniar, Paharia, Furbb, Sepi and so forth, 
which are not true caste designations. List C gave u number of synon^uns for the 
terms used m List A. 

While every efiort, therefore, was made to prevent >VTong entries ariabg 
from ignorance, yet a certam amount of maocuiacy w^as inevitable owbg to deli¬ 
berate misstatement. The common source of error under this head arose from 
cases b which a group of persons claimed to belong to a higher caste than that 
Giatoii far ^ they were habitually classihed. 

«iMratiom 1 & 2IQ. The chief claims for a re-clossification of caste which occurred b 
duiuimiGiis. present census are 

noted m the margin. 

The claims were dealt 
with m the following 
way:— 

(1) A deputation of 
K^ets, Rathis, etc,, who 
wished themselves to be 
styled Rajputs was 
received, and it was 
decided that there would 
be no objection to their 
being mcluded amongst 

Rajputs if ihe Ruling Rajput Chiefs of the places where the commmuty bos a 
majority did not object. Didereu: opbions were received and occordbgly 
wdth the permission of the Punjab Government the following heafl was 
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(3} Claim No. 4 was admitted, but it was too late then to issue in.stTuctioiis 
to diatrict officers, and the tables still record the number of ilahtons. 

(-1) After discussion with the representativea of the Brahman lioy Sabha 
it was decided that persona recording themselves oa Brohm Batt or Brahman 
Roi wU not Ijo grouped with Bbats, Bhataras, etc., os b 1011. 

The instructions to enumerators were— 

“ Peraons who described themselves as Brahnr Butt or Bra liman Koi 
should be recorded as such, they should not confused with Bbats or Bhat^was.” 

These instructions had been issued when a protest was received from the 
Doaba Brahman Bhat on the ground that many Bhats who liad no connection 
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with Brahman Bhats or Brahman Rob bad tak^ advantage of the inetructiona 
to record themseivea oa such. Duru^ compilation it waa found that only 3,666 
persona in the Punjab and 21 in Delhi had recorded thei^elvea as Brahma Bhat, 
and these were accordingly included among Ehat Hindus. 

{5) The claim of the Mohra Rajputs was also admitted. The deputation 
asserted that persona belonging to this community were to be found in the districts 
of Kamal, Ambaia, Rohtak and Hbsar and in the Jmd State, but on compilation 
it was found that only 3,226 persons returned themselves as Mebia Rajputs, and 
as these were not in the localities stated by the claimants all of them were included 

among Jhiwars in Table XIII. ■ r j 

The Kambohs represented by the “ .411 India Kambo) Conference wished 
themselves to be classed as Kamboja which, they said, was the correct name and 
the following instruction was, therefore, bsued i — 

“ Kamboh and Kamboj are different forms of the name of the same caste, 
which ever term is used by the persona themselves should be recorded.’' 

After compilation it was found that 146,687 peTBons recorded themselves 
as Kamboh and 52,038 as Kamboj. In Table XllI therefore, Kambohs have 
been shown as “ Kamboh (Kamboj) As mdieativc of the great store which 
certain communities set on caste may be instanced the fact that the Dmm^ 

Brahmans sent a deputation long after the Imperial Tables had been printed^Thia 
deputation claimed that the persona shown in Imperial Tabe XIII as Hindu 
Ramsarhias, totalling 5,156 males and 4,494 females, comprised mainly m the 
distnets of Hoshiarpur. Jullundur, Ludhiana and Guidaspur, should be dassM 
as Dhiman Brahmans. The deputation was informed that the head in Imperial 
Table XIII could not be altered at that kte stage, and no useful purpose would bo 

served by discuss'mg the merits of the claim. ^ . 

211 The classification adopted in 1891 was based on considerations ol aassinw- 
ethnology, histor)^ and function, and was discarded in 1901 in favour of a 
classification by social precedence. The enquiries that were made for tip purpose, disiai«g^iiw 
though they elicited a considerable amount of interesting information, roused **> 
hero and there a certain amount of reaentment.* 

In Imperial Table' XIII of the present report the various castes are shown 
alphabetically, and where more than one religion is returned by the members of a 
castct separate have given for each* In this caimection 

Mr. Middleton makes some very interesting observations, which, I quote in erieiMO, 

® W intention was to confine these chapters almost entirely to statistics. 

I was going to point out that the learned treatise on caste included in past cens^ 
reports (^ch are in reality quite extraneous and unnecessary as part of the 
census) has led to a tradition that the conaus Officer is an arbiter on caste questio^. 

I decline to take up that position, 1 would have given no decision m caste 
pnt^, but would have mentioned the aspiration of such people as the AMuwaliM 
mth all sympathy. I had intended pointing out that there is a very wide revolt 
against the classification of occupational castes i that these castes have been krgely 
manufactured and almost entirely preserved as separate castes by the Bntish 
Government. Our land records and official documents have added iron bands to 
the old rigidity of caste. Caste in itself was rigid airion^t the higher castes, but 
malleable amongst the lower, we pigeon-holed everyone by castes and d we could 
not find a true caste for them labelled them with the name of an hereibtary occu¬ 
pation. We deplore the caste system and its effect on social and economic 
problems, but wc are largely responsible for the system which we deplore. Left 
to themselves such castes as Sunar, Tarkhan and Lohar would rapidly disappeM 
and no one would suffer. The large number of people who have refused to rec^wd 
any caste at this census is a sign of progress and the breaking of customary bonds, 
it is no reflection on the admimstration of the census. Personally I am 
strongly in favour of all caste statistics being abandoned at the next census, though 
in this I probably go further than most Europeans, Government’s passion for 
labels ancl pigeon-holes has led to a crystallisation of the caste ^system, which, 
except amongst the aristocratic castes was really very fluid under indigenous rule. 

There is no justice in labelling a Government official whose ancestors have 
worked in similar capacities as a Snnat, a Tarkha n or by any other term deireting 

*Thw tlu pflatosted bdag With |tbo distillcn cd wiM). The 

rcKoted dtaerkbod u AdkiaFfi Sbchlu a i&lxim la tfaa Covscii dl I&IL 
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a menial occupation with which his family haa no connection whatever. Nor is 
there an y good to be obtained from comtant reiteration of the doubtful fact that 
Ahluwalias are of the diatiUiug and wine-aeiling caates. 

If the Government would ignore caate it would gradually he replaced by 
aomething very different amongst the lower caatea. It la the inflexibility of the 
lower cartes more than of the higher that paralyses the Indian’s effortaat economic 
salvation, and that inflexibility is not inherent in the caste system itself.” 

While there is much in Mr. Middleton’s argument, it is going ttm far to 
saddle Government nith tlie responsibility for maintatning caste distinctions and 
the recognition of caste is a fac too radical and inherent social phenomenon to bo 
materiaUy affected by the mote or less academic classification adopted for the 
purpose of the Census reports. Here and there a printed record of a tradition or 
nistoiical practice may retain a community in the bonds of an effete institution, 
but in the case of caste distinctions it is very' doubtful whether these would be 
mamtainod simply on the strenrth of the Censuii statistical tables, were the progress 
of social evolution to require their abolition. It niay indeed be argued, and bas 
been argued that Govenunent, so far from maintaining the caste system, has been 
one of the chief agencies in destroying it. By the introduction of W eatern Art, 
Sciences and ideas, many of the old village industries Lave become unprofitable, 
and people from all castes have flocked together in increasing numbers in mdls, 
mines and workshops, w'ith the result that the traditional caste has been abandoned 
together with the traditional occupation. The increase of trade and commeTce 
and of railway trausport, which has brought into contact aU grades of the com¬ 
munity, has tended towards the same end. Likewise Western Education has 
fostered the idea of equality, and education no longer remains the monopoly of 
the higher castes. On the whole, therefore, it appears to be nearer the truth that 
Government, so far from setting up and maintaining caste bamers, bas, by ita 
political, educational and economic activities, tended to produce a disintegration 
of the caste system. 

- ^ " 212, The marginal 

statement shows tho 
castes of the 3 great 
communities which 
contribute 60,000 or 
more to the popula¬ 
tion of the Punjab 
province. The ac¬ 
tual total strength ia 
shown as well as the 
percentage of the 
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Thecftstes which include the fewest of other religions are the Majthabi (OS'S 
per cent, of Sikhs), Kamgarhia (87*2 per cent of Sikhs), and Mahtam (67-0 per 

which show great admixture of all three religioua communities are 
the Jat (19*3 per cent. Hindus, 47*3 percent. Musalmans, 33*4 per c«mt. SikK) 

Rainut (27-7 per cent. Hindus, 70-7 per cent, Musalmaus,) Kumhar (28*7 
per cent. Hind^, 67*2 per cent. Mnaalmans), Gujjar (25*3 per cent. Hindus, <4*2 
Ser cent. Masalinam) and Nai (29 9 per cent. Hiudns, 00-7 cent. MusalmanB). 

£ was to be expected, the functional castes, sneh as Kumhar, Tarkhan, t-uj* 
jar, Kai, Lohar and Jitlaba contain a great proportion of two or mote of the 

main leligioua comraunitiea. , » i ■ « 

As regards the pure Hindu castes tlie Dhanak belongs espcciaUy 
ffindostan fmd not to the Punjab proper, and is confined to the South-East 
the Province, It is a low caste trilje and even the Chuhra is said to look down 

it. The Rathia are said by Mr, Rose to be . u-. . r *i. 

(1) a tribe of data in Rohtak who are among the old mhabitanta of the 

tract, and claim to be by origin Tanwa Rajput or , . _ , 

(2) a caste of lUjputa found m the ^ngra Hills and m Chamba, 

According to Hutchison the Rathis 

“ as a hill tribe, are older than the Brahmoa and Rajputs, who came from 
the plaiiifl at a latter period; and we may safely conclude that the oldest strata 
amon*^ them are descended, either directly or by the half-blood, from the early 
Aryan colomsts of the hills. The first Aryan immigrants, as we now know, inter- 
m^ried freely with the aboriginies, resulting in a fusion of the two races from 
which may have sprung the various low caste tribes now forming such an impor¬ 
tant part of the population. But the completeness of the fusion was not at aU 
times uniform, and later waves of immigration may have remamed more or less 
isolated formiiiE the nucleus of the community which now comprises the Th*knre 

and Rathis...-.^^7- therefore, regard the Thakurs 

and Rathia as being now a conglomerate people, ropreMnting tho ultimate 
product of the welding together of many <^fierent contributions to their ranks. 

' The term Aiya refers to those Hindus who have adopted certain religioua 
beliefs and, therefore, naturally, does not include any Musalmans or Sikhs. Of 
other nearly pure Hindu tribes the Brahman (99'4 per cent), Kanet (97*2 per cent), 

Aliir (98*5 per cent.), Dsgi and KoU (99*4 per cent.), Ghirath (99*3 per cenM and 
Mali (95*9 per cent) may be mentioned. Of the purely Hindu caat^, the Rathj, 
the Kanct, the Dagi and Kofi, and the Gl^ath are residents of the hiUa, and 
were, therefore, more Ukelv than Hindus in the plains to resist conversion. to 
Islam. On the other hand,'the absence of any pure Sikh castes is to be attnbuted 
to the fact that Sikhism was a religion adopted by Hindus, who would naturally 

retain their original caste. » ^ 

213 As pointed out in paragraph 212 no attempt has been made at tma cii«ific»- 
Census to g^oup castes according to their social standing, but m Subsidiary Table 
I an oilortTias been made to classify them as far as possi ble according to thei r tradi- tso'r cndt 
tional occupations. The subject will be dealt vnih in detail in Chapter XII, and 
it will suffice to refer here to the groups in each province according to occupa¬ 
tional classification. The list is 
given in the margin. 

214, The variation in popida- vuiinimi 
tion of the various castes since ^“** ®*^ 
1831, is exhibited in Subsidiary 
Table II appealed to tlij.s chap¬ 
ter, and these variations should 
be compared with a figure of 5*6 
per cent, increase in the total 
population of the provinces, 

Pdnjab and Delhi. The more 
noticeable uLcrea.*ies are found in 
the case of the Kamboh (-hi 5*3 
pet cent.), Khokhar (+16*4 per 
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cent.), Mahtam (+15*3 per cent.), Mussalli ( + 16*6 per cent.), Qureshi (+40*2 
per cent.), Bathi (+20*7 per cent.), Khoja (+381 per cent.), and Rajput 
(+16*6percent.); while marked decreases are shown by Chuhra (—17*4 per 
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cent.), Dumna (~49'0 per cent), Ghiiath (—19*9 per cent), Kanet (—28'6 per 
cent.) and Sunai (—17'9 per cent.). 

Whether these vamtions ore significant, and U significant to what causes 
they are to be referred, would require more examination than is possible at the 


present stage. 


Simptiii* *■ 215.'^ Imperial Table XVI gives the data for sex and age of the European 

Anglo-Indian population for each district and State in the Punjab. The 
distribution of Europeans and .Allied Races in the various districta of the Punjab 

Europoaiw ud la IKttntti of tbe FuiiJ«t^ flbo^TO ^ 
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Ainb*!*. the greatest 
number of 
Europeans. 

No other com¬ 
ment on the 
figures is re- 
quiied. The 

r ' total num- 


her of British eubjects of European and Allied races, including Armeuians 
was 21,546 compriaiog, 15,860 malfia and 5,686 females. Of the total, 
number of persona 21,154, or over 98 per cent., reside in British Territory, No 
definition of the term Anglo-Indian was adopted for the preparation of the 
Census Schedule. The total number of Anglo-Induma record^ in the Census 
‘. 1 / is 4,499 (2,397 males and 2,102 females). The districts of Lahore, 

Ambala, Kaw^pin^ and Multan alone include more than 100 Anglo- 
7 Indians' each. If the term Anglo-Indian is to include all those who 

' have Indian and English blood in their veins from their recent ancestry 

■ then the census figiSes seem remarkably small, and there appears to be 

no immediate prospect of obtaining the correct number of persona who should 
be classed as Anglo-Indians in this sense. The total number of persons 
returned as of European and Anglo-Indian descent is 26,454 wl^e the number 
of persons teturmng one or other European languages as their mother tongue 
was 27,075. The agreement is as close as could be expected. 
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CHAPTER XM 


Occupation and Industries. 

SECTION 1.—GENIAL SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONS. 


310* Rotcrence to 217. stkimKrAtioa «id iaJiMiilm* SIS* Suhcnw of 

eliHlfleation, GeiwriJ distiibiition cil <weupwt^^ in tlio provinow. 22fl» Piuijnli indiutneo. 32 U I>jIM 

iodostiieft. 222. EconOdiiQ oron^ckiaTi^ af ottupftUciui.. 223. Tlio premier panttem at A^oulturo. 
224. InduxtjrEw other tbui oe]d0iilti±^ Treoffpiiiiilt^ 225. T^ade. 227.. Public i dirririiit faretign end liberal 

ijttf. 22S. MbcelJaaeoUfl oecup^ioos. 

SECTION IL—LOa4L DISTRUaUTlON OF OCCUPATIONa 

220. Inti^ajetory^ 23Q. LocftJ di^tributioo ol Agricultnrr. 23 L Lo^ diitcibiitiop of iiidiiiitrieo. 
232^ Lcroal distdhutioa of ttnde. 233* l^al diitdbntiop of priHte and Eniiiidtertt* 231^ Local didtribtition of 
beggaifl, vagroats^ wilobee and wiwd». 235^ DiBtribdtioii vj natural diTidona. 


SECTION ni.^OMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS CENSUSESL 


336. DifficnltioA ol oooipamoa- 237.^ Chan^ in the nuMber and diatzjbgftloii d money-li^iidera* 
23S. Summary of cbingca aiiioe 1011* 


SECTION IV.—OOCtfPATIONS BY CASTE AXD FEMALE OCCUPATIONSL 
23 9L FHncipaJ occupation of each cute. 240. Occupaliooa ol wonmn* 


SECTION V^THE INDUSTRIAL CENSUS. 


241. NatfLn!i of the atatlatici. 242. Number of JndqstrlBl aatal^iAbrntnia and cmploycoiL 243. Local 
diatributiou of lodiutrtAS. 244. Vination In oaUblbhmciitit cmplojiDg 2d or mule penom iiimiandl92L 
213. Caate ol ownera^ mana^em, and vorheia ibindufitriai ^tablunnmntfl* 245* Power-plant Ln ludpatdal ta^ 
tiahmentn. 247. Elmdloomi]- 


SECTION VL-^-OONDrnONS OF LABOOR AND COTTAGE INDCSTRIE3L 

34S. Introductory. 240^ Economic oondilioue of laboor* 2c0* Ov^rcrowdioK of Ubomtia In tnvita 
aud other Industrial centrea^ 251, Outage iodmlTin* 252. SpecalatiTV. 


Section t.^Generat survey of occupations^ 

216. Tlie stotiatics of occupation and industries will be found in Imperial ti.iinneu 
Tables XVII to XXll. Table XVII is a genera! table, abowing Hie number of •* **■•**•«•• 
persons following each group of occu|iation, according to the scheme of classifica¬ 
tion prescribed by the Census Commjssioner, for each district and State, and for 
the four cities of Lahore, Amritsar, Multan and Delhi. Table XVIII shows the 
subsidiary occupation of persons whose principal occupation is agriculture. This 
table is sub-divided into three parta for (1) rent teceivera, (2) payers and 

(31 farm servants and field labourers. ^ * 

Table XIX gives the munfaer of persons pumiing cmliain selectetl subsi- 
,diary occupations combined'with certain principal occupations. 

Tabfe XX shows the distribvition of occupations bv religion for each pro¬ 
vince as a whole, and for the cities of each province. ' ^ 

Table XXI furnishes particulars of occupations of selected castes and races 
in areas where they are especially numerous or otherwise important. The occu¬ 
pations are arrang^l under 13 main heads which correspond to the sub-classes of 
the scheme of classihcaiion. 

Table XXII which embodies the results of the induatrial census is tlivided 
into seven parts:— 

S province as a whole the number of persons employed 

m each land of industry, diatinguiahing between industrial estabUshmentsin wMch 
mech^cal power is used, and those in which it is not, and classifying them 
according to the mimber of persons employed, ^ 
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Part 11 gives the district figures without the classification of establishmenU 
according to power and number of persons employed given in Part 1. 

Port Ill gives the classification of industrial eatablishnients according to 

the claM of owners and managera. , , i j 

Parts IV and V deal with the caste, race, and birth-place of skUlod and 
unskilled workmen respectively in selected industries. 

Part Vf furnishes details of the power eini>loyed in factories. 

Part VII gives the numl)er of looms in use in textile eatabliahmcnte. 

The salient features of the statistics are exhibited in the following two 
seta of Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter:— 

OceupitloDal Subsidiary Tabks. 

I. General diatributioa by occupation (Punjab and Delhi). 

IL Dietribufeicin by occupation in Natural Divisions. 

IIL Difetribution of ago cult ural, iuduatrial* comnicrdaJ and profefifiional population 
in Natural Dividons, Dbtricte and States. 

IV* Occupatiouft combined \vith agriculture (where agriculture m the ^ubeidiary occu¬ 
pation). , , - 

V* Occuparion combined withagcicultiire (wliere agrimdture is the pnncjpal occura-^ 

■tion}. TV. ■ I 

VI. Occupation ol females by fiub-elasaes and aeleebed orders and groups (Punjab 

and Delhi), 

VIL Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901. 
yni. Occupations of selected castes (Pimjsb and DelW). 

IX* Number of persons cmploj'cd on the 18th March 1921 on Bailirays and in the 
Irrigation Departcoentj in the Punjab and Delhi. 

IX-A. Number of persons employed in the PoBt OflSoc and Telegrapb Department on 
the 18th March 1921 in the Punjab and Delhi. 




IndiulriaL Subsidiary Tmbks. 

1. Distributiod ot industries and persons employed. 

11. Particulars of establishmcnta employing 20 or more persons in 1911 nnd 1921. 

IIL OrganiBation of estabUsbmente. 

IV* Place of origin of sldlled employees. 

V* Place ol origin of unsldlled employees* 

VI. Distribution of certain races in certain ioclutitrial efitahJishruente* 

Vn. Profiortional diatributiou of adtdt women and of children of each sex in different 
industrieSp 

VIII. Ebatribution of power. 

Actual entries of occupation teturned are given according to groupa and lu 
alphabetical order in Appendix B to Part IV of the Census Report* 
ol 217. The system of enumeration was the same as in 101L Of the 16 


loIorcaAtlCD. 


Ocoin ATTOTs OR oy stiP’ 

SIFTl^OP OP 40TI7AL VOSlRtM. 

For 

tbo uooflp«i>on qI 
tbB workjQin by 
wiuitd aupporifld. 

PtLaedpAU 

SaWdiu7k 

V 

10 

ri 

1 



as given in the margin. In column 
9 was to lie entered the principal 
occupation or means of livchhood 
of oU persona who actually did work 
or carried on business whether x>er- 
Homlly or by moans of servants, or 

_ who lived on the income of private 

property or on their pensions, etc. Column 10 ivas reserved for any occupation 
which the actual worker, ahown in cohinui 0, might pursuein addition to his princi¬ 
pal occupation, or for any auppleiuentary means of livelOiood which he might 
possess. It was speciaUy laid down that Column 10 wi^ to be left blank in the 
case of dependants, or those persons who had no additional occupation. In the 
of women, children and old or infirm persons who did not do work or carry 
on business, either personaUv or by means of servants, the principal occupation 
of the head of the family or other person who supported them was to be shown in 
column 11. These genetal instructions were supplemented as in l &ll by special 
dictions issued regarding the filling in of each colunm. The directions put 

bnefiy were.^^^ oiunin ft.—Only those women and children should be shown 
as workers who* help to augment the family income. To illus¬ 
trate this rule it was stat^ that a woman who looked after 
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her house and cooked the food was not a worker but a depen¬ 
dant whereas a woman, who collected and sold firewood 
or cowdung \vaa thereby adding to the family income and 
should be shown aa a worker. Similarly, a woman who regularly 
&s 3 ldt«d her husband in bis work the wife ol a potter who 
fetches the clay from which he makes his pots) waa an actual 
worker, but not one who merely rendered a little occasional 

( 2 ) 

be maue ooiween me uuici.uiiu —- 

occupation foUowed should bo recorded. In the case of clerks, 
the occupation of their employers muat be shown. Persona 
Uving on agriculture must be distinguished as rent receivers 
(nialifc) and rent-payers {mazaM), , 

Column 10 —Where a man has two occupatiom the pnnmpal one is 
that on which he relies mainly for his support and from which 
he gets the major part of his income. Subsidiary occupation 
Bhould be entered if followed at any time of the j^ar (whether 
foUowed throughout the year or during a part of it). 


VaOTe^wordslike “ Labour ” or “ Service”' or shopkeeping should 
be avoided. In the case of service, distinction ebould not only 






In spite of the clear instructions issu^, and of the trouble taken by distnct 
officers to train the enumerators, the entnes returned ^ the 
free from doubt. In numerous casea, particularly m the Multan diatnct, 
terms like " Labour " and " Service " were used, and such entries for want of ei^t 
specification were classified as belonging to the gener^ group. It ^ tbia 
rea^n that the number returned under the head Insufficiently desenbed occu¬ 
pation ” is excessive. 


The compilation of Table XVII showing occupations of population was 
very difficult, and every precaution was'Jaken to make it ^ accniate aa p^- 
ble' An alphabetical index of occupation was pre^md m Urdu on the bams of 
the index supplied by the Cenaus Commissioner. The t^k of marking the occu¬ 
pation entered in tbe'serters’tickets of Table XVII with the group numher was 
^trusted to one Inspector, who was placed m i:hnrge of a batch of selected com¬ 
pilers trained previously for this purpose. The work of the Inspector was su^r- 
vised by the Personal Assistant who was m general charge of the compilation office, 
men this branch of the work waa finished, the group totals were transferred 

to t!ie compilation sheets. 


CItMM 

j3ab-cilA»«s 

OrdifT? 

Chnoiap* 


91R. Tlie table in the margin shows the number of clafises, sub-daaaes, 
- - -- orders and groups into which occupa¬ 
tions were e^amted at the last four 
censuses. The only alterations in 
the classes since 1011 is that arising 
from the inclusion of sub-class 0 
(persons living on their income) in 
mass D instead of class C. This 
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the figures in that table in columns 1,013 to 1,01S must be diminished by the 
figures in the correspondiiig columns 1,203 to 1,208 of sub-clasa 9 : the correapond- 
ing colnmna for the totals in ekss D must be increaBed by the same figures. 


The only change in the orders is the addition of order 66 “ other unclaaai- 
fied non-productive industries ". T^en we come down to the groups however 
there is a considerable increase in their number as well as a shuffi^ of occupations 
lietween the groups. It is dear, therefore, that while comparison between the 
numbers of persona engaged in the various classes, sub-daaaes, and orders of 
occupations for the years 1911 and 1921 is feasible, it is very difficult indeed to 
make a comparison of the occupationa m the different groups. So far as progi^- 
give changes are concerned we are not in a position to make a comparison with 
the conditions obtainiiig prior to 1911. 
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.-w- 219. The statement noted below cxliibits the actual and proportional 

distribution o! population of the pr^fvmces by occupational classes and sub-classes, 
the sunnorted nonulation mcliuliag liotli actual workers and dopendante. 
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The above clktribiitioa b axldbited grapldcally in Dia^am 63 bdow :— 
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BuoMb la- 220. Prom the statement and illustrative diagmm the premier 
4 uitiit«. trliich agriculture holds among the industries of the province is clearly ^ 

60'5 per cent, of the population depending on agriculture for their n^eans of 
subsistence. Out of a total of 15,213,502 persons supported by the production 

acted by the exploitation 
^loitation of animals 
agncultuie for their liveli- 
The total number of workers 


of raw materials no less than 15,191.205 personH ate snp^rted 1 
of aniinals and vegetation; of the persons engaged in the expl 
and vegetation 99*9 per cent, depend on pasture and agnculti 
hood, and O'l per cent on fishing and hunting;. . 

and dependants supported by ordinary cultivation (as distinct from the growii^ 
of special products and market gardening, forestry and raising of farmstock) is 
14,775,303. Over 12^ millions, or almost exactly half of the population, are 
ordinary cultivators ; just over 1 million, or 4 per cent., live on the iucomne from 
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the rent of agricultural land; 2 per cent, of tlie population or 606^000 are farm* 
aervants and their dependant, and 028,000 (2| per cent.) belong to the group 
field-labourera and their dependants. Only" S9'5 per cent, of ^e pop^dation depend 
on emploTment other than agriculture for their means of liveliiw>od ; of the« 19 
per cent, are engaged in indiistries of difierent kinds (5 per cent, in industries of 
dress, 4 per cent, in textile industries and the remainder in other industries). 

The number registered under the head Transport is 467,000 (2 per cent, of the 
population). Of the tottd population aupportod by transport as a means of occu¬ 
pation 408,333 persons (84 per cent.) arc einploytKl in transport by road and rml; 
trade supports nearly 7 per cent, of the population; public administration and 
liberal arts 3‘8 per cent. The misceilaneous class accounts for 7*5 per cent of the 
population. Professional beggars alone number 585,180 or nearly four times aa 
many as public serv'ants, civil employees and their dependants), and it actualiy 
exceeds the total number of persons (535,314) supported by all the professions and 
liberal arts put together. 

221, The population of the Delhi Province recorded for the 1921 census 

was 488,188, of whom no less than 304,420 live within the limits of the niunici^- 
ity, the Imperial Area, old and new cantonments and chi I line®, thus leas than 
38 per cent, of the Delhi Province lives ui rural areas, and it is not therefore surpri¬ 
sing to find that only 29 per cent, are dependent on cultivation. Indus tries support 
31 per cent, of the population, trade 15*5 per cent., and misceUaneous occupations 
11 percent,, of which domestic service accounts for 4*8percent., and professional 
beggars less than 1 per cent., comparetl w*ith 2 3 per cent, of profe^ional beggi^ 
in the Punjab. Whether this disproportion in the number of beggars m the 
Punjab as compared \sitli the Delhi Province is due to the absence of cliaTitabfe 
sentiments in the latter place, I am unable to say. _ 

222, National prosperity is generally measured by the value and variety reonouio 
of a eountrv's material possessions, its food, and houses; by^^e mechamcal 
power at its diapoaal, its instruments of precision in use for scientific rewarcb and ptuons. 
for the practical arts of navigation, medicine, surgery, and warfare • by its objects 

of luxury and virtue, its books, its paintings, its music, its ornaments, and by ita 
games. 

Now the material resourcea of no country, even of such vast extent as the 
United States of America, provide all the requiaitea of modem civilisation in its 
higliest form, and some of them have to be brought from abroad. As 
imports have to ^ paid for by exports, it is clear that unless a countTy )im the 
most exceptional variety of natural resourcea it cannot be prosperous without 
exports. It is conceivable for example that .America endowed as she is with coal, 
iron, cotton, wood, and water-power, would be fairly prosperous without exporting 
anything ; but the Punjab, for half a century at least, is hardly likely to produce 
a tithe of the varioua articles which moderu civilisation demands, and without 
exports would have to forego most of the benefits which motieru civiliaation 
confers on the nation which can buy outside the confines of its own borders. 

Thus from tlie sfemd-point of natural welfare the various occupations may 
bo grouped into (1) occupations concerned wholly or partially with exports, (2) 
occupationa concerned solely in the production of articles of loc.'il eonauniption. 

It would be foolish to assert that one group is more important than the other ; 
both (iroups contribute to tlie natural well-being; but it is the occupations that 
lead to export that are the safer gauge of t hat surplus production of wealth which 
every natioJi must secure if she is to Ij^ prosperous, 

This conception leecis to the economic croaa-cieavage hy virtue of ivbicli 
all ocoupationa may he regarded 3 ^ productive of am exportable surplus or not* 

It nitiy l>e objected^ that theoretic[dly there is ne e^^ononiie distinction between 
the latoiir of a man who grows 5 acres of wheat of which one acre is exportaDle 
turpi us, and that of a umn who grows tobacco fox his o>vn consumption, both add 
to the gross wealth of the province; but only the fomier adds to its net wealth, 
that is to its transferable capital. A.S it is the accumnlatjon of capital which 
enables great developments in industries to proceed, the distinction appears to 
be valid, in spite of its reaembiance to tlie ihKtxines of the Physioemtic Schooh 

Now taking the figures fox 1920-21 the value of all the artiebs exported 
from the Pnnjub was about 40 crorea of rupees of which only 3 groups of articles 
fliipplted exports of over 1 crore ol rupees, these grains and pulses (23 crorea) 
oilseeds {l| crorea) and raw cotton (4i ergres). Thus these three agricultural 
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products (food-grains, cotton and oilseeds) together provide about 75 per cent, 
of the total value of the provineial escports. Of the rcmaimng iO crores of rupe^ 
worth of miiiual cxport-Sy raw iiiateTials form tiie larger proportion + P 

important artieles Dianufactured in the Punjab which are eDcported are chcnncals- 
(11 laca), leather (11 lacs)j iron and steel (48 lacs) and sugar (82 lacs). Ihus the 
province moved but a very little way tovards tlie preparation^of its natural 
products fot iuunediflt'C liuiiiou us 6 } aud we ivrc justified, therefore, in sti^iiig tiiAt 
the extwrtable suiplua, and, in conseciuence, the wealth of the province is depen¬ 
dent almost whoUy on agrieulture, and that udthoat the production oi that excess 
quantitv oi law material the annual increase in the wealtli of the province crorea 
would'Ije diminshed hy nearly 35 crores of rupees. If, therefore, the Puujah le ta 
forego the value of its exported agricultural produce, while mamtauung ita aunual 
income, there would have to be a gigantic development of industrial enteqiciM 
so as to balance the lefts of 30 crores or more which is annually exported from the 
pmince as raw material. Such a development seems to be out of the question. 

during the next decade. , 

Th*pr». 223. It has already l>een noted that agriculture supports over 60 jier 

mia vtsuioo Qf the population of the Punjabi Of the total niunljcr (15,101,205) supported 
»[ vriAaiim ^j^j^ture 35 per cent, are actual workers, male and fenide, and a large pro* 
portion of tbese are peasant proprietors» Hut tho Punjab is by no means vhoUy 
n country of peasant pro'prietors, and according to Mr. Calvert, there is an increasing, 
tendency for it to become a country of petty landlords bring on rent. This ten¬ 
dency is very marked in the figures of tlie last decade, as the number of ^rsons 
living on income from rent of agricultural lands has increased from 620,000 in 1911 
to 1 008,000 in 1921. On the other hand the numbers of farm servants ^d field 
labourers has actually decreased from 1,102,000 in 1911 to 1,134,000 in 1921. 
Mr, Calvert writes;— 

" 1 am inclinefl to tliink that the increase in rent-receivers is to a con¬ 
siderable extent covered by persons who are able to represent 
themselves as living on rent owing to the rise in prosperity. 
Eawalpindi and Jhelum have amassed large sums during the 
War; Lyallpur, Shahpur and Gujrat have amassed wealth by 
the rise* in price of agricultural produce. The decline in 
laboureiB and the increase in the number of tenets indicate 
a tendency to rent the land rather than cultivate through 
hired labour." 

Mr, Calvert estimates the number of ownera of holdings of over 48 acree. 
to be about 200,000. If we take the number of pemons per family m 4 5, that 
is to sav, equal to the number of persons per occupied house in the Punjab, the 
number of arsons supported by the rent of agncultural lands will be about 
900,000, whwh agrees very closely irith the 830,000 shorni for total workers and 
dependants by the census figures. ^ _ 

inenstries 224. lyhen the importance of agriculture to the w'ealth of tlie province 

appreciated, the fact that other industries exist in the Punjab may be 
noted. Some of these are actually important, but the majority of them can 
only be regarded at present as in their iniaacy, and are therefore only of potential 
value to Uie province. Of the 281 per cent , of persons engaged in the prepara¬ 
tion and supply of material substances just over two-thirds are engaged in industries 
the proportion of workers and dependants among the different industries being,, 
as nob^ in the maigm. Thus the most important industries at the moment are 

those that come under the head "indust¬ 
ries of dress and the toilet,^’ textiles, 
wood, ceramics and metal industries. 
Of those engaged in industries of dr^ 
and the toilet, shoe, boot and sandal 
makers provide no less than 51-2 per 
cent., wmle bar^rs, hairdressers and 
wig makers provide 26*1 per cent., and 
tailors, milLiners, dress makers, damera. 
and embroiderers of linen 12*2 per cent. 
Washing, cleaning and dying provides 
for 14*6 per cent, of persons, under 
this head. 
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The chief textile industry is that of cotton-ginning, Bpinrang, sizing and 
weaving which provides for no less than 93 per cent, of persons engaged in the 
manuftwtnre of textiles. The only other textile industry of present importance 
is tL»t of the manufacture of rope, twine and etnng; but the industiies of fibre 
preparation, wool-carding and spinning, silk-weaving and spinning, and 
the preparation of lace, crepe, and embroideries are all probably capable of a 
large amount of dev©lopn;eat, and are potentially important. 

Of those engaged in wood industries, caipeutera, turners and jomera pro¬ 
vide 80'I per cent., while basket-makers and tbatchcra and workers in bamboo 
and reeds support 17'4 per cent, of persons. 

Of those engaged in ceramics the vast majority are provided by the potters 
and earthen-pipe and bowl-makers (79*4 per cent.) and brick and tile makers 
(19-4 per cent.), wiiUe there are 09 per cent, of persons engaged in the manufacture 
of glass bangles, glaaa beads, and necklaces and glass eaistuds. The glass industry 
generally, i^ich had a splendid opportiuiity during the w'ar and the absence of 
Austrian competition, has failed to make much, if any, progre.sg. 

Of the workers in metal the vast majority are employed in the manufacture of 
implements and tools of iron (sa-4 per cent.), while next come the workers in braas„ 
copper and bell-metal (19*1 pm* cent.). Workers in other metals except precious 
metals (tin, zuic, load, quicksilver, etc.) provide only 0*5 per cent.of all workers 
in metal. The number of goldsmiths and silversmiths lias not been recorded 
independently and they appear under onler 18, group 98, as “ workers in precious 
stones and metals, enamellers, imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc." As 
this group comprises no less than 175,699 persons, it seems likely that goldsmiths 
and silversmiths and their dependants exceed 100,000 in number. 

The production of chemicals may be referred to os a potentially important 
and growing industry for which there may be a great future in the Sub-Hiraalayan 
region when the supply of electric power from the Himalayan foothills has become 
an accomplished fact, at anything bke the cheap rat© (150 rupees per kilowatt 
year) estimated by the experts, (n particular the production of mtrates from 
atmospheric nitrogen may beconie a source of great wealth to the province. At 
the present moment the vast majority (94‘4 per cent.) of persons engaged in che¬ 
mical industries depend on the manufacture and refining of vegetable oils. The 
manufacture of soap, candles, lac, cutch, perfumes, and misccUaneous drugs account 
for 2*1 per cent., the manufacture of matches and explosive materials for 1‘7 per 
cent., and the manufacture of aerated and mineral waters and ice 1*3 per cent, of 
the persons stmported by the manufacture of chemical products. 

2*25. T^e total number of workers and dependants under the head transport 
is 487,660, and these form 6'9 per cent, of those engaged in the preparation and 
supply of matorial substances. 

Of those engaged in occupations under the sub-class transport, workers 
and tlieir depeudants eugagod in transport by toad account for just over one-half, 
while railway employees account for one-tliird, tlie remaining one-sixth being 
made iip of workers and their dependant.H engaged in transport by air {01 per 
cent.), transport by water (US per c£:nt,), and workers and their dependants in 
the post office, telegraph and telephone service-s (-t'4 )ier cent.). Of those engaged 
ill providing transport byroad the major portion are owners and drivers of camels, 
mules, as^ and bullocks, who form 64*3 per i-ent. of all transport workers. The 
owners, managers and einployeew of conntry-earts and other veliicles acoount 
for 13*0 per ebnt. of transport workers, 

226. The suli-clasa trade includes 22‘4 per cent, of tfie workers and their 
dependants engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances, and 
■ occupations under this sub-class are di vided into 1*7 orders and 34 groups. _ The 
largMt onler is that of “ otUr trades in food-atuifs" which covets the large number 
of retail shopkeepers of oil, salt, fruit and vegetable sellers, grain, pulse, and tobacco 
sellem, and dealers in sheep, goats and pigs, hay, grass and fodder. In the present 
census the ordinary »Ma-fcl-Mifcrhaa b^n included under the order “other trades 
in food-stuffs,” whereas in 1911 he did not appear under thi s head, so that the num¬ 
ber of workers and dependant! of the petty shopkeeper typeappearsto have increased 
from 5,248 in 1911 to 675,477 in 1921. Actually we must look to group 135 of 
the 1911 census to find tho data for the numbers of petty food-sellcia under the 
head “shopkeepers otherwise unspecified”. As these were found to number 676,946 
in 1911, tho p un-tel-$e1leT would not appear to be thriving. But the two census 
figures ate not strictly comparable. 
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After the petty uliopkeeper the ruosit importftut trader is without doubt 
the Luoney-leuder, Tiic term 6anta which h the ordinary equjraleut for money¬ 
lender covers A much vv'ider range of occupations than mere money-leiiding. 
According to the classification aaopteil at the present census, bauk-nuinageiSt 
money-lcuclers, exchange and bsurance iigents, monoy-ctiangers and hrokent and 
their employees form a single group comprising f>'3 per cent- of those engaged in 
trade, while group 123 includes hrokera, commifision agents, commercial tniveliers, 
warehouse owners and their employees accounting for 1/5 per cenU persons engaged 
in trade. The variation in the numbers of money-lenders is examincrl in paragraph 
2'A~ below. j\fter money-lending, trade in textiles occupies tin? important 
position finding support for 7*5 per cent, of those engaged in traile. ftr’aujklition, 
trade in skim, leather and furs supports 1*5 per cent, of those engaged in 
and trade in wood 1*2 pec cent. Trade in chemical products includes the prepara¬ 
tion and Side of drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, explosives, etc. 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles furnishes support, for 1 *4 i>er cent, of 
tliose engaged in trade, wliile dealers anil hirers in ineclmnieal transport, motors, 
cycles, carriagea, carts, boats, elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses and mules, 
form S'S’per cent, of all traders. Less than 1 per cent, of all traders are engaged in 
trade in metals, pottery, bricks and tiles, trade in buikling materials occupies O'l 
per cent, ami dealers In fuel form 0*4 per cent. Trudent of other sorts form J 5'5 
per cent, of the transport workers, and these are mainly general shopkeepers 
and shopkeepers othenvise unspecified, 

^Ue id- Oi>7, These occupations provide for the support of only 4'1 per cent, of 
ud "bt^the population, divided among the army and police (25*8 per cent.),public adminis- 
tration (15*5 per cent.), professions and Liberal arts (52-3 per rent.) and pensona 
living on their income (6*3 per cent.), Thus only just over 1 per cent, of thepopula- 
btou is engaged on the protection of the province 'from external aggression and in 
the maintenance of internal law and order. These numbers can certainly not bo 
said to l>c excessive. The total Imperial Army at the last censas is given to be 
74,514, which is only 0'3B per cent, of the population of British Territory, wdiile 
ib^ army of Indian States includes 9,5J 5 male.s which is only 0*22 per cent .'of their 
population. The total police force of the province, including vtUage watchmen, 
is 27,357 for British Territory and 5,Gfl7 fur the Pimjab States, u hich is only 0*13 
per cent, of the population both for British Territory and the Punjab States. 
Including village watchmen the actual numbers in the police were 33,054 which is 
leas than 1 policeman for every 4 aquaro mdes of BritiBli TerritoI^^ In view of 
this and the preceding figures it cmi hardly be argued that the Punjab is over¬ 
policed. 

The prolesflionfl and liberal artJi support 535,314 persons, or just over 2 ]>er 
cent, of tlio total population. 

Of those supported by the profe-saions and liberal arts, religion accounts 
forie'8 per cent., law 3'4 per cent., medicine 8'6 per cent., instruction 10*3 per 
cent., and letters and arts and sciences 16*7 per cent. The strong appeal which 
religious sentiment Ima for the most of people in the Punjab is well emphasised 
by these figures ; indeed for the most part the people seem to prefer vicarious to 
persomd religious exercises aud observances. This conclusion must not l>e inter¬ 
preted os implying an absence of deep religtoua feeling; on the contrarj' there are 
undoubtedly many devout and orthodox Bmtlus, Musalnmus, Sikhs and Cliristiana 
to whom reUgiou means something more than mere adherence to dogma ’ but it 
is unquestionably true that relimon is not merely simibolised by the idol, the 
prayer or tlie priest but is the rdigion itself in the eyes of the vast majority. 

The number of lawyers of all krinds including Karis, law agents ond'Mukh- 
tiara is 2,477 actual workera or just under 1 for every 10,000 inhabitants of the 
Punjab. This does not seem an undidy large ii’[unl>er and it is to his prominence 
in the educated and political life of the community rather than to Ijis nimierical 
strength thot the lawyer owes his apparent uViiquity, 

Medicine accounts for 8*6 per cent, of the persons supported by public 
administration and liberal arts. This includes medical practitioners of aU kinds, 
dentiata, occulists, and veterinary aurgeous, midwives, vaccinators, componndera, 
nurses, raaaseurs, etc. ^ 

luatruction accounts for the support of 10*3 per cent, of tlie persons eugage<l 
in the professions and liberal arts, 8<;hoot teacher^ forming a greater pioportioti 
of these. 
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Tlie letters aud arts and sciences support $9,516 w orkers aird dependants. 

This would seem to be a satisfactory state of affairs until it is observed that 68-2 
per cent, of these persons are inusie tomposeta and masters, players on all kinds 
of musical instruntenta, singers, actors and dancers : while no less than j7-2 per 
cent, are conjurors, acrobats, fortnne'tellers, and the like. File actual number of 
welbeducated persons engagefl in the pursuit of letters and arts and screucea w 
small, and is includwl in the groups 176 (andiitci-ts, surveyors, engineers, and thejr 
employees) and 177 (authors, editors, journalists, artiste, photographore, sculptors, 
astronomers, meteorologists, botanists, astrologers, etc.). These two groups to¬ 
gether supply 4,350 male and 108 female worliers. There are scarcely 2o research 
workers in the Punjab, so great is the neglect of the advancement of knowledge 
in the pTOviiice, ^ i ^ 

228 The misecUaneous occupations of the p^o^^nee suBice for the support 

of 7*2 per cent, of the population, pretty equally divided between domestic .sen-*ice, ^eods.^* 
insufficiently flescril)ed occupations, and unproductive occupations. Domestac 
service need not tie enlarged on, but among the insutKdentiy de^rjbed ot cnpatioiiB 
t here are a certain number of persons who should 1>e shown under the sub class ot 
tratlc or industry. The vast majoritj* of thb sub-class is provided by * labourer? 
and workmen otherwise iiuBpecific^l ' (group 187), 

Of the unproductive occupations, inmates of jaila, asylums atiri hospitals 
fonn 2*6 per cent., while beggars, vagrants and prostitutes account for the 

remaining 07‘4 per cent. w t *i 

If we adu to the unproductive persons (2*4 per cent, of the population) the 

numbers of persons living on tlieir incomes we find that only •2’7 per cent, of the 
population are not contributing to the national income or are not dependants ot 
th^e who do contribute. On the whole, therefore, the Punjab may be regarded 
as a nation of workers. 


Section U —Local Oistrlbution of occupations- 

*229, in this section it is proptwed to examine the local distribution of aiotndanonr 
few of the more important occupations of the Pimjab, namely, of agric^ti^, 
industry as represented by a few specified groups of occupations, tmde. the dis¬ 
tribution of the money-lending class, of ptieste and ministers, and finally of the 
unproductive group of beggars, vagrants, witches and wiisards. Diagrams baseii 
on the percentage of persons supported by each of these industries were prepaid 
from the tahsll feurcs of occupations, and the Isopletbs were drawn. Lnfortuuate- 
ly the exigencies of time and economy prevent their reproduction, and a verbal 

description must aiiffice, ... 

230. .\s is well-known agricidture is a uni verily prevalent occupation, ^ 

arid only in one tahsil in the Punjab, that of Lahore, is less than one-third of the 
population supported by agriculture. Between Lahore 25 per cent, and Kulu 
93 per cent, there is, however, a considerable diversity in tlie percentage of persona 
supported by agriculture. The regions in wliicli the percentage is below average 
are those which are favourable to industry and trade; the tahsib in which reside 
the greatest percentage of persons supported by ivgriculturc are in those zones where 
no alternative occupation is possible, namely, in the Sub-Himalayan region and 
in the tracts Ijdng outeide the area of perennial canal irrigation. If in fact wo 
-exclude the Sub-lSmalavan Area the apparently anomalous conclusion is reacherl 
that the area which is niost favourable to agriculture has the smallest proportion 
of persons engaged in this pursuit, while the uiiwateied deserts of the South-East 
Punjab, Dera Ghaai Khan and the Tliall .support a very high percentage of persona 

bv agriculture. . .... - . 

' The explanation is simple. Agriculture i» the pnmitive industry of tlie 
Punjab, and in those areas in which agriculture flomudied in the past trade sprang 
up, roads were built, and there resulted that surplus of wealth which has Jdwaya 
formed the loadstone of ability and enterprise. Whe^e agriculture llounshed 
industries have most readily flourished too. Put in other words we may say 
that su^Ius wealth is essential for industrial development, and each country can 
most readily obtain a surplus of wealth by foUouing the path wbi<^ its mitural 
resources makes easiest. In future years, as in the past, the prosperity of Punjab 
industries is likely to depend on the prosperity of the basic occupation of agncidture. 
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Lotal db- 
Mbadofl 
iKliutrtfl. 


A very notable area in which there is a high percentage of 

Lortri -uEfeXt tKd<,uy W 

:c w r:\i» 

»»' ClUniott^bsifa 

„( tUo ,o b. p,Mptibk m th. “IS 

and the Bahawalpur State where the extension of jragation Jjom the Sutlei 
Valiev Proiect will bo an acconipUahed fact in the near futare, ' 

a^ 69 pe^lnt of par-sona er^gml in agricul^re m the Fa^a and Mukt^r 
tabsils JSpcetivelv, ^nnot fail to be very niucTi reduced before long by the 
SS oTEmdai irrigation. To .urn up, therefore, we may^ aay ^at 
irrigation draws people awar from agriculture toward trade and ind^tiy^ Pa^- 
doJSl as it may n^m the'Punjab Canals are the chief mduatriahsing agents of 

the proviiice, 

•J3l The eroups named in the margin tmve been selected as representative 
0 , tbel^usS ^ £ Punjab. Tim greu,. 

and tieing over 44 per cent, of the 
persona engaged in aQ industries. 
The local distribution iJtands out very 
clearly on the map as a I'-shaped 
distribution, the bead of the T stretch¬ 
ing along the North-Weatern Bail¬ 
way from Rawalpindi to Amhala and 
the leg of the T down the Lyallpur 
Colony, As has been remarked in 
the previous para^ph, Punjab in- 
dustries arc flourishing in jpt those 
areas where agriculture flourishes and 
where good railway communicationa 
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have been developed as a matter of course. 
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232. The occupations specified in the 4 groups named in the margin, have 

-— been selected as rcpresentixig the 
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eliicf occupations under tkis aub- 
class. These occupations fuiuish a 
total of 1,221,109 persons, being 47 
per cent, of the total population, 
and just over 71 per cent, of tho 
persons engaged in trade, The local 
distribution is cuoona. The area 
in which over o per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation is engaged In trade covers 
about one-tin rd of the Punjab, and 

__ forma in addition to a solid block of 

parts of the districts of Rawalpindi, 
^ Jhelum, Sialkot, Gujrat, Gujranwala, 

Shahpur, LyaUpur, Mianwali, Midt^, Muzaflargarh, Montgomep* and Jh^, 
several i^lated places like Pathankot, Anmtear, Dipalpnr Ludhiana and Bhi- 
wani, together with a narrow streteh of tomtory between Ambak and Sonepat 

along the Ambala-Delhi Chord Railway- ■ i • i, j it. i i 

Of the castes which are engaged extensively m trade the Aggaraal (79'1 
per cent,), Arera (65-1 per mni.), Khatri {58-0 ^r cent.) are Hindu and the Khoja 
fSl-2 per cent.) alone is a itusalman caste; so t^e is a distinctively Hindu occu- 
iiation and it is not, therefore, surprising to find the greatest ^jrpportjon of traders 
m the Nortli-Wcat Dry Area where Muaalmans predominate. In the rest of the 
province where Hindus and Sikhs are more n^erous than Musalmans the trading 
instinct of the Hindus is of smaller commercial value. 
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233* The Sub-Uijwfllayaa Ateft coateins tlie greatest, propo^oa of pr^ts % 

ivutl itximsteiiJj uiirler whi(;b heMl arc claBsed Stulliiis, Parohats, MahantB^ Mullahs 
or Maiilvis, .Mujaware and Fakirs and others, these l)emg more than 20 per mt«e 
of the totiil population in Daska, Zaffarwai Pasrar and Kaya of the Sialkot district, 
and in Patbankot and Shakargarh of the Chirdasput distncfc, and also in the tahsiis 
of HoshJarpur, Unat liJaprlisliankar of the Hoshiarpur district^ Samrala of the 
Ludhiana diatrict. Naraingai'h of the Anibala distnet^ and Ha mi mu i’ of the 
Kancra district. Moat of the Central Punirtb contains between 10 and ^ pnesta 
Anil miniaters pci^wi iVic of population, while a very large tract ofland in the North¬ 
west Dry Area and in the South-East contains less than !0 pnests and mimsters 
i)er Milie of population. Thus priests and ininiaters prefer the old settled districts 
to the colonV areas, but are showing a tendency to niigrato towarcis the latter. 

Priests and niinisters as a class niav be sanl to avoid areas lu winch famines were 
prevalent in the past and where st!atcity of footl may sometimes obtain even under 

present conditions. . ^ v t**., j, 

234. The total number of persons under group 189 is 590,514, of ^ ^ 

the actual workers are 208,784 males and 41,031 females, "he profession of beg- laf,- 

mfitf is one that apparently can be ailopted at an early age, and it seems prtmable 
that the number of actual workers must exceed the uninber oulepcndanta although 
this id contran' to the figures given by the cenatis report. The local distruiution 
of beggars corrp. 3 iponds very closely vrith what w’e know* of the tUstribution of ma¬ 
terial wealth in the Punjab, tlie canal colonies showing the largest pr^ortion of 
lie^ars and the South-East, extreme North, and tlie Himalayan region the smallest 

proportions. . . 

The general agieeincnt lietween the aacertaincti local lu^nbution of 
pations and the distribution tliat might be anticipated « priori is eiiidence of the 
general relative accuracy of the occupational tables,^ In other w'orda the 


amount of imselasaitioation of occupations which occurs m tbe^ tables is prolixly 
roughly proportionate to the total population of each distnct or tahsn, Ihe 
extent of sj'stematltj iniaclassificataou, however, cannot tic determined froift the 
consideration of the local distribution, , . , • i i 

235, The main features of the distribution of population by mam heads 
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DiftfrlUM SHWlhS nt£ OlSTBlWmW Of niE 

PCWUnOJl WlCf lOWl HWDS OF occurATlQJf 1N 
MTUI>L UHllWiNa. 



of occupations is sbowTi in the ikI divitieB. 
Bcconipamiiig diagram whicli 
shows for each of the natural 
divisions the relative number of 
persons engaged in agriculture, 
industry, commerce, profesaiona 
and otlier occupations. Aa 
already noted in paragraph 230 
agriculture provides a relatively 
large proportion of occupations 
in the Himalayan region ; in¬ 
dustry dourishes in the Sub- 
Himalayan tract; trade is very 
strongly represented in the 
North-West Drj* Area; while 
professions are most common in 
the Sub-Himalayan and Indo- 
Gangeti<* Plain West and are 
least important in the Hima¬ 
layan tract. 
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Sectiun 111.-Comiwnaon wth Previous Censuses- 
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tS ^1 ol tlie 191! f^aus at. its face valtts the only cosiliiaian wouW he th^ 

“TeK«.':Vtttta»t - h^h 

ocGupalion, Some nltieration in the iium- 
hers of persons engaged in the occupa¬ 
tional gtoufw liVtnild lie expected^ during 
the course of » decwle. Hut it is t|uitc 
impossihle that vnrintionfi of the extent 
noted in the margin can l>e genuine. 
The figures chosen arc not selected for 
their particularly high percentage of 
variation, and prove simply that com¬ 
parison hy groups from one ceiisus to 
another, where the groujis have l^u 
altered in any way, is out of the question. 

The difficulty exists, even if iu a slightly less pronounced form, in comparing 
------ 1 the 1911 figures with those of 
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% undoubtedly due. tj> increasing 
>ccupation, and this is Iwmc out 
numbers under suh-clasa 
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!ft2l, and the marginal tald© 
which gives the proportional 
distribution of the population 
of the provinces under the 
nmtn heads of occup^irion, 
and the percentage variation 
during the tleeade most 
not l>e reganled as exact. 
"^I'he increase ^*f the number 
of iiersona supported by 
the production of raw 
material, namely, 5'6 per 
cent. agrees closelj' wth 
the increase of the total 
population. .Most of the tither 
changes are somewhat dubious. 
For example, the strength of 
sub'chu^a 2, exploitation 
36^82 to 23,037. The decrease 
vagueuess in the detstriptiou of 
the great increase in the 
“ insiifficientlv described occupations ” in 
has increiwed by 12* percent. Xor does 
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the iiumlwr of porsoua (3.427) 
employed in inine-s as determined 
at the Special Industrial Census, 
taken only 2 months after the 
genernl Census, tally with the 
figi^s of the Census itself, for 
wMch the numbers of actual 
workers are shown m the mai^n. 
Then again the falling oH oci;uning 
Iu the number of transport '.vorkcis 
is inexplicable except on the 
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aMiunption that a certain number of peraons engaged lu ihat occupation Imve 
now preferred to describe themsel ves as traders, in which the pereeiitagc variation 
in gtrenirth is+ io*6 per cent. 

237. Partlv as illustrative of the foregoing al■^^U 1 uelUs^ but iiiaiidy 
of it« o\n\ intrinsic interest, a comparison between the number of iimney-Jeiuleis^ 4,rtdhi- 
in diffGeent districta at the last 2 censuses has lieeu atteinpiwl. 

in 1911 money-lendera were included together with bank niaiiageitj. ex- 
ohaune and insurance agents, oioney-changers, brokets, etc., in group 109 u i e 
in 1921 they are inclinfed in group 121 which compr sea al^ bank managers, 
exchange and inanram^e agents, money-changers and brokers ^heir de- 
oendaids- in 1911 the total number of w'orkers and their depenilauta was 193,890 
as compared with 160,9(10 in \ 921, from which one might conclude that the n^niber 
of motievderKiers has vei^' mucJi decreased dunng the last decade. The po^i- 
bilitv however, suggests itself that some moncydenders (who wil usiuaUj ite- 
scribe themselves as “banias,** have been entered under group 107 (brokers, comnua- 
sion aeents. commercial travellers, watchotise owners and employees) in iJii, 
correaponding with group 1^ in 1921. Comparing these two ^iii>a luid 
an increase of 10 3 per cent. The safest course, therefore, to adopt is to add 
together irroups 106 and 107 in 191! and compare it with sum of the grouiM Ui 
and 122 in 1921. The sum of the two groups ahows a decreaHC of 10'4 per cent., 
and there is a strong probability, tlierefnre, that the number of money-lendeTB 
in the Punjab has decreased during the 10 i'eam 1911-1921. 

If we study the loial distribution of this de^'raase in dilTerent parts yl lUe 
Punjab we find tliat moat of the province has shared in it, the only distncts in 
which there is an increase of over 10 per cent. l>emg lUwidpuidi, bihore, l-eroj^^ 

TJore Hiasar, Kanial and Kohtak and the htntes of Kaisia, ^aiian and ^ 

The greatest increases of all (over 50 per cent.) arc shown by the districts of 
and Ilohtak- Mr. Calvert beUe^'es that the growth of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the Central Punjab has driven the money-lenders away towards tlie 
canal coioniea. 'Chat the moiiey-lendei is disappearing from Hoshiarpur. 

Inndur where the number of Co-operative Cmbt Societi^ is largest is undoub^ 
but the Census evidence, so far as it goes, shows tliat tlie mouey-lemler prefers 
to micrate to the ifkmth-East Punjab rather than to the colonies, ihe distntts 
of Lahore and Ferozepore show a markeil increase in the uuiiiUr of inoney-leiiders 
ill soifce of the fact that there are over :W0 Credit Societies m both these 

dbS. o“S.eother l«.«5 th. u..n.ber .,f .«» 

verv mneh during the Inst decade in the districts of Dera Ghazi Khau, Miisailnr- 
garh ;uid Mult^ where the growtli of ihe co-operative movement is less rapid 

than in most parts of the Punjab. _ , . 

238. To sum up, there haa been very little change m the mam oceupatio^ 
nf the province during the ilecade and the oliserved variations are probably 
almost entirely due to errors of classification. Tints agrkidture tlnm, as now, 
supported just over tfO per cent, of the popuiatimi. The pemon^ tmrmn'29-7 
preparation and supply of material substances has nominftUy fidlen from 29 i 
Ser^cent. to 281 pec cent.: the persons engaged in public admiiustratioii and 
liberal arts has dimimshed from 4 5 per cent, to 41 per cent, i while the 
miscelianeoua class has increiiaed from 5-7 per ^nt. to 7*2 pet cent. Ihe od> 
conclusion we can draw from these figures is that there has lieeu no aigiuficant 
chance in the occupations of the proidnee. The same conclusion applies to moat 
«f the occupations under the difiereat orders, though, here and there, there may 
l>e a significant change : for example, the jiercentage of peiwis eiigapl lU^c 
perpari^on of chemical products out of those engaged in industry has usen 
Lorn 2*6 per cent , to 3*2 per cent. The percentage engaged in the mdustn^s of 
dress and toilet from 23*3 per cent, to 26*4 per cent, of those engird m indus¬ 
tries The diminution in the number of those engaged in general traiisport and 
in traiumort by toatl, in particidar, has already l>een commented on, and 
possibly 18 a real decrease off set by the increase in transport by rad from 
Si*o per cent, of sdl transport workers in 1911 to 33*2 per cent, in 19*21. 

Under the head trade ” the wm-id-seUer is the disturbing element, and 
the difficulties of classifying liim prevent any detailed companson under 
the different occupational orders of this .^ub-class. Under 
tratiott and iiljertd arts'^ the proportionate numljer engaged m | pubho mlmitus- 
tration” has increased from 14 0 per cent, to 15'5 per cent., and this is doubtlehs 
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aaJkfst 1911. 
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a real iiicreaae, as ^st> is tlio increase in the number of those eugagetl in iuatruction 
from 0-7 oer cent, to 10 .1 per cent. Finally Uie increa.se m the iiiisceManeoue 
class from 5*7 per t«nt. to 7*2 per cent, of tke population is due to the greabex 
use of the sub-class “ iasufficiently flesciibed occupations in tfInch are put all 

doubtful cases. i jl j - i 

Thus the census bgnres alone throw but htUe Uglit on present day itidns- 

trjal tendencies. 


Section IV.—Occupations bv Caste and Female Occupations. 


PriiMipsi 21i>. The statistics of occupation of select©*! castes. tril>es, or r(we« are 

eiven in Imperial Table XXI, and this discriiumatea between the religion and 
otea«j] dealt with; while Subsidiar)* Table VIll shows the proportion of persons 

in each caste dependent on the various forms of occupation for a livelihood, and 
also the percentage of the number of female w'orhers to lu^e workers. Of the 
S(i castes, races and tribes examined cultivation of all kinds is the principal occu¬ 
pation of 32 castes. Only one caate has, as its principal oticupatiou field-labour 
and wooil-cutting. and that is the Chuhra Sikh, of whom 34*8 [lec cent, axe en¬ 
gaged ill these occupations. The castes whose principal occupation is that of 

artisans or workmen are shown 
iVfrcnti#p of pawaw of flMtf who kHsmw w worianon. ijj margin. The tradiiig 

_castes are the Aggarwal Hindu, 

of whom 79'i per cent, are 
engaged in trade: the Arora 
Hindu and Sikh of whom Bo'J 
percent, and 61'1 per cent, are 
engaged in tratle: the Khatri, 
Hittdii and Sikh of whom 53'0 
per cent, and 45'9 per cent, are 
engaged in trade, and the 
Khoja of whom .j9'2 per cent, 
are engaged in trade. The 
marginally noted castes have more than I jier 
cent, of their numlairs iu public seryice. 

4*0 per cent, of Europeans and 11*8 per tent, 
of A^o-Indiaus have occupations in publio 
administration. Of the castes which have a certain 
number of persons who live on their income, the 
Ag^nval Hindu, Sikh Arora, the Khatri both 
Hindu and Sikh, and .Anglo-Indians are the moat 
prominent. 

Oomestit' serviee is tiic 
principal occupation of the 
Banvala and Jhiwar. Begging 
or criminal occupations are the 
chief means of livelihood of the 
Bharai, the Fakir, the Harni, 
the Mii'fMi. the Pakhtwara and 
the Sansi. 

The highest percentage of 
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44-8 persons engaged in some of the 
chief occupation!! are noted in 
sse the margin. 

“;* 340. Statistics of the 

7e e actual number and proportion 
of male and female W'orkecs ill 


given 


Hi 


_ _ . .selected orders and groups are 

SubsKuary Tabic \ I separately for the Punjab and Delhi provinces. 
The orders and groups .selected are those in which fenude workers exceed loo 
per mtfle of their total population or in which the proportion of female workers to. 
male workers is high. 
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En the Punjab 11 per cent, and in Dellu.lO per cent, of the pereone returned 
^ actual workers were women. fiS malea out of every 100 are actual workeia 
in both the provinces, while the corresponding percentage among females is 0. 
The list of occupations in which female workers are specially numerous in the 
Punjab is given below;— 


Group. 

Occiipstkffi^ 

Number of 
leldein par 

i/m mMh 

workaEB. 

* 

a 

Tu, efUjchasAr rulibeir ud ind(g]i> pknu^ns 

1 324 

15 

Bird, bm, et€^ 

1 426 

21 

Midea oqil mvUlHi? ittkLeF^la ifoD+ ttic.} ^. ,» ,. 

750 

se 

Oittim-spiimlag 

6.666 

20 

Bdpe, twmc, uid itzing ^ , 

290 

31 

Wwl'Cvdog and BpituUng 

! 1.244 

se 

lAWp c»pi-p fizabroiikiies, Mr^p etcLp uul fkftcdbHi uiduAitiw.^ 

1,610 

55 

Riw pounderi and biiakEn fokd flanr griiufen 

£.350 

oe 1 


406 

07 

Gfoia + 

1.220 

76 

HiiC^ cap ud C mAkcn ,« », ., ,, ^ j 

IsOiO 

67 

' SboDfl ^ol-tora ud drHa&m «» ^ * 

402 
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OtlHra. in&lndkg ptizwma (otber tlum perfoniieiqj tmplaytd m mnd 

otDor plft«4 of pvibUfi PiiterUyzuniiiitb ftinplD‘«w ol pnblki awmUu. rue dkmrna 



■errCce, bontimu, ,. " * * ,, \ 

307 

102 

Gcntncton for the diapoeel of nfuse ds&t, etc 

SS3 

103 


067 

m 

Oudunomp batel-loefp ^gatebbBp fniit ud wcimat 

m 

130 

l>celerB in hey^ gram ud foddar «« . 


172 

UldwlTeii oonipoilndcra^ uniBeftr mABsean, ,, 


100 

Ftofioiea ud pxifftJtttke ^ ^ 



There arc certain occupations in which women considerably outnumber 
men, as for example cotton-spinning, rice-pounding and flour-grin d in ^ and ctain- 
parching. e> 6 - 

In connection with the relative paucity of female workers in the ranks 
of actual workers found in both the provinces, the remarks made bv Mr pAlvaH- 
in his book “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab,” are very suggestive. In dis¬ 
cussing the economic causes of Punjab poverty he writes 


“There Is a vaab waste of female labour, due primaiily to custom and pieiudioe Tn 
most other coimtaes the proportion of female labour to the whole is 
whfle ito el^eney is equal to the tasks performed ; the contribution to the 
natwnsl dividend iwmltmg from this iorms on appreetahle part of the wboli 
If there were in Western oountriee a movement aiming at the exduaion at 
female labour from all except purely domestic tasks, that movement would 
endanger the whole economic fabric, and, if sncceeafuJ, would involve thiwe 
countries in ruin. The Punjab discards what in England and elsewhere isM 
absolutely neoeasary element in the maintenaace of their dvilisatjon Tb^ 
f^ that there are tribes, such as Bialunaus and Rajpufa, which do not allow 
thfiir womenfolk even to work in the fields is alone suiSrient to explain their 
poverty. The work of women as olerks, ahopfceepeis, post and teIe£«Dh 
operators, factory hands, etc., and in connection with the fish induatiy 
tot ga^n, pit-tope etc., has no counterpart here. In the couree of mneia' 
taona the loss from this waste alone must have made material progress alm«t 
imposmble No European country could maintain ite pnsent sttadani at 
living withouli fclw adabtazLOB dedveil from female labour/* 
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I auspect, howeveTj that a very large part of the apparent want of eai- 
ployment of female labour arbea from the fact that the claasi^cation of occU' 
pataona was drawn up by men and hot by women; many women appear ^ unem¬ 
ployed when they should be classed as actual workers engaged in domestic duties, 
m cooking, grinding of grain, drawing water from wells, taking food to their 
families in the held, preparing and mending clothes, and last but certainly not 
least in chdd-bearmg. In fe^t the occupational tables will have to be completely 
revised before a fair comparison of the extent of nrale and female occupations 
can be drawn. 


Section V.—The Industrial Census, 

afttnR 01 statistics relating to the number and type of industrial estab- 

staibtict Hshments and the employees therein are embodied in Im^rial Table XXII. The 
data were baaed on the information supplied on two special schedules blled up 
by the owners or managers of all concema in which at least 10 persons were em¬ 
ployed on any normal working day between the 14th March and 14th May 1021. 
Schedule A included descriptions of the mine, :^tory or other industrial estab¬ 
lishment, the nature of the article produced in it, the nature of the ownership 
and the number, sex, race or nationality of the owners or directors and of the 
managers, supervisors and clerical stafi, the number and nature of the power 
en^es, state of the industr}', whether perennial or seasonal, and the number 
of looms in actual operation in textile establishments. Schedule B was used 
for recording the caste, race and_ birth-place of skilled and unskilled laboi^rs 
together with their occupatious. 'Tlie detailed instructions for filling In various 
columns of the schedule were as follows 
Schedule A,— 

Co/um» 1. — State what the nature of the establishment is, e. y,, jute-press, 
jute mill, woollen carpet, weaving factory, glass works, etc. 

Cofuwn 2.— A general description only is required of the principal com¬ 
modity manufactured, e. g., coal, cotton, goods, glass-goods, vegetable oil, etc. 

Column 3,—Where any important bye-product la manufactured which has 
a distinct commercial value this should lie entered in this column, e. g., coke, 
or coal gas. If the same establishment turns out several distinct cla^s of goods 
or one class of goods at one season and another at another season, the most pro¬ 
fitable should be entered in column 2 and the other or others in column 3. 

Gohimn 4.—^wnership.^—State whether the establishment is owned by 
(a) Government, (h) a local authority (i. c., municipality, ^ort trust, etc.), 
(c) a registered company, (d) is privately owned. If a registered company 
state the name under which it is re^tered- 

Cohttnn 5.—Number, sex and race or nationality of directors or owners; 
(d) This column will be blank in the case of establishments owned 
by Government or a local authority. 

(6) Give the total number of directors or owners. Enter the number 
of British or Anglo-Indiaiis. In the case of others give the 
nationality of Europeans and foreigners, e- g., American, Swiss, 
Chinese, etc. For Indians state whether, Hindu, Sikh, Aloham- 
madanor “ otheis.” In the case of foreigners who are British 
subject enter the letter B in brackets after the nationality, 
Give separate figures for females. If any. 

Specimen Directors total 10, one British, one A^o-Indian, one 

Sirfiss (B), one American, two Mohammadans, one Paiai, three Hindus. 

Column 0.—Bace or Nationality of Manager.—Enter as in the preceding 
columiL. If a female, state this, ^ 

Column 7,—For supervising and technical staS the number by sex and 
race.- — This heading will include assistant manner, heads of dep^ments and 
sections, inspectors, en^eeis, special technical experts and advisers, etc. It 
should not include Foreman, Motea or Mukkaddams who are of the same 
general class as the operatives. 

ColumH 8 .— Cleticai Stafi—Enter the particulars for all persona 
employed on clerical work'in the establishment, such as clerks, accountants, 
writers, copyist, etc* 
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Column 9,^Numbcr and natuj?© of power engines 'ivith hofsa power— 

(1) In tile case of TOwer engines otker than electric generators or 

motors enter how many engines of each class (steam^ oil, etc.)f 
there are in use and the horae-power of each engine, e. g., three 
steam—one 25 horse-power and two 20 horse-power: four 
oil—three 15 horse-power and one 10 horse-power, etc. 

(2) Etectdo power is either (a) generated on the premises by ste&m, 

water or oil primemovers, or (&) anpplled from outside by 
agreement. iGi the case of (o) enter (i) how many (steam 
oil, etc.), primemoTers there are in use and the borae-powaof 
each and, (ii) how many electric dynamos there are in use 
and the power (in Kilowatts) of each. 

In the case of (5) enter how many electric motors are installed and their 
total horse-power. 

Column 10.—State of Industry.—Enter whether the establishment works— 

(а) throughout the year, or 

(б) duiiug a part of the year only. 

In the case of (&) state the months during which or during part of which 
the establishment works or is likely to work in the census year. 

Column 11.—Number of looms,—To be filled up in the ease of cotton, 
silk, woollen or jute mills and catabLisbments only. 

Schedule B,— 

Column 1.—Enter the name of each personj 

Column 2,—Enter the sex, male or female. 

Column 3.—Adult means 14 years or over'; child means under 14 years. 
In the case of children, enter the actual age in years alter the word *'child.” 

Oohtmn 4.—Ask each person what his caste is and enter what he says if 
he gives an intelligent answer. If he sa^ Blohammadan, Parsi, Sikh, enter this. 
If he says Hindu ask him his caste Brahman, Koshta, Chamar, etc., and enter 
it. If be is an aboriginal he should give the name of hia tribe Goad, Kol, etc. 
If he is an Anglo-Indian or Indian Christian enter this. If he is a foreigner enter 
Ms nationality, e.p., Chinese, 

CcHamn 5.—^ter the district or State in which he was bom and if the 
district or State is outside the province of enumeration enter also in brackets the 
province or agency. If a foreigner, enter his country. 

Kxampfe.—JnUandur, Lahore, Howrah, (Bengal), Mirzapux (United Pro¬ 
vinces), China, Jaipur State (Bajputana). 

Column 6.—Enter skilled for those who are employed on works requiring 
special technical skill and training and are paid above the rates for unsldiled 
labour. For the rest leave blank. 

Column 7.—Enter their actual personal occupataonin the establishment at 
the time in the case of skilled#operarivie6 only, e, p., fitter, cotton-weaver, engine- 
driver, carpenter, etc. 

The statistics of the Indastrial Census are probably foMy rdiable aa the 
informal tion was supplied by the owners or managers themselves, but a compari¬ 
son of the annual report on Factories 1921, with Census Table XSII shows that 
21 registered factories were omitted from the census record. The list is given 
below 
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tiles employ more than one- 
fifth. The otiher Industries 
which engage more than 3,000 
persons are mines, metal in¬ 
dustries, food industries, print- 
ing-presses and industries 
connected with building. The 
highest proportion of children, 
MS per 1,000 adults, is 
found in the glass and earthen¬ 
ware indi^tnes; t-ea factories 
also contain a fair proportion 
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Of the total num¬ 
ber of 763 industrial 
concerns, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Patiala State 
and the Shahpur 
district provide not 
lees than 351, the 
reasons being that 
conditions favour¬ 
able to the growth 
of one industry are 
likely to be favour- 
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or niore than half the total tminber found iii both the districts, arc engaged in 
cotton-giniiiiig and pressing In Mnndi State there are 6 tea factories and 16 slate 
quarries. 

As regards the districts of Lahore, Anmtear^ and Rawalpindi, Patiala 
State and Delhi province, which contain large cities and towns, the distri¬ 
butions of factories is as given below 
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Lahore ezemplt£e$ most types of induatrialiam except the silfc and wool 
industry. The prommeace of Amritsar depends mainly on textile and con¬ 
nected industries; it contains the only silk-reeling factory and dyeing factory 
foiu^ in the province employing more than 10 persons. In Hawslpindi and 
Patiala the high fibres are due to the existence of many brick Jdins. In Delhi 
the extensive building operations, consequent on the transfer of the seat of the 
Government of India to that city, alone accounts for half the number of factories 
enumerated there. 

244. The marginal statement contrasts the number of establishment emplo v- 
■--- ■ 20 o t ■ ■ “ 
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_ ^ VftrlAtltiD 

mg 'JO ot mor^ porsons in the Punjab ^ «tskiitfa- 
and Delhi at the last two censuses, « 

These hguies suggest a far greater in - swh iwnfloi 
dustrial develo^ent than do the cenaua *"* 
figures proper. The geueraJ prosperity of 
the cotton trade, consequent on the nigh 
prices ruling during the war, and of 
the wide extension of the staple Ameri¬ 
can cottons is emphasised by the num¬ 
ber of new mills set up in Shahpur, 
Montgome^ and Lyallpur. The grow'th 
of the budding industry ia also mdica- 


ted by the figures and, it can hardly be 
doubted, represent the facts better than 
do the census figures which show an 
actual falling off in the total number of 

- workers and dependants from 272,168 in 

impo^nt feature of the decade has l>een the 
in the Attock district. 


1911 to 159,261 in 1931. An 
exploitation of the petroleum fields ____ 

1 ^^tails of the number and kind of industrial establishments classifi- ct. 

T W TTVT? of the owners and managers is given in part III of 

Table Mil and shows that the Khatn, Aggarwal and Sheikh in the order named 
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notetl in the inargin. It will Ije noticed 

that the Khatri and Aggarwal castes together 
furnish owners and managers of about 
half the total number of industrial estab- 
lishutents in the runjab. This ia no doubt 
due in part to the organising ability of the 
Khatri and Agganvai, but La also 


■ UlKIlb- 
m«DU. 


- - ■ - -^ liuoni ttuu .iggarwai, nut la also a conae- 

quence ot their commanding a large proportion of the floating capital of the country. 
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I Nmni^rTT 

lakiUod work^ 


Cute. 1 

tdil cidUbUflli 
Imenta iDCiSkfil- 
jiflg to ea&te. 

S^kli 



4.239 

Arfun 


1 * 


Leliar 


m m 

^418 

lOiAtn 


m - 


TAxkbAfi 


* m- 

1.S20 

Brahnaui 


_ ^ 

1.460 

Rajput 



hm 


The caste, race or birth-place of skilled a*orkmeu is mven in part IV of 

Table XXII, and it shows that out of 28,442 
akitled workmen (male, female, children and 
adult,) 15,777 or over 55 per cent, are provided 
by 7 castes alone. The numerical strength of 
sMUed workers in these castes is noted in. the 
margin. Unskilled workmen are for the most part 
drawn from the same class as skilled work¬ 
men, Sheikh, Brahman, Arain, and Hajput con¬ 
tributing large numbers of w'orkers both 
skilled and imskilled. The chief castes providing 
unskilled workmen are noted in the margin. 

Thus it will lie seen that the Lohar (iron- 
smith) and Tarkhan (carpenter) form the trpi- 
caUy akiUed labour castes, while the Jat and 
Cbamar provide the typical unskilled workman. 
The Sheikh, Arain, Kliatri, Brahman, and Kajput 
provide both skilled and unskilled workmen in 
considerable numbers. 

Most of the skilled workmen are bom in the 
province, only 11 '3 per cent, coming from outside 
the Ptmiab, most of them from the United 

" _ ^ Provinces. As the Punjab contains only 2*5 per 

cent, of foreign-bom people, it is clear that the skilled workmen is definitely more 


Staten EicT En^inico sdicseicju. 

A5P USTK OF ITI^SEtLTiED 


Cute. 

Nvmkir 

Sheikh 


* 

1.9S5 

Bnihaian 


A m 


Ariin 


1 V. 

L944 

Bajpwt 


1 


Jut 


. . 

ijoa 

CikAiuai 


V -1 

hm 

Khatd 


4 1 



Power- 
plAat la Ladii- 
striil 
klsbaieDU 


HAOlUOflDlS. 


Powra-TLAJiT, 

^EsTAJiLiasitE 

Punjab. 

Delhi 

Sbo&m and utt^olridty 

Q«a imd BU'iJii'' 

Sloaia cmly 

Oil citdy 

Water qolj 

Ou cnly 

ElectHdty gyrated DC prami«eA 
Electricity aapplied frotn o^ivlde 

277 

m 

lih 

£ 

1 

40 

A m 

1 

8 

1 

t 

B 

414l 

16 

PUNJAB 



Poirpr-pluiU 

No. of hbIa- 
bljibinents. 

EtOKC'rpoireT, 

8t«&tn 

Oil 4- 

Water .» . h.1 

Om 

Klectricity generated OH 

^ectricity «i^Ued from DDteide 

-riSir-*T--x' . - r-- 

286 

66, 

m 

4 

13 

40 

1SJ^9 

1.346 

UQt knnim. 

4l£ 

9pl76 

kilkiwata. 

i^m 


246 Out of SOI factories 
in both the provinces, 414 in 
the Punjab and 16 in Delhi 
use mechanical power, Tlte 
mamnal table shows the 
niim^r of factories employ¬ 
ing the various fomis of 
power generation. The total 
horse-power used In factories 
amounts to a little over 
^,000. The details arc given 
in the margin. 

24T. A record of all 
handlooms in use in the 
Punjab and Delhi pro^'inces 
was obtained, distuiguisliing 
between those on wruch the 
ordinary shuttle (naf) and 
the fly-shuttle (Japani nul) 
are used. 


During the pielimuiaTy eminiiratjon the rimmezaloi will record on the block 
list opposite the house of any cotton-'Weaver, or of any (tther peraon 
employing cotton-weavers, the number of looms {kkadi) used by j?uch 
peraon, and wiU record separately the number of looms with the 
ordina^ sbutfle Idtti nal) and those with the fiy shuttle (Japani rral) 
which is worked by the foot. On the completion ol the preliminary 
enumeration each cDumeiatoT wiU report the number of looms of each 
sort in bis Circle to the Snperviaor. who after collecting all such reports 
for hia circle will forward them to the Charge Superintendent The 
Charp Superintendeut will prepare a return in the following fonn'which 
he will aend to the Tahsildar, before the 1st March 



No. 

Nov Of I-OOIM re 

With DtUiiur; lliDtUp. i IVitJi ' 
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3 ■ * — 
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The Taluildar wUI prepare a similar retam far the Tahful as a whole and forward 
it to the District Census Officer. The complete letum for the District 
should reach the Provincial Superintendent before 15th atarch 
The statistics collected front these reports show that cotton-weaving as a 
domestic industry is carried on by means of band-looms in nearly every village 
of the Punjab and Delhi provinces. The total for the Punjab is 208,169 with 
ordinary shuttles and 2,338 with fly-shuttles (21,418 with ordinan' shuttles and 
1,559 with fly-shuttles for urban areas and 246,751 with ordinary and 779 with 
fly-shuttles for rural areas) and for Delhi 1,066 and 1 respectively. 

Section Vh—Conditions of Labour and Cottage Industries. 


248. As desired by the Census Commissioner, the Deputy Commis- Jstr«iug. 
sionera of districts and CJensus Superintondenfes of States were asked to send 
a brief note on the economic conditions prevailing in their districts and States 
under the following heads;— 

(i) Economic conditions and movements of labour. 

(it) Density and overcrowding of labourers in towns and other centres 
of trades. 

fiit) Cottage industries, 

(«)) The influence of caste on industrial development, 

(v) Conditions of female labour in industries, 

(vt) BuTid trade. 

The summary of the information thus collected is given below for refer¬ 


ence. 


249. Inadequacy of labour is reported in Amritsar, Sialkot, Shelkhu- E»nanic 
{)ura, Lyallpur and iluisaffargarh districts and Suket, Loham and Nahan States.** 
In ail other districts and States of the province a sufflcieuicy of labour, both skilled 
and unskilled, is reported. Agricultural labourer are usually drawn from low* 
castes like the Chamar, Teli, Nai, Lohar, etc. The small number of agricult^sts, 
who have become landless through want oft hrift, enter into partenersHps in 
eidtivarion with their well-to-do brethren or work as apicuitural kbouiere ; 
but they regard it as beneath their dignity to do earth-work as in the excavation 
of canals and ’in the construction of rail and road embankments. Women 
and children help their own rplationa in cultivation, and are sometimes employed 
as agricdtural labourers, specially at harvest times. The agricultural labourer 
is probably much lietter off than he used to be. 

The old system of h^r (forced through remunerated labour) hp almost 
disappeared. The il'amin or village labourer is no longer content with his heredi¬ 
tary dues, and the custom of payment in kind has saved the agricult^iral labourer 
from the effects of the rise in prices which has been going on more or less steadily 


during the last 60 yeare. 

250 . The conditions m which operatives live in large towns are probably o««reraini> 
more unliealthy than that of the average resident of a village. Tlie remarks of 

the District Census Officer, iVmritaar, wliich is a great industnal centre, are illu- towu ud 

nunating. He writes■ j ^ i 
"There are at this time nearly 4,000 regular labourers workuigia 79 mduetnal 
estaWiahnientfi in thia city. Nearly SOO of these are permancilt labourers, 
the otl»re are conatantly changing. The average number at normal times 
is 3,000 and rises to nearly 5,000 in the busy scaaon. The latourere vrorkiDg 
in trade'Hiarte are generally noskilled. As for their houaing conditions, 
pennanent labourers am Bometimea provided with free qnarteiH by tbe 
factory owneis, Nearly all outside laboarere have got free quarters ; other 
labourers live in such houses as they can oftopd to rent, aldUed labourere 
geoerally bving in healthier surroundinga than the unstdlled. A great num¬ 
ber live in narrow lanes. Their social statufl is low; an ordinary baboo 
getting Ito. 30 per mensem in an office claims aupeiiority over a skilled 
labourer who is earning Es. 100 montldy. Tbe condition of unskilled 
laboareiH U still worse, tbe most fortunate among them get free quarters to 
live in factoriea and nulls, otham hire common shape in batches of 10 OT 20, 

The remaining are houseless and sleep their night a way on platforms 
of closed shop." 

251. Ootton-weaving ia generally done by maans of hnndlooms by Cbjimars, c^tacs in- 

Dhanaks and Julabaa the viU^ea. The village looms weave Maddor, 

durries, towels, hhes, dhotis and other articles of ordinary use. The thread 
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used (or fine cloth is usually a mixture of Purbi and Desi, tvlule Deal thread is used 
for course cloth. The Purbi thread is imported from Cawnpore and Bombay 
the Desi thread is manufactured locally. Village weavers pner^y weave (or 
individual customers who supply their oam yam which is orjhnarily home-spun. 
The weaver is paid either in cash or in kind. In certain cases cloth woven is sold 
by the weaver to the middleman who makes a profit of 0 pies per mpee and the 
weaver gams Es. o to Rs. 8 per cent, of his outlay. The length of cloth woven 
per day by an ordinary weaver on a Desi loom is 8 to 10 yrttda, and on looms of 
Japani Nai 15 to 23 yards. The coat of an ordinary loom is from Rs.l2 to Es. 20, 
The weavers usually work from 8 to 10 hours and are assisted by their wives 
and children in the praUminaty stages of getting the thread ready for the work. 
After the warp is set up the weaving is done by men only. The standard of com¬ 
fort amongst weavers is the same as that of agriculturists. 

Other fairly common cottage industries are sUk-worm-rearing which is 
being developed under the conirol of the Department of Agriculture, mainly in 
the districts of Gurdaspur, Anuitear and Sialkot j rope and string-making, curing 
of bides, pottery, oil-pressing and sugar extraction and shoe-making. Cottage 
industries generally ore probably w'ell-auited, within strict limitations to the 
present stage of the Punjab's industrial development, but many of them have 
inevitably to be cnished sooner or later by the more efficient system of mass 
production. 

252, It has b«n pointed out that agriculture is the basic industiy of the 
province and that during the last 30 years agriculture has been responsible for pro¬ 
ducing a considerable surplus of wealth. This surplus is an essential condition of 
industrial organisation, and for many years to come the profits from agriculture 
must be relied on to supply the capital for the establishment of industrial 
concerns. When cheap power becomes available ^d capital less shy than it is 
at present, it is possible that the Punjab may remain prosperous without having 
recourse to surolus pix^uotion and to the export of agncultuxal produce. But 
this state of affiaiis, if it is to be permanent, must come about with a mmi'miinn 
of interference with healthy economic conditions. It is a mistaken belief to suppose 
that wealth derived from mamifacturea is in itself more desirable than i^^th 
denved from agncultural pursuits, ’ 
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oHAPna tit. 


BtrsaiDIABT TABUS. 


{OCCnPATlDNAL^SDBSIDURT TABLE I. 
Gtaent ditinbutioo by oc«tt]iation—conckitflrij. 


Clams, Sum-cum Asm Omdmm^ 




DBLHT- 

aUB^^LASS IV.—TRAKfiPORT 

Order 1ft Tmuport bj Air *. *, 

Onier 10. Tmntpori liy wftt«r 
Older 1|. Truttport by raid 
Order Twaport bj rail 

Order IJ. P»t office, telegraph ud tekphoCie aerrlAe 
SUB-ULAS8 V.-mADE 

Order 14. Buikfi^ Oflt«hli«hzaeDl of ondii^ e^^diAQge aad inruwoa 
Order 2it. Brokecv^p commieivcM] aod espoit .» ,» 

Order 26* Tisde Id toxlibv 

Older at* Trade in ekim^ Eeather and fima 
Older 24. Tfadc in wood .. 

Order 29. Trade in metaii ^. ** 

Older 30. ^ Tmde in potlery, bricks ud ^Ice 
Oidftf 31* Tiade in ehcDUcaJ iircrtf deia ,, 

Order 32* Hotelup ca/oH^ nstatantap ete. ** 

Order 33. Other trade ta food atniEi .. *, 

Order 34* Trade in clothiDg and igdlet artidfii *. 

Order 39. Trade in famihm *. 

Order 34, T^ade in ImiMIng miteELab *, .. ^. 

Older 97* Trade in ineaDe ^ tcwpori , * 

Order 38. TVade in fnipi * h ,. *. +, 

Older 3ft I^wle In Artiekea of Jujcnty and tl»Ciiie pertniniiig to (cticca 
the arts and acierKKOp 

Order 4rt^ Tcude nff ntber aorta .* * * 


CLASS C.—POBUC ARBItKOTRATEOM AHD UBERAL ARTS 
SL^LASS VI.^POBLIO FORCE 
Order 41. Army 

Nnw . 

Order 43. Alr-nn»^ 

Ofifcr 44. phBw , , ,, 
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Order 48. Medlcuie ** ** 

Older 4®. Inatnicthm -, .. ,, ” 

Order 60. Lctlen^ aria and inicncea , * 


CLAia D*—WSCELLAAEODS 

BUB-CLASS EX.—PERSONS LIVINU ON TREIR INCOME (Oidjar 61) 
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sub-class XI.—inbufhcientlt bhscribed occupations . 
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3 
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48 
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»- 

a a 
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8 
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, 124 

46 

94 
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at 
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.. 3® 

to 

1 3S 

«2 
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44 

1 AS 
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27 

24 
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86 

20 

56 

44 

m 
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4® 

61 

.. 15 

i 7 

44 

56 

16 

8 

50 

1 90 

13 

6 

67 

33 

8 

4 

fiS 

4J 
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90 

46 

94 
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10 

68 

42 

■ - i 97® 
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6® 
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4* 

98 

20 

10 

41 

68 

.. 54 

36 

71 

2® 

66 

t£ 

48 


17 

7 

41 

9® 

06 

27 

40 

AD 
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54 

90 

90 
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! 36® 

60 

BO 
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63 

37 
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96 

67 

33 

1, i 

. - 

* m 

T 1 

*. 

.. 

W f ' 

» * 

-i^l 4fl 

25 

92 

48 
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]®1 

66 

44 1 

346 
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38 

61 

m 

51 

36 

64 

20 

7 

34 1 

60 1 

* 57 

27 

4B 

62 [ 

^ 66 

24 

m 

62 

5® 

36 

46 

69 

t,m 
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68 

42 

1 

40 

44 

se 
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58 

42 
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66 

36 

115 

64 1 

47 

53 

6 ' 

1 
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83 
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53 

48 
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a^ ef 
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a&ta ta 
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7® 
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J2S 

im 

4® 

68 
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74 

E4£ 
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146 
41 

lOS 

m 
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CEiAnsa xn. 


8DBBIDUB7 TABUB. 


(OCCUPATlOlfAL)—SUBSIDIARY TABLE n. 




Diitribulioa by oecupition in Katunl Divitions. 





Ntriani per mifk 07 tmAh iwin-woM m 

OOCCPATION. 

PnnjRb, 

liukp-Otn* 1 
nUia FUm 1 
Wc«t. 1 

lTjiWiik«. 

l*yiD. 

1 

8ub- 

1 

Nortl^ 

. Wert J>rj 

1 AtUv 

1 

D»lbi. 1 

1 

a 

3 1 

4 

S 

B 

7 ' 

8DB<IU6S L—EXPLOITATIQK OF ANIUALS AKD 
VEOEIATIQN. 
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BSB 

in 

SUBCLASS ll.~ESPLOn:AriON OF UIKERALS 

1 

h 

1 

1 

* P 

1 

BOB-CLASS HL—INBOSrBY 

1^ 

2«7 

87! 


167 

1 364 

SDBCLASS IV,-^TIUNfiPOIlT 

Jfi 

n 


17 

at 

il 

BOBCLASaT.—TRADE 

m 

10 

24 

71 

n 

IK 

BOBClASe Vt—PUBLIC FORCE ,, 

10 

10 

8 

1 14 

4 

30 

bub-class IIL—FUBUC ADMUflSmATION . . 

1 ^ 

e 

3 

b 

10 

18 

BUB-CLASS vm.—FROI'ESaiONe AKD LIBERAL ARTS ,. 

31 

ai 

14 

17 

IS 

31 

BUBCLABS IX.—PEBSOKS UVINO ON THEIR INOOIIE . * 

3 

^ 3 

3 

3 

1 

e 

BUB-CLAflS X.—I>OMEene SERVICE 

U 

^ n 

10 

31 

t2 

40 

BDBCLASSXL—IKSITFICIEKTLY DESCRIBED obCO- 
FATIOES 

33 

14 

6 

16 

31 

41 

BUB-CLASS HL—CKPRODUCnVE 

24 

1 “ 

7 

30 

34 

11 
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SiraSlfitAAY T^LSS. 


{ 0 CCUPATI 0 BAL)-* 5 CfBSlDIAillr TABLE ID, 

Diftributioa of tfas sgriculturaJ, bdwtriiJ^ coamureiaJ and prafossioaftt populatioa in Natural Diriaions, 

Dutricts and Statu, 
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CHAFTER XDi 




(0CCUPAT10NAL}-SUBSn>lARY TABLE IV. | 

Oceu]MtiGins oombiaed witli agricullurt (where sgnciUtiue u tb* subsidlar; occupation). 

Oc«Dpttl«Lp 

^WSiBWM 
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,aq uctnAiFimiL 

Pttnjak, 

Diai. 


Pi^emoe, 

t 

lodp- 

Gallfttic 

VV«t 

* 

miaft- E 


Nortlk^ 

W«t 

Dcy Am. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 
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OBATtK&Xn. TAXLBa. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Oceupatious combined with agriculture (where egriculliire ie the principal occupation} > 
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-ft ^ 

1 

Medical pnutittonon 

1 

Barboia tm 


11 

WoaVtB «» 

ft ^ 

41 

ArtuUiiDS * a * *- 

mi 

Oil-piKKil 

ft B 

fl 


ft ft 

3 

OtheB 

m 

1 

m 

1 

1 

i i 

n 

Leather vorkari 

-ft ft 

71 



Pkittoni H.» 

ft 9 

s 

' WaahcHDEii 


3 



BUcksmitbB and carpenterB 

i p 

41 

Bkckamitba and catpenteRt 


n 

1 

.1 

i 

1 

Otboni «» 

m ft 

35C 

Otbpni 

-■ 

29i; 

DZlMh 

TOTAL 


TOTAL 

¥ '9 

M 

TOTAL 

-ft ft 

um 

B^nt-pavriv 

£5a 

Bent-rwlYTta 


91 

ILent-rv«piiBfii 

1 -P 

1 

AgriDokiifa] laboareni «« «^ 

ay 

Agnt:a£lucaJ lalHiaKn 




e- 

m 

Chi^nitamt unjikijofla of all kindd^. 


Goiberal kbaiiion 

« 9 

01 

Qci»m] laboDrc>«4 

-- 

39 

Ii(wy4iriideis ajod gmin-dnlfB 

7S 

Goiremfiwnt ctaploy^ea of aR kxnds- * 

lei 

Villas watcbmeii 

ft ft 

11 

Otbrr irv^TM of all kinda . »| 

m 

Monry 1eiid«iv and ^raip-doal^in 


IK 

CktUcnbiiicdeEa ond mllkwii 

ft bt 

1 

RHBila mm »* 


Other tnikii of all kiada 


IT 

^il) liond^ 


i 

Otik» of an kioda (not Go^tnment} 

m a 

Fkliern^ and boatmen 

ft « 

■ ft 

Flibeiwa and boalraan 

ft- ft 

ft ft 

Quboo] moBlon 

10 

Ckttfe and mllimarn 

•I ft 

71; 

! Ride pdtuiileia 

9 >ft 

i ft 

LAVTvni 

i m 

VUia^ irntcbnica «» 

ft ft 

1 

6 

fibopkfopen and pcdla» 

ft pi 

? 

&Uici a^afa and ntona^i!! 

V 9 

Wean^tB 

.. 

1 3 

Oil-prvHdTi 

-ft 9 

' ^ m 

Miedical [KiicUtlcififfa 

9 ■■ 

Barbara 

■ ft 

E 

Wtmveia 

9 ft' 

1 m 

Artiflaiu 

9 + 

Oil-|in«KiB 

9 9 

* ■ 

^tlen 


i ^ 

OtbffB e, 


Waabermcn * * 

+ 

* ■ 

l^atlfr vnrktTB «« 


363 



Fotten «e 


** 

WaAbenvii 

ft ^ 

1 9 ft 



Blanbiiiiithi and tarpent«Ei 

P + 

II 

BUckamitba and rarpcntcia 

•ft ft 

ft 



Otbfn 

9 ■■ 


Otbeifl 

■ ft 

! " 
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CBAPIXR XU. 


SUBSroiABT TA1tLK8. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)—subsidiary TABLE VL 
OtcupAtions ol females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups. 




Numege or 
actuai, wobroj* 

m W- 

H 
^ 1 

d. 

TS 

E 

3 

OaenpAtton. 

i 

MaJh. 

FeEDAka, 

«£ ^ 

1 | 
1- 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Ordril IO.^Cmhajduq 

tlfkl63 

12,110 

lOi 

5i 

pf gtfuui And Waid 

70 

10 

1^! 

£3 

Makers of gtuK gtias beuk^ 

bad meldam And glma pat atadAi etc. 

L275 

2S1 

sac 

80 

Bdcik And tile EnKl^n 

28^491 

3^482 

121 


Ordar 12.—Food tirPir^TBiEs 

6aj806 

1 36^131 

m 

68 

fiJee pannderi And hib!]ker» end flour 
grindrniL | 

10,300 

j 24p406 

> - . 

2;3St 

06 

'&Akani And btDCUll mmkeni ..' 


1 2,680 

408 

07 

Gcijn pneebersp eti?* 

4304 

[ 7,970 

hm 


OeDSA IX—iHSURTSD^i OF DElSfl ' 
ATTD TICK TfltLST. ' 

387^ 

j 43p305 

111 

76 

Ha 4 cap ufid Inrlmn makeift 

lOS 

; 113 

JjOi€ 

77TRik»ap milli^rtf^ <lmEiziAkeca, 4w- 
□emt And mubraidecfni on Iidgu. 

43,468 

tlitOO 

m 

SO 

Wiikingp deaning and d3ne{ng 

58,417 

7*171 

m 


Obdkb 14—FFBHrnjHE isnvsrms 

LiO« 

145 

lOi 

S3 

Ckbldisat mAkpca, cacriago pAlntciv, ete. 

tills 

143 



Order 13.—Bimjiijro iM^msTBiEa 

67*^ 

4>e86 


S8 

.UniD tmmccBp winent workciv 


14S 

3U 

S7 

;5tcEim cnttcTR And dresBcrm „,' 

3E3 

177 

m 

88 

Buildm ( ollsar Ibin tiuildinga midc 
nl bnmliOD or idmilAT mAtcrialAL 
paintofA^ doooTAtoin of hoasew, 
ttkn, p1iiJsbeT?t etc. 

19i387 

^p55ll 

13^ 


ObDER {S.—OnrEE um&tiJi.xvwnrm j 
abtj uirDEFtTvRD nrorrmiB, 

22dp4^ 

114v38l 

iii 

lOOjTnjt iate, cig*^ fibbing tickk^ Ale. 

1 nuilciuii+ tAXgt^nnistB, ele. 

3,138 

661 

111 

101 

Othprip inehlding maiiAjp^rv^ ppraDiu 
[olbcr ibui pcrfomipn) employ^ 
in tbeAtrm and other ptacea of pnh- 

Uo eatartAiniucDtap of 

finbliG MKafltifHp ta^bi eotme ferricp, 
brnitankan, ttc- 

684 

210 

m 

lO^ContrKtcM for tlie ditpqasi of refasr, 
; dmt, etc. 

' 466 

lo¬ 

m 

103 

Sveep$iAp acAVDUgprSp etc. 

168,442 

ll 2^1: 



SUB-CLASS IV.^XEAN^RT ,, 

179,361 

S-SK 

21 


Oepeb SQ.—TbabSpobt bt ^atkb 

lOp^ 

m 

4£ 


InbaUferB pnip4jD|^ on the conatmc^ 
tian and tpaiatpqAnw of atrcAina, 
TiTflA and cadaK 

2,841 

av-j 

121 


SUB-GLASS V.— TRADE 

880,294 

as,l34 

U 


OnPiCA 2 S%—Tbjldi rw wood 

0,348 


Wt 

m 

rrjMie in wnqd (nnt dnewood) cork, 
bATkp bnidboo thatohp etc. 

DaDAA 211.—TbADE l_t HWTALB 

6p345 

> 

sfi'i 

137 

120 

TTAcki in inrlala^ natjliiwr^', kniTte^ 
ioobr DbC. 

y 1191 

S44 

467 


OBDf:n 33 ,—Otheb tbade in food 
bttjffs. 

287,853 


m 

133 

Safl&n of milk* hnlter* ghee* patLluy^ 

1 * 

lino 


161 

W 

^OArdAmDm, l»tel-!waf, TegelAblwp 
hnit aiul ATceAant WElkfa 

317Ce 

S,9il 

831 

130 

DeAkm la La^^ staak And InddeT 

0,836 

Wi 

4St 


Oedib 33.—Teadb is vumsrf^mM. , 

4,448 

Yjul 

ftl 

141 

TrAde In fnrflitore* cAipeta^ onruini 
and budding. 

Ip 770 

ilK 

IDV 







OcOllpAlUtilL 


KuSilii3& or 

AdlTAL WOBliMJtA. 


MaJaa. 




* . 

H ■ 

|i 


u 


ftnijAB. 

SU&^CLAtiS L—EXPLOIT ATI ON 
OF ANIMALS AND VEGETA^ 
TIOK. 


tinn. 


Il«) OnJittdi^ oLUirifMoi *» 
iiiMUTiB froiQi rtsn^ of Kiud .. 

^ Field Ubooroni .p . 

(6) J rj iptcial produ^ and 

marktl 

fl Toft, diiclioiiBp riibbet uid in¬ 

digo |>knt&tion^ 

^ VrOfXuraUei^ Rrovood, oatechu^ rflb- 
bor« ooUHtoTB and olurDaBil 

Lurocn, 

U) Jtaitiny i)f nmdit ontni^ 
lu bc«ffp Ale. .... ** 

aOB-CLASS IL—EXPLOITATION 
OF UIXERALS. 


I 

483.6S9 


21 




Osiigi X—Mdtib 
MijKii ud coetdillie wiiun.|g (gotdp 
itOUt nmnganMe^ fitC-J, 

^Owaa 4-—Qu4fimjea dF hard 
KOCEJ, OTJTESi Ml^ wit^rjl (jAJdX 
|7lAKDSn>R^ HfO.), 

jOniiRR 5 ,—Salt* rtc. 

^iRudk* M And mmh ilH 
^ ExtfACtion oi alnm, nud 

dlbcr t tibibAncAfr lolubb in WAlar. 

SUB-CLASS lit—INDUSTRY .. 

Onnnn OL—Ts^tilb^ ,, 

36^0tftt[in ginning^ clDAnlog and preiAici.^ 
£G,Co4tdn tjiiaiiiiig 

27^Goltcm AijQiig And iTEATiDg * * 

28 Jdte spinningp presung And woATing 
21l'Rapo^ Wiiu ritring 

SliWool ORitlinE uid iplnning .. 

3vSilk ipAlCumis .. ,, 

85 Silk VQATen 

STlDy^og^ blcAehlc^ pdnttng petpum- 
I tion imd sjKHigiag al loxtiW^ 

38 Lice, flrupep embt^dafiAXj fdagm,, 
And inm^uentljr doRcribed 
tfilUo indoalriei. 

OjtDKl T—HlDKii, APD HAAR 

M^TBRIALR FKdV THV AHlMAIi 
AEiTdOdii:. 

SO TAonerx, cmriA-n, bitlur drewTi 
Afid leAllwsf djisri, eUr. 

Ondni 8t—W ood 
43 BaiI cRJt malrjw ni aqiI otbfir IndniNcs 
at wQodea mtierlitllDeli^dUi^lBAftsf 
And tha Ibitehflfi uadi balding 
WOf with liAznboo Ot nredi DC 
unilnr mAlerifelA. 


tm«0 

^ 483.4^ 


1 472*525 

2ae,32ij 

71,450 

220,433 

27,630 

I2J77 

i^n 

2,278 

m 


Lm 

7,610 

iti9a 

29 

3 

7 

2 


1080 

1,111 

47 

4 

3 

8*865 

306 

3.835 

616 

CSS 

191; 

3,107 

432 

M%432 

an.™ 

233,078 

xti.m 

27,708 

3,2fi7| 

6,800 

67,040 

236,100 

8l|47n 

318 

120 

ILOKI 

3,233 

271 

a77 

Dot' 

181 

618 

81 

2,273 

440 

482 

7TD 


9689 

n,m7 

2,306 

16i;993 

7,591 

ifleOII 

dm 


m 

100 

2sa 

m 

m 

m 

L8S 


42Q 

m 


m 


111 


180 

287 

m 


414 

fic 

9.0SO 

224 

310 

t;844 

185 

104 

1,810 


181 

m 

« 

m 
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OBATTIB Xn> 


SUBSmiAST TABLES. 



(OccuPA'nonAL> 

-SDBSIDIABY TABLE VI. 





Occupstism of famala by sub-classes and selected orders and groups— 





NlTUBZa GW 

5 z 



Noitmi 

m ow 

la 



AGTUkL^ WOPXm, 

^ 



ACtUlli WOMUBi, 

1| 


OMiqp«iiAD. 




Oc«iip«tlo;Ei. 



*3 § 

c* 

a 

0 


Moledu 

FemoJej. 

b - 

it 

S' ' 

g 

1 

Mmko, 

FemMlci. 

■S'S 

IS. 

Cl 



* 


o 





1 

2 

a 

4 


i 

2 

3 1 

, 1 

4 

§ 


Dju&bs ao .—m £inu>Ejfa 

1 




^SUB-GLASS IX.-^PERSONS LiV- 





UTXHUUL 

1 




INO ON THKIB INCOME. 




14a 

Trvio in bidldiiig mateixiAh otbcr 

r 

31 

m 







thAa bcickft, tilcf uid wckhIbii mu¬ 
le ri^U, 

J 




jOAPEA Al-^PKilSOsril OTtAQ 
' c^alli: ov tqxia tscomm. 

Its .sea 

4.838 

HI 

liT 

Oadke as«r--TsiiJM tn roAt 




im 

Pioprietan tcrfiber tluo of tgri^- 




Ubokis m cofti. 

f S.0T3 

Hi 

ii4 


^ tan! Luid) fimd iqd Aghbluthlp- 





eowdun^ «tD. 

5 




1 bolden mud puuciaeiii. 

J 




OADftiL 30 .—Tru>i isr lA-ncus ar 

; 


Iff 


SUB-CLASS X.—DOMESTIC BEfr 

msse 

s%nfl 

m 


LiTxnKT Asu rsOill rxBTAt^d 
» ASn Tism IKTB ANU 




VICE (OKSxm 02}. 



m 



^KSdES. 




LSI 

OaatEA, wfttdt curfccip dwIcKpera. 

aoT.eod 

fi2;41G 

14» 

Dcik^a m oonimaa htm^ 

4,e2] 

94C 

^3 


witcbmexi pad qiNf uwio 





ffliu. tmaU wticleEir tc^ 
hnntiag Aud tiihuig t4dkl£, 





TAdCd. 



1 


qU. 





ISUB-CT^AS^ XL—IN30FtlClENl‘- 

197.404 

41,184 


SUBCLASS Vtl.—PUBLIC AD^ 

65.eBS 

srr 

16 


L¥ DESCRIBED OCCUPA¬ 




IHOTSTEATION. 




TIONS, 





SUB-CLASS VllL—PBOFESSIONS 

lTiT39 

2S^ 

t44 


OaDEB 52,—CsariUL tbiOIA which 





AND LIBERAL ARTS. 




DO AOf A oKFiam 



m 


OaiiK& 4A—KxuafOA 

ios.dsa 

H.31E 

1B6 


■OO^TATIO^* 

179.887 

41.388 

105 

pEiaits, niiaUt«rtt vtcp 

B3.4&2 

: 1^621 

13S 

187 

jL^bqiirgi^ Mud WoekOMD qth&TWbc 




107 

CfttDfjbiatj. f«Aden, ahoroh imd mb- 

^,4 SO 

' 25t 

104 


1 tmij^CLfied^ 

1 

1 



lion H^vieo 





I 

1 


ladfcTftEnplA, burUl cr bofiunff grouail 

7.S20 

),24t 

m 


SUB-CLASS xn.—UNPRODUC¬ 

^,137 

^ 42B&3 

196 


3endQC*» fnlgritrt DCllldll£tO»f tiX- 

eumcuen^ 





TIVE, 

; 1 

1 iS,^ 



|0m>ER 4& —KlUtCtAX . 4 

i^tST 

B.m 

^4ai 

1 

Obdeb ^ —BsoHAJa^ VMPHJLSnP, 

S0B3^ 


m 

m 

^dwiTT^gj, rAwiiAtocv^ (^mpoTijjtkFri, 

a;,;3eo 

s,I03 

' 1^16 


PSOatTflJTKa. 

. 




muMii cattwunv 0t^ 



witcimi aiswlv^t 

aoSpmA 

41.831 








etcL 





OAffis 50.— Lcrntfia aai* ams ahd 

Bl,77ai 

3JSS3 

113 

A 

Dol ^prafwSoojd beEgpiA) ,. 

297pl5A 

1,629 

41.346 

2m 


tsdtaxcia^ 



B 

Do, (ok&K^n) 

SKt 

173 

m 

cotapoKTH ud muiers, pUy- 
on ol aU McdA diF mud^ matro- 

21.304 

3,2i» 

m 

im 

Pr>>?tirt!i» ind pxotilqitci .« 

112 

1.002 



monta (iie4 miUlaiy), aingEn^ 




191 

OhDEK 56.— OTPXH GSCLABSIWIMIi 

4 

8 

wm 


«ehkn dAdOfiiE^ 





^osr-fBOPooirvm 
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iJEAPTEB XU* 


^UBSWlAMt TABLED 


(OCCUPATIONAL}-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VL 
OcctipAiioQS of lemaleo by lub-ctastei anil adoctod otittt and 




Actual wdjulwl | 

iJ 

B f 

tL 

p 

B 

c 

OccoptfttocL. 


|Feinak4.; 

^ E 

*^1 
iLri ® 

4Z 

§8. 

a 

i 

2 

DELBl. 

3 

4 

$ 


1,—EXPLOlTihllOK 
or AJilMALS AND VEGETA- , 
TION. 



m 


OMJSE L—PAWtM ASft AoflCtfL- 

TUBMr 

«V7« 


so 

1 

(a) OniiruMry odiiw^icn 

3S,fl/3 


?s 

IujCccoc frommut of Land «. 

fiS 

349 

342 

4 

Fans lervuitBi 


111 

m 

0 

Fbkl lAbontn n2 ., ^ 

3,3#: 

1 fi3i 

m 


fc) Fqnwlfy ,* .. ... 

37^ 

m 

m 

0 

n codouttcrflip luowixidLi catvebn* rub^ 
betp eU^i »Ue(7UK» uid chan^ 
bumerth 

2-i 

1 

301 


(d) ifduinjjr o//afT4 4f9dt * i 

JflOi 

1 6it 

66 

n 

C^ilki and bi;iJiiIo bzieed^m and 
lu^Opf^K^ 

1 

■ Id 

lt>7 


Sim'LASS li.~£XPL01TATI0N 
or WBBALS. 

imI 

[ i 

B 

4ft 


StB-CLAbS IXL-IXDUSTRY .. 


wm 

2m 

u 

Oedbu O.^TasTiLKa .. * J 


t^m 

SOi 

Cotton apiimicg 

mi 

377 

U2 

27 

Cbtton ailing tZii w eaving 

2,^1 

stl 

l(t> 

32 

AVcfiTing of wuoUen Uanknia * i. 

a 


9^33 

38 

1 

:Law, OFnptp €inlm:ii(WrK8p liin^Dr, 

1 eto+p mad jnimfOokutl^' 
i tnjttik^ induairin^ 

1,270 

214 

189 

1 

OtiPfia 7.—EiDsa^ Asia 

HA£B ^4T|gaiAL5 nOM TUI ABl- 
MAA KLNaiHhtt. 

%m 

2Ii 

113 

3%TAiiuvm^ ciUrtYrip £fatlH<r ditsienj^ and 

[ kalbor d^'em, etc. 

L ,703 

25D 


45 

UaB33t 8 .—Wood 

•Ba&kot imd other induaijitsa n^f 

woodin matmial including 

1 and thakibit^rv, mil biilkliBg 
VDtldng with bamboo and 
an d eimUaT iiiiitnriid». 

2m 

m 

m 

134 

62 

241 


Oxtum lD.^CmAicics 

BMl 

657 

ISS 

55 

Faltfin and raTtben mtd bowl 

makt 

L774 

im 

110 

W 

Brack and tile makeis .. ,. 

ijm 

402 

2i*l 


OaDKn 12 .^—Fcmjd lyjsrsiTBm 


411 

m 

fto^Rico pcfumkf^ Hjkd boakoit imd Houj 

1 gimdcnf. 

m 

37ti 

\ 384 

OTjOraiD pHicbc^m. rtc+ 

I3ft 

3S 

301 

1 

1 

!(>ed£b 13.—Isebstums 01 DbfeSjt 

ASft THE TOqjtf. > 

10,^73 

3p3S4 

636 

77 

Tailors, mlUincn^ dn-Ha nmluiiB, dar- 
nen, and ftn bitndeTciv r»a lin^n^ 

1^48 

3ft3 

31n 

*8 

SIhjc, biKd and umdal nukrih p J 

4,67ft 

3/351 

4i^l 

80 

Wadbing, cleaning and dicing ,. = 

lje77 

atiQ 


81; 

Barbcmi baininq«r>R»^ and wigouiiKcTn 

1.7M 


170 


OnDpen 15 ^—Bfildixo jspuwntts ; 

7,183 

1,60C^ 

isa 

88 

Rxc-aTatorB and utU Kinkcn 

4 

7 

l"t60 

8ft 

Bdllderi {otber than bizildan^ ruadc 
of buibuo or alnukr malfriAl]i)> 
paintcito, decaimU»n nf bnum 
tUtn, plnnib«ia,eto. 

ht22 

L303 

87u 


OE9EEL !«.—OtKM UBCiq^^AMOOE 
ABU TSDJtflWICD IXnBstBT^, 

9,ft«0 

2M\ 

302 

103 

Swvt|jeT¥ oful HcaircngctA^ etc « 

4.773 

2J37 

373 


subclass JV.—TRANHP^ .. 

14p01A 

17d 

IS 


iCisiuicB —ToAswmt nr hoah 

».W^ 

1#! 

1 

138 

32 

lift 

iLabounni cmptci^d m ruada and 

1 bridgoi^ 

! 6 

1 

37a 

113 

'Uwncm, tnana^xa and emf^ym 

1 Ir Grinding wEvoi^pcrvmiln} nqn- 
ncctcd with E^cbanioallj dfii^ 
fnlunin- (inchadiiig 

1 

ftft 

! 

6 

! 

' 


Actual wokeab. 


Oecuptk^n. 


MpJcq^ 


V.-^IRADE 
Oajjim 33,—Om^ Tfi-we is wmu 


bc-lfl-J p 

fruit, afDcu^ul MWia, 
J3frDeak!s in g;rw iuu| fodder 
Oaoer S&,—X&Ati» ts mi. 
tDcafeis in GrwlmmI, clunnnul, wM, 
cniinliiii^i;, tU?,} 

Ordeh 3ft.—T^ hIDf. is abtuilesi of 

LPTtP^lf A3?D TEEDSE fTOtHSTtSO 
LtTISSa ASU tl|£ JUTS ASU 
sonrxcEft. 

PubT^rhi^ni p tKwkapJIc ts, stAtiowiSj 

in wiTefCp pirtiin^p miiid»l 
itiatrumi'ntt uud cuncwitK^fi^ 


SL’B-CLA^S VU.—PUBUC AU- 
MlXlSTKATrON. 


147 


m 


jSi lW'l*ASi rai.-PROFES^ONfi 
ANT> UBERAL ABTS. 
klai»^ 40 ^—^Reuuion 

163|Ptk^|ii, tniEilftln 

I fp ji<^tccbKrtii^ Tf Ebdrtflt cbnreh and ulh 
: fLob »rri«!« 

IftSjTtiEfcpTis^ boFlAl Of bamiDg, gfittmd 

semoe* pilgrim noadiictuis^ cifcum 

1 d«pDi, 

^ joeuiai 48.—^EDICHb^C 
IT^^LdiAfcYwHp VAccinAtonip oompciiirKkii, 
AuJaeA, msmounst etc. 

QAASn 4 ft;—IJiSTBtrCXIOS 
1 73 and tvA«bent of all luncln 

tumzit —Licmaa jkxn aaio asb 

MIMSOJW. 

ITBMusii- 0dl£ipi:4clB and plajTJs 

iiTk olj kindd q| fflujdml ituftroju^nta 
I inol luJilitATyl HiiigFnip petofa, 

! AnddADi^ni, 
nftCljjnjDron*, actuIhIj!, 

ivoiterift. oxlilbit4?ri of cuHntfiitk-s 
' olid Willi ammiLb 

‘BUB4;rLASS IX —PEReiiNe Liv. 

ISO OK TEEIR INCOEE. 

Oboxk fij .—uvim pkis- 

USTMr os TILEm ISOOXB 

ISO ptopirieton {oUkcr Uuu^ of ogficiLl- 
lilTai Und) fund nod tfohokmhip- 
hnidnnt Aflil pQitAinoAnfa. 

SUB-CLASS SL-DOMEETIC 8ER 
TICE {OftPSa e2>. 

IftljCcioki, wAt*r OAcrloAfp doorlcHipisni, 
wAt^mcn KUd othfiT indoor 
• YAOte, 

:SUB-CLARS XL—INSUFFICIEXT 
I LY DESGRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

^Obdik 53.—Gmsvbal TiUd wmou 
I BO jlOTF IMDIOATA A DERSTTE 
I <K?OUfAROS,| 

laijLAboniYi* and vorkuu^n othot- 

I ww lUloprd&sL 
;aiIB-€LASS KIL—UNPRODUC- 
I ITVE, 

.Ohski BwjLi&fi, VAonAirra, 

j ntoRTTom. 

iftftBtiprip Tagimnta, wilohia, idwdi, 
eto. 

Do. 




FtmaleA 


U 

II 

!i. 

4“ 

lE. 


mm 

i, iM 

Q 31 

ll.OOE 

1 m 

3 61 

2,43: 

1 £71 

9 til 

lli 

> 131 

1 771 

m 

1 « 

I 187 

tm 

1;' 10! 

\ ^87 

414 

1 {if 

^ 140 

4.STf 

31 

7 

6.S3C 


m 

LiSl 

wn 

143 

853 

4N 

581 

2S 

fl 

m 

i/m 

IBS 

125 

m 

339 

m 

415 

2ftB 

nt 

%m 

147 

141 

747 

m 

178 

866 

1 m 

m 

531 

ftoe 

588 

34 

5 

L47' 

1,212 

m 

697 

llpftW 

um 


ftpftftl 


in 

i0,86ft' 

1 

1 

^648 

" 

#,J»9 

2,315 

31B 

%ow 

568 

286 

2,0 J 8 

58S 

361 

2,0)8 

m 

311 

l,1f2S 

411 

StB 












































OBXPnii zn. 


eCFBSWUBT TASUa, 


(OCCUPATlOIfAL)^SUBSlDUUtY TABLE VIL 


S«|«el«d occupations 1921^ 1911 and 1901. 




; Fitoae. 

1- 

DxLaf. 

PUH/AE AID DB-EL 









PbEtiellt* 

e 

1 OCCUPATION. 

^pulatioi 

l^PappEda^inr 

1 PbpdlatLpt 

1 ^i^pplalitiLi! 

1 F&pui&tjoJ 

iff trf 

b Tajiatjcai 1 

P- 

a 

1 

■ngrpCKrted 

■upportHl 

i supported 

^RippoTted 

aupportad 

; 1011—19Q 

£ 

V 


in 1021. 

in 1921. 

inl92L 

in 1811. 

in 188L 



1 

1 

<1 

•bp 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


' CLASS A-PAQDacnOH OF RAW MATERULE. 


s Ms^oei 

0 | 

B I44i3%f?l 

1 i%%mM 

» -hM 


SUB^LA as I.—SXPLOITA TIQX OF A SSMA L H 

1 ASD FEQgTATtOS, 

1 


S ttMH 

[] tsgssMil 


u ii^yayiii 

1 -j-9*f 


1 UuOJiB 1PAflTirBI A.TO AOKlc B1.TTT& E 

/J|,J75pF^ 

1 

iWii/di 

p 

r MMiM 



(a) OrtliMzr^ Ckltuqtm .. 

14.775303 

1, U3,4^ 

14,910,780 

14,010444 

13,887^800 


1 

Illume iixtm. T&nt &i kod 

IpOOSplTa 


Lj0l2,83t 

y 025^1 

1 0.915 pm 

J ^61-i 

2 

OidiiOATy .Ik «» «> 

12.61 OpSi 3 

1 llS.4St 

l2p73Sp0flS 

k ]2.188,14f 

r 4^,431 

i ih4'i! 

3 

AE^nteip DUAAf en of luulrd utiite* |ikii^%h okrlcB., 

13^^ 

1 SS 

13.603 

! 8,84< 

1 iplflC 

t +301i 

rent^ cdLbqtoKa. 







4 

¥mrui »nvilj - - 


: 

508vS4I 

U4 02491 
U 

r 439,652 

i 

5 


627,697 

1 »,tI3] 

037^18 


1 


(6} fl/OHMTi jfro(f«dd< ami mor^cf inrdcniHf 


3.ni 

a2.ios 

J 20.S32 


-i-511 


Teft, coSe, d.iiclH»Eij», ntbberp indigo plvitationa 

4430 

a 1 

4,130 

711 


'^4aoj 

7 

FtmU tkiwiTi tn^gjstmhk^, bctioJ^ tinA^ KUKULnt, 4^. gifowra. 

24^ 

34711 

27,070 

20421 

17,376 

^-39-1 


(c) Pof 

334»J3 


2345^ 

46.081 

20^ 

1 

-401? 

9 

Wood cuttci^^ EitiinKHC mbbcf, etc. coLkctqn 

18.237 

839 

18.006 

1 


dMnwiJ btirncu.. 



^ 40.503 

' IJMIS 

-593 


Lau cidlcctorB »■ ^ - * * 

(d) of Farm tfftwl; 

4 

mLis 


4 

3*52,003 

J 

4O6p706 

2(>I»,7S3 

-^13^ 


Ckctk^ bfi^la biwdea and luepw - 

70,021 

387 

70,408 

30,444 


+ 01'S 

|3 

fibccDp goat azid ^ bmdBEfi 

BitWEB of otbprajijmjilA (bcKQKrfi muJcCk cun^ili* ifld£«p ckt-i 

J 12^ 
1383 

171 

a 1 

12.512 

1,883 

6.320 

2,098 

2£^ 

7jE£6i 

+ 971 

! —10:2 

H 

Htfidaoidu, fl hephcrcU, goM'tHtde. clc- 

2(504121 

1,829 

2112.750 

358300 



OitpBB 2.— FiAEiKa AMI MtswnMa 

t4,2S2 


/4^555f 

i2^ 

ifft4S6 

+29-1 

17 

l^jablny, • •■ " “ ■ 

J2j07i 

336 

)2p436 

104^2 

-JS&0 

+2211 

li 

Honting 

3474 

250 

2.4^4 

24^ 

StlCO. 

+13*4! 


ILSXFLOlTAfiQN OF MlNBhdlS. 

28,297 

7« 

S&OQTn 

36^133 


«4Bfr2 


OiLpEn 3 — 


7 


'JJiS 

2.m 

^24^4 

10 

Coal Mmtt 

2,T7fl 

T 


3^499 

3,40S 

“20'! 

2 i: 

OuDniL 4.—of BAnis Eftc^s—(0^^ 


m 

5pP33[ 


S.433 


}Mjkp djfuziqndap Ld^atonCp etc.). 







OnDEttS.^—B a-LT+ nro. 

w,m 

§97 

M^S 

J,r7? 


3!3 

fUic^i wa and jnamb 4^t . + *» 

2.383 

m A 

2j03s 

4,7S 


—IM 

24 

^xtractioii cf alum and otber ButHlancN iolablc 

9.510 

S97 

8.013; 

11.519 

tbTlS 

—2213 

in mater. 








CLASS B.-PEEPARAnOH AMD SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 

T4mp«18 

S6^i4 


7479,758 

T,30Q,11C 

+ 11 


SDBSTAMCES. 




I 

SOB-CIABS IfL—mDVSTRY 

■■JI1 III i^ai m 1 

mTie 

%ea64M 

4#16^ 

s,nsjm, 

+« 

1 

Ohhee tl—T etiilei 


J7p476l 


JpW4fl3 


-5 

25 

Orttoa gumingi ckuiine and piwng * - 

PlpSSO 
108.201 
750.001 j 

1.08% 

024M>2| 

80.743 


+3-i 

20 

27 

Cottdfi apuming 

Cottna wng JIM Ecamiug 

2,058 

7.531 

UU«1 

763,565 

1 8S3p*56 


-t 

28 , 

Jtttc tpinningi pKffidng ana wearing; 

1468 

m 


1.440 

i| 

-0^1 

2$ 

Rope, tvinc nm atnpg 

31.500 

328 

31.096 

8p348 

£3,9TS 

+^021 

10 

Otb?r fibcT-B (woannt^ iioea, tla^ lump, atnv, cteL ^ - 

TOO 

1 •!■ 

700 

32^223 

i,as« 


31 

32 

Wwl^ calling and ipimiiiig 

Wearing ^ w<XJlii!a™Bket» -* *# 

897 

0400, 

1 

145 

806 ' 
0.^ 

> n,023 

3Sfl6i 

-ia-4 

33 

WcBTiaguf mmolkn carpets »- »■ ^- 

460 

127 

SOS ^ 

r 



34 

33 

Sift ■pinMlB on 

flilL weaTcra ** 

2,9^ 

IpTSS 

14 1 

8,370 

1,796 

1 13,584 

iejie& 


37 

Ovciiig^ takaebing, nrintiiig^ pn»paiati«i and aponging m 

7.701 

4T0 

SJI3I 

10,780 

»,R1» 


icEtiiw. 







38 

Lacc» emlia>idijrie*, ItingDa and ioanJEoicQUy doactib' 

3^i4 

4^ 

7,210 

23475 


-6N 

ed textile iodiative. 








OeUXI 7.—SHSE, ash BAED liaTKBllLl fEOX TUI 

07,754 1 

5,557 

7§,m 

3/497 

3i8,m 



±:^MkLr ETOOnOM. 



. 




30 

TacLoen^ einticia, leather dtHKii aEul laatlier dnkt etc. « •» 
Malfcn cf leaUkerartidsincltia tiunhet water bappBad- 

334)41 

3^ 


77^ 


-*7 

40 

14,2% 

1.401 

IA72S 

13^81 


+!« 

ilkiy or huusv, etCk 





41 

Funicia and pcnona uc^pled wHb featbeiE and bitelkCp. 
bmab maJoccs. 

38 


000 

60J 

ijm 

+< 

42 

Buncr abeUi eta.p worken (e xeept bnUena) 

«MI 

S45| 

651 

191 

St4 

+240'! 































































362 


OSAPTBB Xn. 


euiamiABT tjur^bs. 


(OCCUPATIONAD-SUBSIDIAAT TABLE VD. 

5«] acted eceupationc 19S1, 1911 end 1901 —ronfiViuof. 


OtXfUPATIOM, 


Ohj:>ib B.^Wood .. >. 

13 Bawjr.j^ 

44 C4ip«Dt«rip tmfkera BJiil 

45 I Bflilcct 9nd otbft iiodivtika of woody mBteriftl 

JncMin^ k&Te« and tb&'ol^iu and b^kUifi wviMai; 
with bsmboop or otlkciT limikT md4dTiAli 
- OnJ^xk 9 —Mxtals 

44 ^ Porgiaf and ToUii^ cd iitto and olhfrT wtiAk .. 

47 Maktira of vtc- - - -« *' 

40 CHbc-t wvrkoi;? iq Inon and makczi ol impkmimti «pd tooli 
pii^paUy or oxfItwirtly ol icon+ 

40 Worki^na in Dtaoi^ oopper and bell pKital -- ■ < 

OaDljl 10*—Cs^AMlCl 
Gt Malc^iB <jl oiyatal wan < ^ 

33 MakeK of glw glasa becda aodnooklam and flaai 

par-«tudi 

55 Fdilr-ri and Dartbi>n pipe and bow] makeia <. f h 

^ Briok and tik Duk^iw 

Qaou ll.--Ciiciiicai^ raefsaLv no-c^ujm, 

41^ p Avai^Ora 

60 Mantilaotntc ol djoa, paint and ink 
6] Maiiii|jkC!tnn> and relming ol r^^Ubk oila 
03 Itnoulaotiire and nDfining of minoraj oik 

Oaom ] 2 ,^Food i ^D OtTstlb 

65 Rioe pOUltdjel^ and hiiakcta mad donlfgtinckEl 

60 Bake El aitai liiaaiy t makoa ,, 

61 CSmin parobi^EB, p4c. 

66 Bntobtn 

71 31akm of tngar, wtokwea and gor 
73 BwpQtm^at makenH piepanfi ol jam ami ooculhEUintip oto* 
73 Bcewtn and dijtilioia 

Oftt»s ISp^lwnutfTuixu or naiBa aan- no touxt 
77 TaLtoEip ndHine ini^ dncai makem, daraen and embroidjiTCi^ 

Am linon, 

76 SEtoe, boot and «andal nsakt^Ei 

80 Walhing, nkaull^ and dyeing ,. 

81 Barbetv^ hair diriKia and wig makeia 
Qjrnx^ 14.—Firfe^nTn»nTMii??Ttil« 

83 Cabinat nak^Ti, earriaie punt«i3i^vlo. 

84 UphobteTOOfiP tent maS^ra, etn. ** 

Onsu Bimncsfo oncaratia * * 

86 JAmm bumnn^ cenimt worktci 

86 Ex!3a?aton$ and well ainkeii 

87 Stonis outtnta and drsMon 

88 Bnck Uy^n and maflom 

89 [ Btiilikni (otbnr than haildiii^ mack of bunbon or nntilar 

mateiiak) painteni, dmratois of knoHip, tikm^ plgnn- 
h^n, etc* 

Oumai or MitArd or tuhhtoki 

80 Fefiona engaged in ntakinigp aaemblLag ot mpaifldg tnoloif 
i Yclueka, ojekf* 

0L I Oami^^ early palki, eto* Makem and wheflwtjghk 

82 I i^pv poat aeroplane tnuJdeia «p , * » < 

03 ’Owixa, l7.—pionircTios aws TBA^m^HrEoir or ParsioaiF 
roaOttO (iivaTp ijobt^ hkesjctet worm rowxBS, 
xtOh) ]Gai wurkeia and eketcio tight powerjL 

OnsKt 18,—OTwea lu^oitMJLSXOttt awn emnmm in- 
DovnrBs, 

M Frintcia, litha^iilviBi.engrarieri, tin. ** 

OU Mafcera of jniujoal Lmtnimeiila 

07 Mak^ii of nielief ami ekela and optioalp, ^ntopapMop 
raatboimatiral and luigiDiJ LfuitnuLentap 
03 Wotkefa in pCH^oua ata£lM and faetakp eOaCOellenip inhta- 
twn kwelkry nakzEip gildeim, ole. 

00 HakETi o| kangleA, or Buk or iBokknaa of otber mated^ 
tbaD ^Ihi mkd inal^ii n! ipangW. ^^zkap 
and iacied thieadip 
tot ContHiGioia tnr the dtajpoad of mfoWp dwt, atn, 

103 SvMpeia, acaTOunfap etCp *« i* 


P^rwjaa. 


Bjelbi. 


Population Population 
iupported 'iupporkd 
In 1031. klffiL 


M3,m 

12,686 

407^67 

8M06 


ifin 

2m 

211^186 

172 

71,658 

366 

147417 

168 

2IS,Q33 

60^77 

3442 s 

ai|29fl| 

41.701J 

2p986 

42,004 

1.044 

155,78B 

663j30il 

186,£4S 

t76jO0G 

0^834 

807 

3,734 

1p4B4, 

M.O 74 I 

fi4,^7t 


7,784! 

06 


1£0 


SJ9,Sr6 ^8. 

69 
l-596i 

175,506 


IpSTS 

mi^ 


86; 

5^10; 

i.oaoi 


533 

161 

0pOt2 

2y64i 


3>4J52 

4,$2S 

16 

2,633 

I 4 

7^440 


383 

1406 

121 

2,534 

238 


ISpOBl 

3,676 

6333 

fl24 

902 

£2 


78 

170 

11,763 

M31 


12i^ 

42' 


6 

16,078 




PtWAl JUraDMl. 





Peruenta^ 

FopnlaUon 

Fopuktion 

Poptdation 

ul 

vaiiatiw 

inppdried 

luppntted 

tappuried 

1011—1921 

Snmh 

In 10L], 

in 1901, 


4 

e ’ 

i » ' 

1 

, T 

SISJSS 

j mjJSf 

374^5 

i +6^J 

; 12.772] 

“ 11^080 

li 380.610 

27^410 


i 8033^ 

1 

104,100 

00g5O6 

-14*2 


240,OX 

mMS 

+3-7 

2p603 

m 

jp806 

+1674 

403 

116 

884 

+250-4 

217,428 

217,037 

206,776 

tt"? 

28,736 

18.013 

! 104T7 

+41 1 

J79^ 

~ 3£3,70l 


+7-7 

469 





> a.070 7,653 

+30-3 

3;E36 

290,666 



+5’3 

:»4.40S 370,043 

76^.110 

6«p7^ 

! 31.838 

+15-6 

im,4U 


i J27,Md 

+JS5-J 

371 

m 

2,^15 

—42'4 

I49p750 

168 

j I2«paw 

11440^ 

+34^ 

m,47S 

2m,6B4 

i 33S/i9i 

-m 

71,373 

ilS^lS 

173,468 

-37 

26>014 

;»p728 

3S.S30 

-354 

3U687 

35.682 

63.368 

-^11-8 

42,380 

48p466 

i,m 

39p996l 

_T-7 

3,110 

3,264 

+6S-7 

44,5^ 

Cl .796 

{ 22.411 

"—14 

2482 

246 

j 1,765 

+737 


I,147r3Gi 


+14*6 

mj&G» 

161p036 

I66.963 

1 

6T2J874 

646400 

440,263 

+24^ 

m,0l5 

177p67l 

271 m 

126440 

+S 

2ilp023 

i 2S2468 


4J36 

^s■,75£^ 

8.724 

1 s,m 

“36-5' 

1 2,251 

-45-7 

820 

35 

[ 776 

+2^68-fi 

mjis 

mjss 

/J2p357 


2p5fi7 

iJ05 

3^7 

+41-7 

3,S0ff 


5.331 

—42-6 

1^673 

103,727 

1 164p03] 

[06.889 


6l>,7tl2 

90,728 

16.700 

-36-1 

J.ddO 

} 

2j4i 


2m 



j 1*684 

2,620 

-18*1 

1.086 



' 171 

50 

223 

+342 

i S,i49 

1 


390 


1 S4S.M 

m,^i 

944^ 


:! -i.e4s 

4,860 

6jft73 


197 

360 

140^ 

—46 

l.«31 

1484 

734 

+6-2 

1S9^ 

100392 

135,240 

-3^ 


B,810 

3^1 

—72’2 

1^ 

1 59i.276 

TMjM 

+T7 












































3SS 


xn. 


DIARY TARLEP. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SDBSIDIARY TABLE VH, 
Selected occupaiioii? 1531, 1911 And 1901— 


n>7 

108 

lOQ 

im 

111 

112 

m 

IW 

U5 

ue 

117 

LIB 

uo 

m 


121 

Ltt 

IZ8 

m 

m 

m 

I2B 


139 

130 


>131 

131 

133 

134 
130 
118 
187 

138 

139 

140 


OOCOFATiOK* 


Pi:i^jAA, 


I 

su»4:lass IV—transport 

OuEfl —TUJrSFWr BY WATEE.. 

Ship owDfiDi 14111 thnt iktp aliJp'e 

Duuinf^is uad OiviitkAii. 

(ptboF ttin labQuiBi^) praploj^ <m tiue 
qI barbauiB^ dodbip And ^dplivl* ! 

ing coUAtituzUjQia). 

L&1»ai«n9 cmplo^L oa the eoiwtnic^Qiii ml4 fflAhaU^niktiqci of 
jiaibcmn^ docla^ xiYvn wld esMJp, 

Bo^t boBtmra und Uywmwt 

0ai]KK21.--TSJ:K9»>£TBY BOAn 

^HGDS (Pther thjm kbouneiB) fimptojed cm tlio ccoAtnuH 
tion mad mujatpllfiliro af fuAcu &nd bfidgoa, 

IftboiLrffra «rapkij«il m maiif uid Inidp* 

OwiKinp itiAn^ri and (t^xaladiBg pcemoaI hf^ 

nmtB) (xmnApt&d niih mccbi^cAlfy driT^Q TphickfF 
{Inolading tqunji|. 

OtfDCii^ moLA^ji^ And emnlnyetA (^K^lading p&dwcaJ ht-^ 
viuik) odCUh?i!i£d Tith Pther i^hioka 
PAlki p etc,, bai^]£ imd owppis 

Pdck««kplkiizit^<iiLme]p DLokp Aod &ulkH3k dumis jmd 
drivEi?. 

Parkis and nKseen^ El 

Oboeb Tbahbtort bt hail «^ 

RadwA7 empIpjKt qf aQ ktpd? oUkt th^a ewbei 

Ia1k]iia?i 9 employed qd nilvay And miuDte- 

HAnoe And cooHh and poiten co raUiTAy 

pfemisetf. 

OHom zi^^ppeT Omci^ Telkohajh axd TfiLStiosi 

TltJE®:. 

8U1-CLA6S V.-TEADE 

OaOHft 14 .—Ba^KBp EaTABLESBUKN'TS OT OtKOCTir SX- 
CHAli{38 ASTD (HA^ AJtAHABflp IfOHHY- 

LVXSEBS^ XXGBJJfQB AXD I3fYClLLX<m A015T9, MOZ^XY 
CHJJmBne Alcn £AOItE£4 AzeD YII|£I£ miu-LOYHis,} 

Ofuixx25 .—Broeehagh, connssioir AHH Ku^i^ (ehpe- 

EHHp COaOCEigSTOTe AOHKTBp, CDKMlXClAL TRATYLLYHA^ 

frAAz-HCirme owxeub aec HtLarimajL. 

OrpEB 20.—TftAlJE TS TYXtTLHS—(Tiwfe iJl |lieo(^-gpOfl«, 
£'ool^ ooltDH, «dk, hair and otL^r textibi). 

—TiLLDE in SEIBH, LEATDXa AJTD —(Tmdri« 

in iklnsp Icatbei* Ims^ fcAthQ^a, hein» and nriiiHM 

mAd^ Irvm timf). 

Ohhieb 28.— Tjiadh IN WQOiH=-HfTtwdo in wnod foot Ena- 
*<kh 1] oork, bajk, hmlxMip thftt<!lp etc. Amd Aftleka 
m%dL- from IIbh). 

OaBEn 29.--T»AnH tit metai.^— la aurtaR,. tua- 
ebiwryp t®o!i* elnk 

Okheb 31.—Tbahb in cubhical raoBBCtS—[Tmda in 
eWimpaJ pfndpptA (dm^, dji^p palfitVp ptlmkinQi^ 
flxpie«iTiei cto>. 

OBXhBB31.--HOT£La, CAW AND BBIITAraANtt WtO^ 

Vrndon of viiie^ Uquon, aeritcd vnteT and Ice, nlc. 

ORFtirpnf lUid tnaiia^ri nl hotels^ ODokgbn|toi^ wniv, e< 4 ?., tnd 
tlM*iT cmployT<i*. 

ObDEB 33.—<>YBm TBiDE IN FOOD STtrm 
Fuihdnjels 

Gfopriai and hUodi pf i^gpUlik! oil*, nxlt Jind -otlier eoDdi- 

mmU. 

Bbllrni uf milk^ huttpr^ gb»p poiilti 7 « eiga* ntc. 

SeOr-iB of lugiirp ^ and molaB^ 

Ckniunom, bekl Iraff ¥VgttADle»^ finilt and aitwiTit if^t^Riv 

Ginin and pnUe dbAlefB 

T^bapcp. ppinip, Pt<:,p i«lkn 

Bl^rt in ah^Pp ^bip 

l>nj»ni in hay, paaflp jbMer 

Oedir 34.—Tbaisb at myrmsa asd teib too^et ABtrcLia 
TFadi! in Pcady-tahAc duthlng and nibpr artitka Of dfw 
and tlkfi ioikt IbatBp umtHvIka, aocki, rDidy-made 
* ib<«r [iarfniiir«f «tt>* 


Delbi. 


iFapnlatian ^palatioa iV^poJaUpa 
jiiijipcirEi>d 

inim. 


luppoflpd impparfcd 

inlOZL [in mi. 


Punjab and Dbuft. 


^pulatiun IFbpnlatlun 
aiippDrtf?d i inpiKirted 
iji lOlJ. in 1001. 


2 

mjm 

sr^^s 

38.017 

0p444 

20.84T 

ZpOPO 

4 

3] ,m 

um 

158,810 

45w401 

IdlM7 

33.443 

ZJ.ddf 

1,722,710 

SilJSn 

M^O 

25,58J 


io,m 

7,\m 

2;207 

lp47d 

078,477 

34^818 

7.^9 

8M^ 

59^ 

7,580 

15,821 

17.533 

S3,9Si 


SifiSB S17.^ 






(US 


223 

4a 

88 

50 

m 


6,04J 

IMl 

2.853 

2.115 

J3p^2J 

8*:^ 

8.802 


I 

30p88g; ) 

ij 

Gp3O0t 

1 

S0,d02| 
859p^ 
2p307 


0,590 

L84, 


d 

455vW 

ss,m 

plO* 


88,101 3UT03 


lOi^iSdi 

491 


38,002 

3.372 

161,472 

47,510 

m^si 

134.30^ 

4],(^^ 

2J,5rf 


21.148 

i27JS&^ 


2L,Am 


41,347^ «,B88 


53.018 43.211 


IVitEzita^ 

pf 

pariatign 

1011 — 

JEKir, 


2,231, 

213,G18| 

111,335; 

mjs^ 


2,044 

313,288 

18^63 


L'j.rArj 


TS,«23j im,m t,H6^ 

s,47^ m.m J93,m 


/.?W| 3S,5J9 


IS.312 

7t9, 

01‘: 

tJ4S 


SIC 

eST 

18^ 

SS^ 

le 

]3;S34 

i,sta 

a*7(T« 

3,137 

Tftl 

ss 

ais 

7S79 


Sim 

SMS 

M,lsS 

( 

UmI 

MSS' 

£.4501 

CU,t7^ 

t.4«; 

0^0,311^ 


l49.4iJ3( «)S>»L9 


UMS 

1,S9MU! 

JtCMl 

4$.ajj 

S8.77S 

$,4SS 

ISMt 

iSS 

lifilO. 


2CMS 

I13M0 

ga.74S 


37,M| 

99.134 

71.433 

3.341 

13.333 

13.334 
Sim 


17.427 

9JHS 

4i,iie 


5,4?4 

7,338 

3,188 

m.90S 

m 

3,348 

43,633 

U,633 

31,240 

83,807 

7,347 

9,004 

18,183 

J4,M^ 


■J 


s.in 

rj7,7ii 

3^86^ 

55,384 

51p489 

34.314 

lD,00flf 

34048; 

4£pB42 

S6^ 


—2M 

-el's 


-56^ 


- 2-2 

-77j 


“35‘a 


-S-5lii 

+i7A 

+1TI 


+1« 

-m 

d-^ 

-ij 


-M7^ 
+12'1 

+127*1 

+13J0^1'7 

-ira 
—31-7 
+« 
“21-3: 
+0^1' 
+13-fr 

+u-d 

+9-ii 
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CU AFTER 3EtI, 


SITRatlllASV tAMJtS. 


(OCCUPATIOKAL)—SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 
Sstsctt'd occupaliOD$ 198l| 1911 and 1901 — oon^tnued. 


OCCUPATIOS. 


PirKiAA, 


[\;pLt]At)OTl 
■ uppoTtcd 




FapuiutiOD 

ftUpporicd 
in 1^1. 


Popnlfttinp 

AUppOCtciJ 

in mi. 


Ouits 36v--TBAbB IK rimiriiimji «, 

HI Trad? in cafpc^ti^ cnntjuna^ njad bedding 

142! HvidnTPp cwLing utposlb, pafwlRln, crqckciy* glwiAUTp 
< bortlH^ ArtiQlc* of gArdeeiing/rl^. 

1 QmzB 37 .—Tb^i^v IK MBAJia ar tbaksfoat ^. 

144| i)fiiknhnd yiviiLniiifi«hAiii£&Unjupn,motoni,?7€lrRjet«‘ 
14?' DqaIqih and biran in diLb£>r i^ririagDflr corta^ boatap fte. 

Ulij DciJgzi4.bf 1 hii^n of «!^(ipbintSpCa£aebi Jiowtj catllp, bash 
T niil». clc. 

_l Obdik 3^.—Tbji>m n luii^ 

H7! fiRAlan in (5re.iiNwdp chfliixvidp co*L eowrdtanpp 

Oaniem 31^.—Tunx ik axticlib or luictbt avd tkosx 
pxBTAonKo TO lettbub AKb tnx As^ AKn tm 
BCIBKORK. 

l4Kf t>eali^ni in prra4?tuft attJOABp }trwG]iD-fy (tnalo-t imitii'linli^ cloc^k^l 
Biid nptinl ptc. 

14^^ £>»|c» in comm^tTV. bonglcip bend Brc]da{!i»p Iaiib^ gnpitU 
J AlticiTA^ bimfing and ddhing tockk*^ dnvciip etc» 

IKl^ Fnb^bon, Biivtionca, d^aMnt in mi^-Op pUtqn^, 

mmical Jiutnimc^nts odd cniig^UE^. 

OADxm 40 .—Trade oi otiibb $axr5 
ihe'Rlriv in is.^, tctnblii itfiife. etc. 

152; GcfiCTid fTtnirkociiKdi and Aboptceepfipi otlifnri» tiiktpedfied 
15::) ItiiiBznnl tndna, pHllanp bn-wkefi, tic. 

1^' Other tradert {induding Lmnen pf inuada^ took and 
markrU). 

CLASSC.—PtBLlC ADMlIiJSTBATlOk AKD LIBEEAL 
ARTS. 

SUB-ClASiS VI,^PUBU€ FDBCB 

QABRA41.—ArHT 
15 j Amiy (ImpetiBi) 

15d| Army (Indimn Btatn) 

Oruba 44.—PojJPB 

icy PoB« 

1 €0 Wiitfhiddn 


ADMI^lSTHATmN 


bvb-cla f; r.^PUBLW 

Order 4C,— 

Bcrdnc of the S4«t4 
Serviw of Indian or foreign ttRte! . . 

HonicipBl and oihei^ Idcai ^no4 Tiikgn)[ wir^ * n 
Vilkgt offidBk nnd AerranU Qtli£>r tKui vatcbiuRD 
BVB CI^ASS ¥III—FHOFE^SION3 aahumebal 
ARTB^ 

OsoEft 45 .—ReuoiciP 
PrkRti. uiButen, etc, 

Roligiciua mendicantB, ininMei of luonaitancB, et*, 
0i>tenbkt4, n^adeiB, chomb and tnj-^an Berriofi>. , , 

Tooiplc^ banal nr biamiDg ground fenfioe, piLgnjnOp eon 
ductnnip circtuadMEi^ 

Obdu 47.^Law 

LawyvJB d| all kindi indtadlng Kaua^ Lav aernta and 
makbtiari. 

Lavjeih' olerktp petiiion-wtitrlB^ etCp 
OBDXB 31XPICIFX 

kiadioil pTAOtltioonia nl bLE kmda idclDEting dentktffp oooe^ 
bBta and nierinarj anrgenda. 

Mklwiita, Taceinatoita^ comiwHtBnp nunetp masiecniVp ttr 
Oiim40.—iKEnccrroK 
1 IB IVtjfmoci and tc-anlva of aQ bindi «, , 


I5t 

103 

163 

164 


lt& 

m 

lot 

168 


160 

170 

171 

in 


117 

inl 


n*( C^riB and Beiranli wimrrkd vitb educntoi *. 

OxDxm £0.—LxrTXfiB ajmi abtv awd swrsem 
Autbofi, rditn^, juumaliittp artati^ pbotognajibenp iemLp- 
iMpaaiimwnp uat^TnlDglBla. 
alCL 

Bimlo DompoM-a and Maaiteia^ n en alt kinik q| snot^ 
sal ifiatnuBriia (not toUitiijjj^ alngta^ atliHB and 
diuiorA^ 

l79j Conjuma^ acroLsiata^ fortnna teHivii, acitaa^ eibibfton of 
COrio^tuM and vild aillmak. 


i2pg#J 

510 


i^45 

m 

1^72 

tLD| 

JAm 


PlTKJAJI AKD 0X131. 


PopuJatinn Popabiiuq 

uppaitrd I ■uppnrtod 
in im. In toot. 


JJp 8 M 

5.349 

MStf 

65J18 


3^30j 

5407; 

d7^T 

47497 


Ii^7J 

tp034 

13437 

31.767 


Pefeantage 

Tadaii-Qn 

1011 — 

mi* 


-HS 6 *e 

-1-41’2 


€,468 

m 

7^it' 

23,6m 

2^05 

-391 

6,4.68 i 



33.Qu3‘ 

0,965 

-69*1 

18,037 

3^U 



33^71 

-266 

I,m5 

im 

1,707 


15,309 

— 8 £ 

H,m5 

L,4S9 

16^24 

15.eS5 

lUiKi 

-h'9 

2.367 

U06J 

3,431; 

2-J^7^ 

6p812 


257J369 


STt^U 

692J0^ 

mj26 

^006 

570 

31 

OBI 

157 

.. 1 

4^276'4 

254.126 

3,407 

267,630 

O70w^5 

3T0p33l 

-62! 

lOpOai 

l*T 2 i 

12,ec'S 

12,3^i7 

31p7Tb 

Hh 2‘6 

1.742 


l,^l3f 

2,370 

5,0^7 

—32*4 

0£a,4ll 

55.141 

£B3.632 

lpQ30.493 

1*0^7.334 

-44 

2B3m 

^660 

ZJi^ 

205,731 

^63*813 


176,076 

7Jf6 

m,isi 

mm 

1j 7,44 V 

f^33-4 

157,471 


104,416 

118417 

81,211 

4361 

18.504 

201 

16.7U6 

10.012 

53,3^4 

— re 

S6/f77 

S,424 

«9.»/ 

12^M2 


-Jtf'A 

6 D.OI 5 I 

2p244 

63,219 

67^4 

84*471 

— 01 ! 

2a.wi2 

ito 

20.172 

6t*l78 

161*300 

■^67'2 

mm 

3,7^ 


160^ 

130;71S 

-FlFl 

02.4^J3 

5,657 

88,1000 

55w292 

61*609 

-h 6 M 

30*712 

10 

30,728. 

24.6$L 


+24-£ 

15.974 

2*282 

18,266 


ia,421 

-18 

S9*73& 

787 

30,526 

48p6a3 

32^ 

-^ 37 ^ 


1M36 

miss 

mjm 

»M0I 

-u-a 


1*475 

1 3W.6<rS 

342M2 

3i7m 

^t6 

204,203 

3^596 

SS7,S96 

3L3.SOO 

244gE4a 

—£i 

4JQ04 

1*191 

6,106 

4*10? 

27.780 


6 m 

74 

6,204 

4^10 

31*433 


31.007 

2p518 

24,125 

20*356 

44.029 


29,m 

953 

20,632 

23,046 

29m 

—J05 


£69 

0,810 

1 10,338 

16*726 

—4’5 

t0.26f 

3K1 

10,802 

12p70S 

14^9 

-10*0 

45*423 

r p*r?a 

46,306 


4!£,697 


38*002 

S 1-374 

29l,46fl 

26,516 

20,613 

—1 

17,64? 

> l.40i 

10,260 

10.918 

16*084 


55.26: 

f 5.J4y 

6S.43i 

1 40^34 

nj2I3 

+I6'0 


S 3.146 

64,3M 







\ 40*131 

27*916 

-H 6 '« 

3.061 

1 IpISi 

4,l>8< 

h i 



Wpfl/i 

5 


r i67Mi 

mm 



7 101 

6 ^ 1 S 

t a* 86 i 

18JI43 

-43*4 

61,06 

6 lr4ft 

82,65^ 

r 128,071 

4Mfii 

-61 *3 

15^ 

i 101 

16 , 61 ] 

19MI 

17*789 

-sx -1 
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chapter XU. ffCBalDlABY TABUS* 



(accnPATioHAL)—suBsmiAR? TABE.& vn. 





Solected ocBupatiani 1921, 1911 ^nd 1901— concluded. 





PtnCJAR. 

jjblhi* 

Fuh/ab aa Dnjn^ 

p.»^, 

TAtiAiion 
EOLl — 

6 

OOCtJPATlOS. 

FfippLaticUl 

FdpylAtioo 

PopoUtioD 

FOpidation 

Popaiolino 

&* 

• 7 

e 

o 


ayppoit^ 

ml92L 

gopputi^d 

Id 1921, 

■upportKi! 

LnlSKl. 

Auppprtn] 

InlQH. 

pupportHl 

lnl9n. 

K^U 


1 

i 

3 

1 

3 

a 

1 


CLASS l>.-ia3CELLAICEOU3 .. 


S3,«83 


1,^^313 


+1W 

IftO 

sus-arjtss ix—PJffisojirs ura^o oat tueib 

63,913' 

; 4JW 



93,vn 



JSOOMS. OiAUi PHuoirajiffijCid 

1 

1 

1 1 






FAW^T QHTMMSm CTDOH^ 

1 

1 1 






Prcipcietoni (ailieT than p^xiciiltiiCAl liad) fund uiit 
HSolmBbiiHbcilidfrn and jvewiaiKii. 

' 1 

0 

1 

1 






SeS^LASS K.—DOMESTIC SERVICE—OaDMa{JSZ) 



sd^iii 

«rf,T^ 

sums 

+iM 

K81 

Gbokvi mar WThn»p dooTlLMpm^ vibtcbiiuiii nnd cstber 

503,387 

^0;370 

ttI5p788 

4Ti),303 

seepio 



Indoor BernPitHi. 

- 

3*l§9 

43.482 




' m 

Prj vmto groojcittj ooivrliinieD, dog «lc. «* 

4:*,2aa 

li 31,233 

r 

364.1166 

26.933 


m 

Ph^to motor dHvvm and cioAorci , * «■■ «* 


Jlu! 

1 

j 1^3 


BUB-CLASS XL-^mSVVFWlESTLY DESCJtlEED 

msjm^ 

i9jm 

BSfZflSS 

S9tit$4 

^l£4 


€lCCUPATlOSS—{Oai^Tn 53.—GKjmAL TKom 

WHICH DO HOT ESmlCATH A DHrTHttIt OOCWAIUSiTj 







m 

ManilfBctutmp biwiiioaMiira anA odnlncton oihomrtie nn- 


1,4S7 

2a.T27 

1340“^ 

10,034 



tpcxodfid. 



29,m 

1 

1 

i 


m 

OuhJon, Mcoiini«ntsp ^Mpck-lmpoDp cikika and c mployirA b 

2Qjsm 


29,916: 

83.048 



iinApeiiSed ofi3M» vAn? homo and «ltopa, ! 


Ldp^ie 

m,Ti^ 




W 

lAboorow and wDrkiODii oibtndm aiii|ic«ifiru ** 

747,874 

4441*3 


SOB-CLASS Xll,—UBPAODUCTIVE .. * *. 

mjm 

£^630 

614^ 


tl^ 

4^2*1 

188 

ObOXJE 5^. —IHVATH9 OT ABTLOlDlp AHD TCD^rTAfA ** 

I ism 

m 



Msm 



iHKATlbi OF JAtW> AATLtTX#^ AOT AtHlHOPBlB, 

^ s,m 

1 ' ■ 

m,m 

JS 





Opocil AS.—BwoAiSp Vaohaht-^p FHoannrtSii m*' 

ObDEH 56.--OtRHa 73rOLAS«IFlMD KOH-P&ODrmiTB IHXXra- 


] m,ssd 

79i,m 



nu8. 

1 

1 


1 

\ 








- • • 


A 
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CBAPTE& Xn> 


auBamrABT tashs. 


{OCCUPATIONAL)-^SUBSIDlARy TABLE VIH. 
Occupati<i[is of solecied ca^icii 


Ciim AXfl 


8^ 

■A 

1 = 
Si S 


PUNJAB- 

AQOARWAL 

1—ExrLOffATIOlf Of JuTOIlLff AifO VMIIATEOS 
Xiioq-me ifom iv nt ^ lud 
OottiTiiioiB cl kinda - - 

K I * 4 

TIL—^ISDDSTEliS 
%—TaADE - - ^ ' 

VIL—PtBUO *DIIIHtBTIU.Tl01ff 

IX. _ PftttSOSB UTEfO OST TEflB JNOOM 

X, “DoMmo ^Rmvidf 
DraXM 

ABIE (Hesou)— 

L_EjtfLOiTATioy or aito vzaOf^TiOs 

CohlrBioii oE kll kludA . ^ 

!Utfei» d ii™taPol^ etc. 

Olhcift ^ ' 

I¥.—Tmcapopt 

lAbounMi, bostiofiii, ctoi * ^ 

Othcn I« « « - * «' 

X. — BoOTanc aWivtcH 
OrsEEa 

AKAIK (McBAUtiKj— 

L—BOTiOitATToa^ or anhuls ato ™jtrASioir , 

OeiltWatofs oE *ll kicda in *- - 

Field IftlmiiTcnp wood cuttAM, eto- 
KidBen oi liTHtook^ elc,i ^ 

Ot^rs . i ^4 

IXL^ijn^tTSTAizs f « 

TV —TAAWHPOftf 
LftbomfLint boAlEncni etc. 

Othen » - « * 

T.-^ Toads .. 

yin_ — tLaAO niE nil. riffBFKITflBO 

Othxbb 
AKORA (Hanjcl— 

L—^KiPIOITATIO^ Of AmiAtA AfO fWFTATlOf 
Inoomii from ntki of lAnd 
O^HTnioTA of all kladfl 

Otbern - - 

HL—iNonBT&m 

ArUuitB and otkor watkwOp etc, 

OtlW^ ■■ F 

rv.—TteASSPORT 

LaboxtPm, boaiounF ntCd 
Otlim » I « * 

V. —Tbao* 

YI.^Fobuo to»o% 

Yn,^PirDUO ADmNWTEATIOje 
VUL—a™ aNO fifortsaioxB 
X,—Bonmo SXKV1C1 

X^TL —tiABDUfllAa CTfftpfCIlteP 

Omvm 


AROBA (SneaV— ^ 

I.—BXfW>ITA7I05 Of AKOtAi;* AJCTS TWlTATfOW 

ittgnmp froni ffiSitt of land - * 

Cnltlvatofi of ali kln^U . - 
Qthera 

Cl.—laiivsmiis 
IV.—TmAsrarOKT 

LiiboaR!T«T Iwatra^n. etc. 

Othm 

Y*—TiUlOE 4* *- 

VJL—PciiAO aoaofitfxnAfios 
Vm.—Am wio ra0rfAA iO5g_ 

IX- _Fcuoya iatoo OJf mUft nrooM* 


b 

I- 

-a 


E 

i£i 

z; 


m 

12 

37 

ifS g 

« a 

ZB 


791 

i ^ 

17 

L I- -1 

11 

2Z 

: 4 

32 

1 ” 


1 

3J 


31 

14 

in 

4 

3fS 


1 

llj 

1, 

1 

k * i 

It 

8 


11 

m 

8 


3 

IT 



1 

4 

1 

IS 

£9 

IT 

2 

13 

2 

1 

r 

27 



22 

« 

e 

143 

e 

£3 

10 

AS 

3 

lo: 4 

49: ^ 

43 

89 

1. 2 

IP 

I 1 

n 


« .. 

6(1 

; 2 

n 


31! 4 

14 S 

29 

fi 

40 

1 

^ ts 


ISA 

4 

43 

0 

L04 

*1 

P 

13 

42 

7B 

19 

4 

12 

C 

7 

1 

621 

s 

20 

1 

00 

i 

10 

Si 

i 


CASti: AiC)» OCCirrATlOlf. 


If s 

i§ 

6.^1 

E§ 

i* i ^ 

igl 

5^ 


J 


AROBA BlKH-c rnc/iid^d. 

X.—1>01[EST1C BffiVIlOB 

XJL—LASOCTBflS VW^ROmiB 
xnL—B e&oabSp fBDfmuTEa, lift). 
OflCEi^ 


l.--E£l-U»tA 110 X or ANQCALa AfO WErATiaf 
CdhivatcTi of lU kinda .. 

Bauct of JiTeatock^ etc. ,, 

Others 

HL—IsmuHTHia 
lY—TkAjesroiFf 
lAboimm, ho4tmw, etc. 

Othw^ + »■ It 

yT.°— PpBiJO ¥onoi 
XET.—Li^lT^EBa TFKlFECEflKD 
XUL—BfiooAkBp rBOsfmnrSi jrre. 

OTBXBfi 


L—EKPl^OffATTOIf Of AKPCALl AJfD Y^WSAttm 
IneonM Lroni rent of knd 
Odkivaton of aU kieda .. 

Field laboium* wood oattw, etc^ 

RuiMHA of liTvatock, etc. .. 

DtKeri ,, ,, 

HL—iKOwntTM .T, 

IY,—TinUfsroBT 

lAbonJ^Dn^ hewtmoo^ etc. 

Othen 
y.—T hai>i 
YL—FUJIIJCI PQEOl 

X.—!>o»8TtG Dxntnoie 
XtL—I mAboctbibs imSfkcriftfiO 
XflL—BBGiaABS, nuB jJifUTaa ^ Wro. 

OmwttM 

BAWARIA (Hxxov)-' 

1.—XxnJCHTATIDW Of AKIMAlifl AJTD YlalTAmOe 

Incomo from not of laod 
CultiTatorB cf ikU kinde tt 
KoJd labourm* wood enttm, etc. 

RaiiciB of liTKwtockt .. 

OtJlM 

UL—iHDrffTMlK 
TV—TftAisaeoai: 

V.^Tbaih 
VL—P mijo fosoe 
Xn.—L aDOITUI^ OJCMCinED 

XTH.— PWSTITUTS^,CniMmAl4 
ANJr> iNMATS^^ OF JAIL^ AFJO 
LUMS 

Otwbbs t* ** ** -H 

BHARAI (MrsAiFWjU!i)— 

I.—EXflfllTATtOSf Of AJraiJLLr Am TZaWTATEO?^ 
Eneome from leot of IbiuI ,, 

(^ttratoia of *M klod* -, 
Fwti kbonfefBp wood onttaip, etc. .. 

RAiieni of liwatock, etc* . * 

OthAia - - ** - * 

llL—IwpoefaiD 
Vi—T u-oe 

VIIL—Anta AMO rmofEssiQMfl 
XlL-^LABOYAKsa vrnmawTEXt 

XliL^BSmABS, PmSTPFUTMS, OMIMI- 
NALB ANB INMATES QF JAIUS AND 

ASfLOMS .. * „ " 

Onsiu 


g 


i-a4 

iJi 

as 



2 

3 


24 

£ 

lb a. 

37 

Ofi 


n 


+ + 

“i 

i ■ 


tlij 

7' 


Tm 

7 

^k\ 

ID 

2 

1 

B ■ 

11 

3 

n p 

SI 

£0 

■ 1 

36 

3 

p. p. 

33 

1 

. B 

3 

£ 


28 

11 

•B P j 

23 

BE 


13 


w »■ 

67 

9 

: 

m 

1 


e 

11 

* # 

m 1 

■ m 

34 

V 9 

28 *. 

A A 

3 

s 

m T 

34K » 

; ^ 3 

1ft s 

p p 

2 

fl 4> 

1 ■■ 

23 

! 

B- I- 

D 

■■ 

m m 

Si4 

1 


m] 

2A 

m 


m 

IS 


014- 

10 

10 | 

13 

39« 

0 

1£7| 

20 


0 


114 


« 


6 

IS 

BO 

23 

B- >B 

100 

BO 

140 

11 

23 

a 

816 

2 

31 

1 

186 

4 

5A 

1 

4i 

t 


m k 

n\ 

ise 


18 

i4 

a 

27 

«8 

m 

1 

a 

7 
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OHATTIB mu 




(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIU* 
0cciipati«Q3 of ul«cttd caitM—cOliCinued. 


AXn Q0C?7AXlOt« 


I ^ ^ 

« 


BiLOOH iUwunAx^ 

l. —EitrLonj^nD^ ot as& rmwikSLoisi . 

liKicmio fitun istit of lAod 
OoHiTiitoii of dl kiodf ^. 
yinld labcnmfii, ^ood etc, 

Ewen of limtook^ etc, « . 

Othert 

m. —IlTDrSflUEIB 
1 r.~T^A^SFOBT 

XIL—LiBocTELEsa u^rsFttdirtSD 
XUL^Bsooi^, ?Bo«nruT*a» m. 

0tiimh 9 . * . p 

roAHMAX (HctduI- 

1—ElTLOITATlOJt Of ASISWM «nj TBaMT^OS 
laoome from tent of l*ad 
CidiSTeton of dl k^ud# . * 

Field lebcqrenp wood eiitten, ete« 

Ri^ii of LiTcctock, etd. p 
Otbei* 

m.— 

ArbiieoB end other workumi 
Otben 

IV.—Tbixsfobt 
Leboozen, boetmeo^ etc. 

Othezii «•■ ‘H 

V—TiiDK 
VL—P™J0 fOBOB 

VIL— PcTBUO ADMCfiemkTIOS 

vnr.—A rts am FBons$to^3 

OtfaeTi 

X.—Doxfismo 4Riinoi - * 

XIL—Laaourebs o^BfitsmED 
XI^^BroojlBa, PRosnrcmsr 
Otui:r8 
OEAMAA (KisrouH- 

l,_E^fVI9SAllQ.^ Of JUCQCALB AfO ^%KAfl03E 
Income from xtuit of Liod 
C^ifAton of aU Mads ^ « 

Field labcmn^ wood cnttom, etc. 

of Uwfiodfct ete, ,« 

Othen ■« «« 

JJL^INDVSTAIES 

IVv—TBAjesfOB? 

XIL—Labocrebs ojtsfsoiftio 
Otheps 
GHAMAR (fiSLS)— 

L—ExruDiTATzozr Of A^muLs ASH faaEtATio v . 
InodiiH Izom rent ol Ind 
OaltirAtqn of alL kindi .« 

Pinld kbovnmx, vccd vottertp etou p - 
ReiBem of liTutock, etc. ^« 

Othom + p p p * 

ISL-^INDtrSTBISS 
Ait^taiii mad ether irodcmen 

OtllSH P P PM ■> P 

IV.—TRAEaroRi 

I^boanrii bcMtm«p« etc. 

Othmv p # p ■ p p i 

XIL^Laeoouro oTcsrioniEO 
XUL—BiGOAi^ FROffTmrm, kkf, 

Otbssi p p p « I * 

d^lMBA (Hninn}— 

L—BifLottATioar or A^nfATiR jum fKsriUjow 
Inoome from lent of IbiuI ^ »* 

CottiTAbirt of All kindA ., " 

Field Uboimin^ wood outtm^ etc. p* 

RjAieen of llTtttock, etc. .« .« 

Othere p * p • »p 


1^ 

o 




f 

N 


im 

40 

m 

74 

3 

ml 

i*; 

M, 

SQ 

S5 


m 

40 

472 

10 

10 

St 

21 

i 

tt 

IS 

i 

m 

it 

IS 

m 

IS 

85 

to 

w 

lOf 


4 

m 

171 
35 

5 


D 

4ai 


iT7 

5 

lOD 

104 

4 

1 

Sit 

010 

i 

14 


«s| 

“1 


Castr a^d ogovrATio^. 


& 


I 


CHBIMBA tfi!i!rDnH-{9adik/ifl. 

UL—lifooRmiss 
Jffuau end cthtr 
IV^—TRuraFOKi ^, 

Vi. ^F&ins pp IP 

XI L— LAJotTRERE u^monm 
341 OmcBA 
111 

ItOEHElCBA 

W L—E^rK^OTEATlOM of AJfTStAii AJfD TSeoAllOf 
® Ineome from fmit el lead 

IN OuititEten of iJl klncU p . 

Fiflld IftlioiireHp^ vood duttcnip etc. 

Efllaem of iineateoh^ etc. . - 
Oihen 

nr.— 

43 AfHkikm ond e*4fr 
SJ Othem 

lH V.—Trade 
Om»^ 

OdfCHEIMBA {Id^EALMAS}^ 

L—XEfLOTrAflOTf Of A^nKJJLE JJTO TSoCfAttOSI 

iDDOtim from foot ot lend 
Coltinitoiv of ell kinde 
Field JAbom%ZE, wood entteiik eta 
1 Rflifien ol lif^tock, etc, ^, 

Othon p p p p 

IIL-^Isd mmixa 

AHimv wf oi^^r werlmAii 
IG Othon 

JN OT.-^Trarsfoe? 

LAbounif^ hoAtmuiap eici 
8 Otben 

SI V.—Tbadi 
I X.—Donsmo eervioe 
l4 XIL—LABOtrium^ irsuifKiifXRD 

XOL—BEaaABR, fBosirrOTSli^ WO* 
tfl OrRitiMi ii 1. 

iXI CEUHRA (MorDo)— 

to U — Exrfjmmna^ or AjgnfAta a^ tb^wattoe 
S 3 Chdtl^Atom of eii kiOfiii . 

4 Field lAbonxcm^ wood QEitiem, eto, 

to RiifDii of liTHtoelt etc. » p 

It (Hbcf* 

11 IIL— 13tDD9mfRS 
Sfl Artinoe amd orAer uvrimrn 

Sq XIL^LABoomEas cnrsficnnxD 

XilL—B roqabe, fnowmrris^ wOp 
OrniRi p^ 
m OmJHRA <Sm>— 

II L—REfbQrrAiieM or AsmAiA ajtd yioRiTfO^ 
OnltiTitom ef aU kinde , p 
Field [Aboniwm, wood enttcTii elc, 

Kaiiotx of tiVBttockf etc. . p 
l4 OthuB 

iq HL—Leocrtrieb p p 

drifrilRf and oiAff twtilMM 

Htf VL— Ftruio roscn 

t1 XEL—L* W OCTRERE OiriFBCEfEEO 

1311 XtLL—B eogash, ffio?rmmd(, wvx 
39 OrnKAB 

ASD XOLi {l£crooh- 

s| L-^Xlfl/)ETAnD» Of AJTDfAliB AWD TW]EtAflO:f 

Itekl tibowrer*# wood eettoK^ Me, 

4Cl lUiMie ol liTMtoekr e4l^P p * 

]q CHbcn 

nL —Lyo ue t iOM 

ArtiBum moA othmt wotkmca 
Othen P'P p« 


14 


37 

II 

i 

«0S 


STS 

a 

ITS 


Sift 

«fd 


10 


SiM ttt 

M m 


u 





































Chafxeb Xll 


SiTSSiDUBT TABUtS. 


(OCCUFAnO^AL}-SnBSlDlABY TABLE Vlll. 


OccupatioDt Df ie!«cUd ustM—«on(muA2. 


Casi* ooorrjmey. 

1- 

S-9 

- §“3 . 

S.S| 

- 1 

fcl & 

111 

^ ! 
1 

„S. 

c 

£^4' 

a E i 

^ 4 E 
< 

il 

i, 

CaBTE ASH OOCtTfATIOS- |i 

i 

r 

1 

1 

li |[ 

-ss 

ill 

*; : 

|S 

ili 

1 ^ 



2 

3 

1 




n 

mi 

3 

DHAKAK (Hiai}C>— 





DUJJAR (Mcsalhas]— 






I,^E3»W3iTATio?r OP aot 

VS^ETATlOtt 

S1& 


L—ExrUltTlttOS OP ATfTliALS 

ASH 

mB-AXIOS 

1 

BUfi 

uA V*! 

7 

IncoEdfl fiom nnt ol Imd 

•i 

. . 

n_ 

4 

Oo^iiakirtf ^ oB lindp *» 


¥ 4 

A A 

1 Jil 

7 

ColtiTptan all kiwlp ,, 

^ « 

i 4 

isS 

23 

Dthen 



¥ ♦ 

14! 

3 

field Iftbouitni^ wood outteii^ etc. 

fr -1 


ns 

3^ 

rv,—T sajssfoex 



¥ ¥ 


.. 

Kup^ri o[ hwttloclt^ p V 

p i 

1 1 

ed 

12 

Xn.^LAaOCKEM ITESFElItitlEk 


1 4 

■ ■ 


91 

OtlWffi >!■ 1 1 4 

i 

A m 

i 

1 

Ol iiJLBS AI * * 


4 A 

■ 1 

[ 

$7 

IIL—iTtPUlTRXn 

h ^ 

* p 


16 

: 






IV.—“TBASaPOET 

m ■ 

■ * 

11 

IS 

KABXl (MtrSAlJiAS}— 




AAlffi 


X.—DOMESTIC SERI VOS 

i 4 


ato 

76 

L—EHWITJTIOS Of ASraiALa 

ASH 

TSGlTA^S 

®Es 

6 

Xn.—L adofbxss UKSzwnrixD 


4 4 

&3 


Inoame feom imit of Innd 


¥ 4 

- - 

jSi 

S6 




46 

43 

CtdtiPAto^n ol aU kind^ -. 


. A 

1 ¥ 


i 






Hf Id l4boqzcl*p wood CDttCfSp 

etc. 

4* 

r i 

♦» 

g 

dhobi {MufljkLuuf)^— 





lUiHn of JiYeiUvkt etc, - * 


-- 

4 4 

®il 

4 1 

L—BltMUTATtO^* Oi A^mMLB l2StD 7^|?;AT103i 


8 



i ¥ 

' ■ 

111 

' 'ba 

Income from ivut oE lend 

. . 

i A 

?: 

13 

IIL—lirousTimi 


■ fe 

i 1 

la 

£0 

CdliTetan of pU hindi «» 

#• h 

, _ 

1281 

1 

IVp—Tbasspokx 


-P ¥ 

. P 

la 


Held UbooTBii^ wood cutten, cl£. 


i ■ 

n 

2 

V.^^^™7'iiAB-s «■• ■■ ■ 


P. 

# 4 

DK 

JiA 

91 

Rawre ot Uwh.cl:;^ eV^P ^» 

4 H 


n 

4 

—hJLBouESBA irsafEcmw 


■ m 

r A 


68 

OtbMV 

A i 

4 i 

1 

1 A 

XliL--EixraAEtA FEoanruTEfl* 

CHJUllSAldi 

Am 

an{ 

* 

UL—tiTDnsrraiBa 

1 V 

¥ •' 

746 

14 

INMATE OF J1IL4 ASI> ASTlUirHa. 



id 


44iitw]|# flifer workmen 


¥ ¥ 

74G 

14 

Otsemi 


¥ 4 

■ ¥ 

sli 

X.—DoHVSTTC SEBTTOm 

■ ■ 

4 i 

11 

16 







XU—Laboituu mtaPEcmis 

m 4 

^ ■ 

2B 

43 

JAT (Hdchu)— 






XIHp— raotfriTUTCP, lEto. 

A 4 

4- A 

16 

16 

L—E]CFLOrr*Tios of asihala 

ASH 

TlOFTAmS* 

6S6 

n 

Dmx&s 



86 

g 

Cidlie^fOrj of tUl kind* 


¥ 4 

-A 


13 






Euson of JjT^4tock,«t£u 


¥ 4 

4 P 

18 

16 

DQOAR (MvsmaxN)— 





Otilien 41- * * 


.. 

A -1 

8 

: 

' L—-ExPIiDITATIOX of AlfnU^ ^0 TEdEfJkTlO^ 

647 

3 

Otmebe 


4 4 

¥ « 


11 

CTidftRikr# oU Jtind# 

i A 

A 4 

m 








Field Lftbomen^ wood Onitozo^ etn. 

■ <9 

A m. 

n 

i. 







HkIktb il liTHtmk* eU. ^» 

1 4 

4 4 

40 

p« ' 

JAT 




■ 


Othon «« 


’■ * 

1 

»« 

L—ExFLOlXAKOS OF ASStAlS 

ASH 

-PKsrATiair 

966 

4 

OrOeAfl p r T 1 



18 

SI 

o/ aB Kiidi 


A n 

¥ ¥ 


4 






Bdunen of li?e«tock, etc. ». 


¥ ■ 

A A 

16 


iPAQIR (McnuLHAK)— 



1 

1 

OtVn 


¥ >1 

¥ ¥ 

6 
■ A 

1 

L---EXFlJDIIAT10ff or ASmAlA AlfO limfetAClOP 


I 

VL—Ptrstio FoacE 



■1 -P 

u 

■ * 

lacofiM ffom TT!Rt ol Und 

4 1 

4 ¥ 

4? 

u 

OXUXES i 1 


¥ ■ 

¥ ¥ 

£8 

11 

Oahivetori ol ftU tdndi «» 

■• 4 

1 -1 

166 

3 







Held Ikbqaniii, wood Gtitton, etc* 

T i 

■ ■ 

4$ 

6 

JAT (HuSiJLILAS)— 






Raipcni of UybIooI^ ,« 

+ ■ 

4' 

66 

1 

L—E3CPl.oilfATios OF Ajrnux^ 

4SH 

Tifi£tAi:iaR 

SIS 

8 

Othert 

■ ■ 

.* 4 

t 


CmUIvoIofm ^ iiU kivd* *» 


¥ ■ 

¥ - 

7M 

J 

IIL—IjTDrsmna 

9 4 

P 4 

M 

! 61 

1 Field liilxiiiimt wgqd CHltcni, et<w 

4 ¥ 


24 

1 

IV. — TiLUtsrOKff 

A 4. 

m m 

14 

* * 

Bakncti of li^eftockt etew p * 


i A 


42 

S 

V.—Tjljj>e 4. 

T ■• 

¥ • 

16 

G 

Otbexi 


4 ■ 


I 

1 

VIIL—Akm 43fD racnwosTfl 

•■ 4 

4 4 

86 

7 

HI* — IpOLBllLM 


¥ ¥■ 

¥ I 

87 

4G 

Rull^Otl « * * m 

•1 A 


80 

4 

IV.r—T eASSFOI® 


4 m 


£1 

1 

Otb™ 

* V 

¥ 4 

10 

5£ 

lAbonreli, boAtmeOf oto^ 


A « 


8Q 

3 

' I-—DoWISOTIC EMRTSm 

■1 4 

A 4 

16 

7 

OUkt* ** .. 


¥ 4 

4 i 

1 

1 

XIL—l»A90Er»ms 

■P-1 

4 V 

tl 

|l 16 

X.^DOMESTIC SSRVWS 


¥ 4 

A m 

it 

6 

XIIL—SIGOARS. PSOSTITUTES. CRlAll. 



XiL^—l^BOcmsBfl trs^rfciPiED 


¥ 4 

m ¥ 

81 

11 

JtALS ASD IHJIATES OF 


AEL 



, XIIT.—BbOOAEBi PSDOTtTUXt&i ETC. 

m A 

¥ ¥ 

16 

‘16 

ASYLUMS „ 

-f 4 

w m 

fiM 

« 

Otji.X49 ji » * ■ 



¥ ¥ 

am 

4 

OllLILKSI * ■ *« 

A A 

w i 

14 








OHIBATE (HnracV— 





JHIWAR tHisDir)— 






L— KxFtoaAXioif oi ashujie ato rmwxmo^ 

r 08E 

1 

L— EJOrUitPAiiow o# aitimals 

ASH VKFTiTtOS 


i y 

CnJfi'nitorf rfaU kind* «. 

4 ■ 

4 H 

. m 

r 2^ 

IcGomo rent of lud 


m 4 

V i 

il 

11 

' Held Inbdutenk wood outten^ oto. 



IS 

I i-s 

Ciiltjvmtort of pUkiddA 


4 + 

A m 

c 123 

1 6 

BAisoik of liTeetocfc, ate. .. 

4 # 


U 

j i: 

Field ImbpiiRlPi wood ciitten^ 

etc. 

1 ¥ 

¥ i 

66 

1 6 

CHKrnt * * ^. 

¥ ■* 


* 

f 

RAuem of hTHtooki eta- .. 


¥ A 

A i 

, 14 

^ i 

Otmm 

4 4 

4 ■ 

71 

1 11 

Otkon -* 


A f 

¥ i 

I 


1 

1 

a 

T 





OL—In onsrim 


¥ 4 

¥ w 

63 


L—SXFLOCTATl09r OV A^^SUXJ^ TEOSTaTIO! 

P 01 

1 11 

AriiANH Aod Dthex worlmen 


4 4 

■A w 

as 

s £1 

CaUimlcrf of sU k*ndt * * 

A A 

4 


# L 

OebeTF * * * I 


¥ 

¥ i 

i 

3 

Hold Imbonnn, wood antteTip etc* 



( 

6 a 

IV.—TSasspoep 


4 4 

¥ 4 

il 

S 

Othen 

¥ ¥ 



1 : 

LFbcimin* boAtmeo^ etc. 


* f 

^ P 

14 

4 

nL^lwt^tmrpiic 

i ¥ 


t 

Hi IH 

OtbeiF ** m^ 


i-4 

¥ ■ 

; s 

1 

IV*—'Tuicsrcirf 

-1 -1 


k 

i, * 

; V.—THAUm 


* a 



u 

X—Doiremo smmTtci: 

4 4 


11 

Q. 1^ 

X.^mMXSTlC SEEVICE 


* m 



&] 

XIl—L avOUP-PAA V»7ECU1I1> 

4 4 


1 

S IS 

XIL—Lasofubb OESFXOIim 


¥ m 

4 4- 

SI 

11 

&T91HI3 mm I- * 

4-4 


u 

i 11 

Otfixu 


A A 

m 

m 
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CflAPTKB zn. 


gOBBIDEiBT TABLE S. 


(OOCUPATIOHAL)—SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIU. 

Occupations of selected castes—continued. 


1 

Cum 1 

i 

S B 

^ ’•ipft 

-■■2 e 

sfJ 

111 

l|| 
iii 
^ ! 

& 

|ls 

ISI 

;iEt 

CaSTI Asm OOOtJMATlOlf. 

* 

'o S 

BZ 

|§ 

g.t| 

b <i O 

ill 

S' 

<a 

o- 

lie 

In 

2; 

1 


1 

1 

4 

3 

1 


s 

3 

fKIWAR (Swn>— 





KAMBOH (Kamboj) Mvbauiax— 




L—BsETLOlTATiaiC OM A^tMALi ASfD 

TZQEtATWX 

tos 

i 

L^Ejcn^tTATtozE a? AXntAm am musf assov 

MS 

8 

lufVitmB tniQi i^nt of IaiuI 

S 1 


5! 

14i 

CuUiHdor^ £fad!i 

m. ft 



GaltirAtm of iJL lltiuii .« 


m m 

sa- 

1 

Field Isboorerf 1 wood ootter*t fttt. * * 

ft 4 

fl 

7 

^Id Ihboaronp v^nd oatiM, 

r i 

* ^ 


2 

Rftifiers ollimtodk,eto: .. 

■ 1 

8f 

Ck 

■4 

Otben «« ** 

■ i 


i 

1 

OtilKTS * K mm *« 

ft 4 

5 

a 

ITL—lynomirsd 


4 4 

ft 

33 

in. —IxDcdmm «« 

** 

86 

6E 

1V+—T*Aitepo»T 


.* 

• 

i. 

Aitiwu wid otbei" wTcrkintn 

w m 

86 

66 

V^—Trada 

r m 


ft 


Otbert 

* ft 

1 

4 

X.—DOMESTIC SBSriCS 

A s 

i- . 

m 

M 

IVp—THAxapoaT 

ft ft 

B8 

1 

OTS BBS 


-m. ^ 


» 

Vr —Trade 

m ft 

88 

1 






X^DonTno aimvicrH 

ft -■- 

10 

3 

JBIWAE 





Xn.—LAROtmns uxapicniiij . * 

■4 4 ’ 

M 

3 

L—ESrURTATIOS 6m AJtiiALfl 4ini 

thsatvos 

ift 

3 

KUI.—BeOOAJCS, FEOSTtttrtWL WMCm mm 

•ft ft 

li 

ii 

(^tiY«tqn ol dlj kinds . ip 

A A 

ft 4 

SO 

3 

OmsBa p, . ., 

* 4 

16 

1 

FieHA kbouRTTp wood cuttnse 


. . 

SI 

i 





Dthcis .IP . fe 

* ■ 

ft ■ 

n 

S 

KANET (Hmu)— 




liL—l5roi?i9Titi*a 


k m 

M 

71 

f.—EXflOirFATIOE oz AXDULS AXD TBsHAZiq? 



rV,—TiuLzrsrOBT 

4 IP 

. . 

AQ 

1 

OftUieoiarp g/off Irfodi 

.ft 


ifi 

Laboqrcn And bontm^Ot 

A ■ 


IT 

1 

lAbonTcn^ wijqd ciaitotti etc. * * 

4 4 

% 

m 

Otbfis 

>■ ft 


S 

SSI 

E^isera of iiwtockp «t& <. 

ft -fa 

SC 

OQ 

¥-—Tbadb 

ft 

ft •■ 

li 

G 

Otliem p« ... +» 


3 

3 

X.—DOMSSTIC SERVICE 

4 ft 

4 ft 

fa 

67 

Ol'ltiSS * fc ii -1 - - 

■ft m 

M 

13 

XXL—LABOCTBZiLa ummmnsD 


^ -1 

as 






Bbooabs, PRCfflmtrTia» src. 

q 4 

ft 1 

1 

44 

XASHMIRl (Mi^AlJtAX)— 



j 

0 ^MZBS ■. c K 


ft I , 

M 

87 

L—EhMITATIOX of ASIMAta AST& mos^AKOX 

4 






Inosm from mnt of lAiid 

4 ■ 

14 







ColliPAtora ol all Mads < * *. 

ft ft 

117 

4 

JtJliAUA 





Field laboimn, wood tiottefs^ cic. ^» 

4 T 

to 

1 

L—EXELOtTATIOS OT AXULLLS AJfO 

FWmKAlfOli 


33 

Eaieen of IJneetaokp elcu «« - ^ 


14 

1 

Ibgotw from coni of luid 


P ft 

Ifl 

743 

Ot^fB .1 . , • ii * m 

ft n 

1 

ft ft 

Odtlntors of Bii kiiids 


ft ft 

±ss 

3fi 

JJL-^iyDUSTEIEa 

ft 4 

ss 


UbomvTVp TTOod ouMsm,, ofe. 


ft - 

SI 

3S 

AfUsAEia mud otber workmen 


647 


of liwtoqkf pte, .. 

- ft 

ft ft 

S8 

IS 

OtlKni 


S 

J 

1« e p. 

■! 4 

■ a 

7 

166 

rV.—TxAZHroBTr 

ft ft 

k-A 

3 

, DL^ExmAuitox mix»ai3 

ft ■ 


16 

a 

la'bonnn ud bofttmeo 


6P 

1 

ni—IxSTTimiEBS 

ft 1 

■ ■ 

4<6 

44 

04liett pi i 4 1 mm 


s 

I' 

Ariitaiu dnd Wftwm 

ft 4 

■ ft 

m 

40 

V„—TttAOl 



3 

Otbon .* 

1 1 

h ft 

2 

IDS 

X.—Domino nispncM 


£K 

11 

IV.—Transport 


ft. 

Sfl 

li 

XXL—LaBOUZBXE UlTETEidlinZD If » 


61 

31 

Vp—T hladk .. .IP 

■ ft- 


fO 

33 

xm.—ERoOAttB^ rnoamirrap wri7, 


a 


X.—DOMlEWa SER-PTOB 

ft ft 


fS 

li 

OFSltna * * ■ ii p« 



u 

XLL—Lasourbes cnssTBClJtls 


i ft 

it 

S3 





OriixHs 

4 ft 

E « 

ai 

41 

EHATEl (Hprou)— 









L—EXFtOlTATlOJI Of AKBIALK A3m 

164 

li 






lofotEie iroxn Yenqt of llod p p 



n 

JULAHA (SfqaAuuw)^ 



* 


CoJtinktcnv of sll kiade «« 


00 

V 

L—ExPLOlTATtOTf OV A^TEMaLS AK£ 

^ tmxtAsmt 

m 

8 

BolMrBqfli restock etc. p. 


s 

3 

loDanif froEd of Isad 

ft ft 

^ ft 

0 

14 

Otbete: 


i ^ 

a 

ColtiTAtom of bIL Idods «« 

ft 4i 

ft-ft 

7T 

4 

in.—Isousmua 


61 


PLeM lBboaitrr«« wt»d otiU«Bi^ oto. 

ft 4 

*■ - 

SI 

t 

ArtEvAni And other worlmieTi 


61 

Ol 

Raiaen g( . * 

ft 4 


SO 

1 

OtlieTA i. * 4 1 ■ 1 


3 

1 

OtbOTB i. .IP 

■ift 

4ft 

1 

4 

IV.—TBAEftPaST 


41 

_ 1 

llT.—IimCSTHTES 

“■ 1 

ft ^ 

TSi 

81 

IftbontoTB, bostmcDp etc. 


S7 

1 

AriUn* OJuf olils- wont pm 


4 m 

1 7M2 

£1 

OtheiB .p 


11 

*e 

IV.—TsAxaroBT 

ft ft 

4 ft 

11 

a 

Vp^TBABB p. .. et 



J 

V,—Trab* 

ft-4 

ft ft 

li 

& 

WL—Pesuo Atil«TOraATIOX 


m 

a 






VtXX.—A bta axd FSDmaioFB 


47 

ip 

X.—Doirs9Tto sEtnum « + 

#4 

fa 4 

14 

a 

I^wyon, doctofs and feuhenr etc. .. 


31 

1 

XIL—Laboctuu uwsrmsMMm 

ft 4 

1 ft 

88 


Otihnw 


S3 

4 

XgL—Bi{qoA0% PBOSnrcrrBp wc. 

■ ft 

ft ft 

13 

33 

IX.—FBBaoXl UTOO OB Tsm IBCOHm 


7 

IS 

Omni k. 




14 

X—DOlimiQ ftKnVIus p p P i 


a 

if 






D 1 |Lf Bft 4 P 4 4 14 

ft ft 

41 

1 








TV 

u 

EAMBOB (Kamboj) Sttn— 





KHATEI 




L—EXFLOITATfOX OP AXOtiUA ABB VBOZfAHOX 

Ml 

a 





CmltUaiarw aU kinds 

m 1 

■ ft 

m 

2 

Ih—Eimitatiob Of ABDf AU ABU TlSIETAnOB 

iSH 

1 

Rtisen of timtook, «. 

>■ A: 


S4 

** , 

Inoomo from root of lasd 

ft ft 

61 

31 

Otbm 

V ft 


4 

ft ft 1 

Cpltimfate of aU kfode <4 

ft ■ 

! 181 

4 

X£L—LABOrtnS I^SBPBCllTXD 

ft ft 


14 

ft 

F!cLd labonrtis^ wood cottdSp etCp p, 

ft ft 

f 

1 

Otieebs 

1 4 

ft- ft 

k 

ft 

Otheiw 4 4 r p Pi 

ft ft 

3 

t 1 


k. _ 
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SUBSIDUAV TABUtl. 


{OCCUPATIONAL}—SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIU. 
OccupaiiiiiiJ of salsttod C 4 wi<^“ 00 >i/ttiwerf. 


CaJTS A5ro OOGYJTATIOS. 


■■^1 

ifl 

E § 

ll-d 

1»t 

K 




10 a 

is 


KHATBI (SiSH’y— 

Artiauu wid oth^t toiScmii 
ObhcMi 

!T^TraS^»T 

lAbcrcEC?rs^ bdit-iMiii 
Oifacft 

V,—TBAD^ .. 

VtJ._FnsUO ilJtHSltTEAtlOSf 

niL—Aftta i^JrOTtiiio^S 

iMwycn, dcurtoTBr etc. 

Otbcm ■ ■ '"_ 

I^^^Pjhsoss uviso TS^nt IjfCOim 

3L—I>ajt«aTW EEftTicl 
OteMEE 

LHOJA (McruPtis)-^ ^ 

L—EHMITITIOS OS iStSlIS ™mT10S] 

JnconieF fEi;>m rtnt 
CtiltisiktoiR o! kind* ** 

Held libQurw- wwl oiUtec*, eW- 
KnXwn oi ISTwtiOck* etc. . * 

Otbcn 

IlL—IsfOUsrBTEa 
V,-^TRAm . p 
XJL—l>A,notMRS xrjrsp®ciri«D 
yn i .^BegoJU& 3„ tiiQsnTonft ESC* 

Orszfis «* 

C«lii«tiw-*e;(*n Wbi* „ r 

Field UboOTBrn, Tr«td cntteci^ el*r . 

K^sezi oI llTwfcMk* etc, , - 

Otbrra • * ti ^" 

IL—ExtaiffP^&s* or MtmiA-ia 

HL— 

IV*—^Tiasspobt 
V.—TiiPil -- 

yrn_A*Tfl AYfO PJM>Tl»ro5l9 

Uwy*i., |J®=K1*». “<1 teKlK"* sHL 
Ottum 

X,—Ih>lti3TtO SEtTlOl 

tr sigln m^o 

xnl._BroOAMr rBOftTr0TE3j MtO. 

Othmu p* 


rUHAE (HfiTDu)-^ 

—ElFlpOTfAtior or 13 MWJ 
Jnwne Ipdih of Iwid 
OLtMTiton ot rM kin* - ^ 

FmW Ifcboofestip Twd tiattesft. «te. 
Reiflcn- ef liTwrtoeki. etc- . * 

Obhen 

L—ExTSACmor or MurtlAL? 

nL—lamrrpmiisa 
Arfi«au Blld otkiT iMrfnnfi* 

OrMBf 

:v*—TuAwsroRt 

?.—f MOK * * ** 

CIL—Labour™ iTHsrrctnMB 
OiBxae 

JUHAR (MosauUs)— 

I —BxrLORAtffiir l>» *5tMAL# ASO 
Ineaccia froca wet 

OuUivOoei ol pH tdncb ^ -p 

Field tpbciSKVP, - * 

04lwn ** ** "" 


AM VeiSTArW'B 




50 

00 

I 

m 

21 


iE| 

3T 


Uattb am oocrcTAnoif, 


I 


i-s 

e-a 


Is 

J 

1. 

S' 

w 

p 

^ I 

E p 

H Ej O 

a-gjp 

IH 

ili 

I g E 


S . 

2 

3 




m 

ii 

% 


m 

3 

in 

13 

liO 

2 

49 

1 

15 

t 

3 ! 

17 

185 

23 

609 

£ 

ia 

1 1^ 

36 

8 

es 

6 

TOO 

6 

m 

r 

14 

3 

06 

2 

i 

13 

13 

275 

m 

f 10 

94 

2 

IS 

9 

14 

U 

10 


i 

20 

1 iS 

s 

i '! 


KUil&AR (HuSAL^ASf)—<oJirfuiled. 
IIL—Lrf&csT»XEi 

ondoiAcr idE^iriien 
6 IV.^T»A3f«ro*T 
2 V.-—T&abs 

l] X*—Domestic sexsice 

XII.—Lajsoi^pw incrrxcnt£B 
XUL—BMOilBS, rfioaOTCTES^ HfC. 
OTflSBs 


r > H A B (HoronH- 

L—ErswsTTATiaN of a^imm ahi 
Ibeojxie from real of Jpnd 
OuhirptoTV af pU kin* *. 

Field Ipbotuenp Tfood tutlerip elc. 
RfUseiP of Jjmtnckpctc* 

Ottera I, , N - 

1IL—IjrursrKtiB 

and otAer liorlsifn 

OnLEse 


L—Explottatiote or aeimalb am nasfA^ffi 
Tncoiiu from frnt of lA^d 
Cnltiritcm of nJI kin* p- 
Field lAboMWte, wood ootten^ etc. 

Rpiseii ot liTeBtoe&4 oie. .. 

OUiefi .4 

ArUsaM and oiAer ir^ritjncp 
Dmtna 

X,—l>OiCEFTfO SJtpnCE .. 

XlL“LiA100miB3 OYrtSWKIITIM 

Omus 


240 

n 

m 

« 

m 

m 

m 

t 

m 

it 


im 

u 

m 

u 


12 

14 


11 

15 

3 

IC 

if 


11 


V 


AM F^££A£t£m 


EXTUDITAnOX Of AMiAi:^ 

Income from root of liod 
OnMTfitcitp ol aH kinda p * 

Field Ipbonrm, wood ctitten^ etc. 

Rnipen of ii^ieptoekp etc. *. 

Olhom * * ■, 

1]L—ISTDCSTEW 

IV, —Tn*3:afOKT 
LftlpOUferi^ boptmeo^ aic. 

OtbeiH 

W —T^ah 

X.-^DOMSSTlC BERVJVE 
XtL—LaJiotsxExs wmmwtrntf 
XELL—BBaoAfiAp rxoHTrnjTES, *ic. 

Onnnta 

^^SAmAM (Stem)- 

I.—ExrLOFTATlOE Of ASOMALS AM FKl^JlXIOa: 
lueoiae ffom tent of lAnd 
Ci^TPiOTl ot pH kiiidp .. 

FieM Ipboumi, wood cnttefp, etc* 

Rpiperp of lifvstoek, etc. ,. 

FuAiP^ and AwnfiA? *. , 

IIL^Imlvuvei 
OtAVfia 

l ^fAU (Eiwno}^ 

L-^&Xf££TTATI09 Of AMIWaIUI AM imETAHOV 
p/ aH kiidf *. 

¥^M tpboDren, wood cmtpi^ cte. 

Raipem of Umtock^ etc. ,. 

Ol^cte 

HL^lMOTTUxa 

V. —Tbabm 

X.—DOMBSTlCr fllNtlDM * . 

Onup 


m 

is 

t 

#7 

11 

li 


4fT 

It 

357 

£9 

it 

i 

599 

AM 

4i 


lit 

u 

140 

m 

ii 

] 

714 

flA 

1 

19 

li 

6^ 


221 
ID 
IM 
U 
If 
0 

m 44 
m 

m 

ff 
S 

m 

II 

m 


m 

la 


«S4 

li 


id 

m 

m 

m 


m 

94 

m 

t 

m 

H 

U 
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i 

i 
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la 

Si 

16 

19 

89 

49 

34 

IS 

II 

41 

i 

$ 


14 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

31 

ii 

i 

I 


14 

1 

14 

S 

J1 


u 

» 

! 

9i 
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II 
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(OOCUPATIOirAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VDI. 
Oecnpations of wloctod ust«8» 


Qabtm Am OOKTfiUM. 


rt . 

E li 
! £ I 

Mi 

i^s 

y; 




^ B- 


HAUAJt (ftfuAAUujr)^ 

L—^ExTCjorr^TioN ov AmMxui nawTAn&s] 

CmUivatoTM a/aU kimdM « » 

Fbid Ulwrf3, wiDod cuttun, . p 

Eiukwc» i>f limtwk. Btc. «. 

Othfira 

m*—l\PV9TlClXa 
IVl—T&4XdPQKr 

JL«bourrDi, bcMtinciif .. 

Olhrre 

X^DOMi&mc EKKTld 
XlL-^LABctrau4 ^vsTfjscmxD 
X3IL—Bh»]ail% riu Miiiunfl , wfo. *. 

OTffRSv .> +« 

tfALLAH (Mt7«jUJuJrK 

I.—ExfLOitA'n&st <ir xsuuim Am 
Income llvm YcilA df Imid 
Ooltiirmloii Qi jJl kimk ,, 

Fioki UbooivJXp Wood di;ittcn, etc. 
lUlwn of liTutock^ frto. 

Fishing Aod bunting 
Otbopi 

ILL—imjaTKiiB 
iV.—TEdiCSFOMT 
Lubourcn, boAlnicDp «lc. 

Olbfrn» 

X£l.—L abourers ij^rsciziimo 
Ora 


AW fSqETJUOlii' 


IKEO (Husliurax)— 

L—Exfijohatipn ttr aauulb 
C aitirnton of *11 kl^ , 
OiluMi 
OmiHs 


(MUVAUICAEI— 

L'-'BXflOETATlOX OF ASIMAIB ASD TEOKBATIDi 
Inoomc IroDL nint ot iHad 
C^VAkn gif nil p^ 

Fidhl lAbcuxanp wood Dutten, mia. 

EaIwis d( bir«aUiclE, tlflv 

Otbm 

ILL—Ltditftbxbs 
VUL—A*k ajip rRoraaaioifa 
X — OoxEsno saavTCK .. 

XXL—La-KOURERS ETERTBOmEV 
XJIL—BS00AR3, PBOSTITUTE^ OSIMh 
HALS AUD t If MATES Of JAILS AJf& 
ASTLUMS .p 
Otheci 

XOCBI (SltlRAUlAflj— 

L—Eetloitatiox of asimaus Am wnATioa! 
Inddm Cro-Ri vttxl of lud 
C^iUiTAtoni ol iJl Jqnds .. 

Field InboinBLfs^ woch) QnU^ ««Qp 
EAi9ez9 of [iTottoclE, etc. . ^ 

UttkEnrs 

UL—Orotratiaics 

AiUmAA and oiAv iwknuit 
Othe» 

X—iJoif*»Tio axBVios 
XXL—laAJvotJUfia O ARramra o 
XUL—JSjMOASBp rEHTTrCTTE^ Bfa 
t>Ti£XBS 


^ 1* ^ 
ill 


CAOrV AMD EikOOtTFATlOir, 


m 

fl 


7 



h! 

‘ ^ 

3 

ss 

Tf 

t*: 

7 

i3 



4fl 

41 

fd 


47f 



1 

UOGRAL (MimALM>F>— 

L—EiptoiTAarro^ or assmau^ *ro noiTAnox 
CvUiw^tiiww^faakind* 

^Jd liboizreifa, hqod ei3it«m ftt:. 

B4i«-ra of iiYcftoGk, std. *. 

OlbCTW 

ILL—Ikd uariiMs 
lY,—TMASBlSJSWf 
IdboizmT", bimtnieD, nt?, 

Otbri* 

Yp-^'rEAi>M .. ;; 

VL—POBtJO fOaOE 
YH^FtTBLIo ADlEOIl^lLiTTOll 
VtiL—AnHf AlfD FFOrB^llOHM 
I —OOAKTTC SEHTTCa 

XIL—LaBOUMEBS PXSFMmm 

! JXIL—Bsogab^ nwMf iTtf T ia w em, 

OrnEEfl 

nMUi^ALLE (MutujLijr)— 

■! or AFUlALfl ASD 

CytirntoA? of All kloda 

Field InbomiFtit wood eto^ 

Raliieni of UmHkick^ etc. ,, 

Others 

ILL —Imumtm 
jf rfAcemv oMd aiA^r tmkmm 

IV.—Teamstomt 
X—D ojfwtc snnoE p , 

XXL —LAMomEJMl irM f A t. I ■ I |t | i 
XI^—B&aoAkB, FMnrrtrrxB; mto. 

Otmecb 

iNAL (atMDDj— 

!l| L—EiFi4irTATiosf or Ami aim aitd rmwTA^os 
^ iBEXllDC from not of lajid 
1| Cottinton of *U kinds _. 

37 Field kbnuem, wood ditcn^ eta. 

I f^aiMTn of firBtcnlc.ete. 

; UtiKn 

ILL—iMDcrarRiEs 
4 Otmeks 

2Q 

2 (SiMB)— 

3 ; L-—EsFtomnoji or ajteiuls' ajtd vmwtA^oB 

^ [nm£H fnjBi rent of land 

7] C\d&jTmtorB of all kinds », 

41 ■ FieM labawTri^ wood cattetip etc^ 

t& iUisdfa of livostockp etc. .. 

11 Otben 

^ ilL^iMJJUSTRlES 

Orastea 

{Mosajjiaii)^ 

5^ L—Exru}|TAtio5 or ajiiirAiH 4 asd 
I Income from rent ol luid 

I C'ultirntozi of nil kindi . « 

FjeW fmbonrciBp irood irtifttcn^ eie, 

3^ Raisef* of iimtock, etc, *. 

121 Otbm 

^ IIL—INBUSTSiMB 
2 Omw 
7! 

ijPAKai\Vp\KA (UVBAIMAM^ 

If^ I.—EmOIFATfOK OF AWEAIA AMD rSOETAnOli 

Income from rent tif land 
^ rnUivaton of all kmda .. 

IT Flekl labomwip urood cntlecSf cle. 

10 [Uiflcra of Unstcck^eM. p. 

ifi; Fttkiof and kuntiew 

t& Ulbea 


QMTATiOB 


i" 

"ll 

< ^ A 

, s. s ^ 

!•-J ^ 

(i|? 

55 

.At-I 

Ml 

K ■ 

t 

1 ^ ' 

$ mt 

1 

. m 


12 


u 

:; 

1 

« 

71 

’i 

4^ 

3t 

.. 


j 

m 

31 

- 

2C 

1 

m 

1 


i 

3fl 

ii 


at 


as 



tOi 

1 

111^ 

s 

If 

1 

11 

E 

m 

u 

AIS 

Ji 

If 

s 

38 

1 

m% 

il 

n 

4G 

tl 

^ If 

101 

11 

7 

ti 

m 

fi 

li 

1 

It 

11 

1 

17 

ip 

' s 

mi 

s 

le 

n 

m 

1 

30 

.. 

1] 

■ m 

R 4 

003 

■ F 


1 

m 

i 

3 

or 

li 

i 

a 

1 


soa 

1 


if 

m 

* 

I 

li 

1 

30o! 

i#. ^ 


# V 

IS 

^ -a 

as 

i 
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OecupaUoas of seltetsil eutss—amJ»inw«d, 






i 

R y 

il ^ 

iZ 

■ Ml 



\ 

Ill 




■“ tj - ■ 

R 




faS • 

3 ' 

CUTB AID OOOtlfMIOIT. 

L 

' C 

. 

« 

S'? 

B* 

3 1 

Caits An ooenir ASM. 


1 

bf- 

fcp 

SL ■ 

H 

3 



• g 

c . 




at 



1 

i 

:ii‘) 

Is 11 

HI 

1 PF Si 



i 

J 

\ 

g'S4lJ 

l*l\ 

Ilf 



5 ^ 

5 ^ 



i 

5 / 


] 



3 

1 



2 

3 

PAKBIIVARA 

HL—IS'DUSTHTXS .» 



J 

30 

KAiFUT (Himo)—cDAdadedp 
[LL^isrpoarcRisB 



BS 

IG 

V.—TiADS 4 1 - iP ^ i 


S5q 


ArtiRUU ind ot her workmen 

■* * 

1 ¥ 

3L 

IS 

XIL—LAflDCTEUJB irvsmrrifif 

* 

iw 

4, 

IlitKza 

fc w 

R ¥ 

1 

3^ 

ntt.^BBOaARa. PROSTiTUTBS, GBiMl 


j 

1 V«—Tfctasroftr 

■ # 

i fa 

11 

4 

SAl^ ASID ISMATB3 OF JAILS 

Am 



XiabgqziEzv* bcwtuicn^ etc. 

p. 

¥ ■ 

11 

4 

ASYLUMS .. 

■ w 

a&i 

B 

OLbon 

1 1 

¥ * 

] 


Otii^bs 



& 

V.—Tmm 


¥ ¥ 

1 £ 

4 





VJ,^PtfBUO rOBOi 



m 

4 1. 

PAT HAN mcraALMAW}— 



a,' 

2L—Doiunto rer-tior 


•1 


E 

L^^trU>^ZitlOS OT AaiKAia aJTD T£CI«TAT 10 » . p 

572 

8 j 

0 tMW 

+ 1 

' *! 


H 

CifUiniofi 0 / dU ki^dt ■« «« 

■ * ; 

ssi 







PLHd Ubourvra^ rnttlaM, cio- *. 

A ■• 

D 

IW^-iiAJPIJT (jaOBALKAV}— ^ 




J 

RAocn ol ck* +» ^ ^ 


355 


L—£XFLOrTAttOR or ARUfAld ARD TBOnATfO.^ . - 

l ®8 

B 

OcIiscB « , . * i I 


Ol 

I* i 

CsSaK^arM of aS kimi* 11 

•fa i 

. 


d 

UL—IsTDirnKtl^ 


eZ 

tv 

Field iRtpODron^ wood euUnw^ ek^ 

¥ ¥ 

w 1 

IQ 

1 

Artfuiia uid cAbet ^orlmua «» 

i- -■• 



EiiBera itl Uteetock, ^ 

fa m 

P R 

m 

1 


A. R- 

1 

* 

Otlhon 

R 1 

R 1 

1 

1 

iV*—TiAarapoRT 

* R 

6 ^ 

t\ 

ILL—IncBTRuta 

» m 


31 

il 

Libjiinen> b^Atm^nn ete 

ap ■ 

45 

1 

IV.—TBAvaroRT 

•¥ * 

V ¥> 

21 

i 

Oiib'n * i 

R *r' 

5 

1 

V.—TaAOM 

■ W 

■ ¥ 

11 

.-* 

V.^rRAi>m 


45 

2 

VL—PoRLto roBm 

R ■ 

■ ¥' 

11 

P-V 

VL—PiJMJC I'oWii 

m 

4T 

* H 

. VLL—POEUIl JiDKIrmiATfOR 


¥ ■ 

f 

.. 

VIEp—F vDLEC ADMCKISIlUnOT 

1 « 

2J 

j ■* M 

XIX.—LABCEtJftMg TnrRFRcirqai 

¥ R 


ti 

1 

yL —OOMK-iriC BRRTXCR 

■ R 


B 

Qtsxw 


¥ ¥^ 

44 

11 

us(^«mra£» 

A R 


i 9 






XtCI.^BiiooAB5^ raosTiTEms, Xm 



tfl 

AALNl (Ecnij)— 





OaVlii'i II 4 .« + p. 

a 1 


1 8 

L—Emjoitawon ai ASHLALR AM^^ 

viQXTiinor . * 


fta 





VuUitiUati 0 / ail Hndr *« 


¥ R 

m 

1 

1I3AS5.4B (MvaAUCAv)-^ 




Field lidkORn», wood oatten, ek. 

* ^ 

. . 

e 

i 

L—^^rPTpi^TrATtQ^ or lumtAU^ Airv 

iOt 

1 

E4mni{dUr«kifik«ele. * . 


1 ¥ 

11 

i 

[rijia roat ol luui 


14 

j ^ 

L Oiheiw 


R ¥ 

1 

i J 

CftliiiTjiiton or rII Ainda 

■ ■ 

LIS 


in,—Ijrpe*mw& 

+ R 

^ . 

14 

ti 

Fultl kbourun, vikmI cuttArte, .« 

R # 


i 4 

i AHiflulA RAd otJier wark4nefl 

•fa R 

m m 

13 

w 

I^iberH of Hveataakf . 

■■ ^ 


i ] 

1 OitbOrt 

¥ R 

m ¥ 

1 

R R 

^ A| 

1 OLtirri 

•f R 

1 

[ : 

1 TRAnii 


■ ¥ 

H 

IS 



, >1^ 


Vf,—POBUC POfiCX 


■ R 

IS 


i[L---lNDU;iTBlSS 



li 

s Otkzrji 


ri ¥ 

B! 


1V,—TXAJIftMItT 

R 4 


*1 

1 





LiAl>jan!!rip boRimeiL etc. 

■ ^ 

21 

k 1 

1 3AINI (s™)~ 





Otbm 

1 ■ 

] 

1 * 

5 t.^BXFLDITATIOsi or AKaUIpR Ajfl3 

rROPETATrO?! -. 

m 

I 1 

' V.—Taada 

■< ^ 

tli 

it : 

2^ CiiUimtmcf alltimd* 


R R 

m 

I 

, XIL^Laroitubs unsfxotitrd 

R 1 


S, S! 

S Field iRboirrera* wood eaUen, etc. 


- 4 

11 

1 

Oniiita 


41 

i 1 ^ 

1 Relflere of limtoQkj otei 

■i p 


I 

a 





Otbon .« 

. * 

R- A 

J 

£ 

i lUEBSHI lMfTaALMAJf)p— 




VI —PlFRUO FDRCl 

. m. 

¥ ¥ 

11 


L—ExrimtAtlosi Of a^ac^ aai> fsavTAnoai «< 

' 421 

r ^ 

ft Orima 

« 1 

¥ ¥ 

4i 


O^iwtlott cf ^ kinds 

1 ^ 

;i m 

! < 

$ 




i; 

Fi^d IftboqKnp wood Ontterm etiL ». 


u 

?, ^ 

iHvnou)— 





' Eftieeri ellivettoclE,«l«P 


i: 

I 

1: 





Otbrm .p 1. 1 p * ■ 


4 

5 '; , ^ 

j L —ExrtxirrATioR or jjruut,a An 

V£oitA¥109I . 

sn 

7 

UL^ larDUBTMW 

1 1 

[ 51 

J B 

n Inoose from n»it <d lead 

R R 

R 

11 

j 11 

AntAAiiA ABd other wufrkineii 

# 1 


J 3 

T CMii?Rkm ol iJl kind! 1. 



15] 

a 

IVp^TunpOAT 


P 3 

r 

2 I FipLd Labomn, wood euttciR^ atr. 

R m 


il 

n 

Labckuionp bontniBBp . , 

# ■ 

. 2; 

2 

1 RaioEfi of Linwlodk ele. p., 

R ■ 


Si 

G 

OtbAja .p -- ** 

L 1 

^ 

5J 

3 t-ttbflTH ■ |. m. # 



5 

1 - ' 

! « # *m mm 


. 2 


8 |[L_trttwfti£9 

¥ ¥ 

a 

31 

m 

VIL—PDRU4J AOWiBldtVATIQS 


2 

5' Ki 

, LV,—TMHRron* 

•fa ■ 

, 

U 

I 

VIIL—Artr awd rHomjo»i 


7 

4 

t V.—Tkapv *. ’ .. 

^ m ^ 


m 

m 

E^Hitob .. . p «» 

] 


[)j 

€ X[L--LARaoun ORRmnn 

¥ R 


m 


Oti^m 


2 


S XllL-MMOGARS, PROBTITUTMJS, OmMI 



XlLL^BxouAit^ vtc, 


j 7 

1 1 

a NAi^ ANn fNMATJSB QF 

JAILS 




. OriiRBfl . t 


4 

V * 

i ASTLUMB .p 

R ■ 


m 

m 






T 

¥ 

M 

' P 

EAJPUT (Huroul— 









L — BTCnjotrA-noiC or AifUiAU in^trATiDM . 

. $3 

2 : f 

ttSAYAD tktiraAUiAr)— 




’ 

O4i4>K)i0rj 0/ oU kiod* «. 

m 

, m 

d J 

J 





Fjoli lAlxiiuent wood aotlrnm r-te. « . 

1 

* ' 


5 t—EiruMTATtOR Of ATHMAtl ATO 

TmawTASiOw ^ 

Ml 

4 

1 Eikan ot liratodi. #tc. .. 


I 1 

B 

h Incotm tmm rent ol IroiJ 



SE 

II 

Otbon 

« 

A 

¥ ^ 

4 

1 CtdtiTAtofA of lutida _ ^ 

¥ ¥ 

¥ A 

m. ip 

iHi 

IB1 

1 





























































^UBSIDIABY TABLE B. 


(OCCUPAtlOHALHSUBSIDlARY TABLE VUl. 

Occypalioti s af telect^d cad lea— 


C^rrji ASP ooaiirJitoM. 



BAfAD (MiraAL^AV)— 

^leld Ubouret:^ wood cmttWi ata 
Raua» of ti wtwk;, al^ «^ 

Utbon 

liL—I ydustkus 
IV*—T ii33P0id? 

L&boDrera^ bo^lmcbp clOi» «, 

Oitian PI 

V^TftAOi 

VL—PubUO POBCM . * 

VlL—PuBue Affxl7rt$tBATiniBr 

VJIL—AkTS JUTD rflOFSSSiOBH 
Jt«U7irat 

* p 

X.—Dojumc ^cmvicx %» 

XIL—LAliOPuaa cmi^rlEOlvmi 

XIXL—PBosmuTHa, m. 

Ofsx^ — 

tfmeT iCH 

t—fi£PuuTATi03r or tjmtMMA ksn vm^rATiDH 

liu}ai:»iiLa from z^nt uf luid 
UiiltivAtoFB of ftU tdad^ «« 

FboXd 1 aI»urp9p wood cuUorOj Otiv 
RiiiMEB of Unpfttookt eto* «, 

«- 

&1L—Iroo3TEt» 

ArtisAELs and o^ber workibflik 

IV*—TXASr^PCM 

WwUrqop efo^ 

Uihati 
F*—rfldPB 
VL—P^yauo roxoM 
VLL—PaX&JO A1IMl:^I?TUTIOiM 
VIU,—Aars Alf» paqrmMloifi 

Rsliii'i'O'ti ■ - - • 

LoTTii^, doctom. etc. 

Ot'IU'iO m * ■■ ■* 

X—DOMiTFlO SMXViaS 
XU*—LABonfcMJtii vsatmmmo 
XIlL^BBoaAB!i. FREt^rmrTBa arr 

Ornu^ 

SUNAa (anrou)— 

L—Extivoepahox or a^imm aao tbobtatiob 
tncoiuja &am Eoat of Uad «« 

Cdltiralrisn of *11 Ipodi «* 
fHald wood odUom^ ate* . * 

oE ItTOf took» etc. «i 

Obtior* 

ilL^fiVBUSTRlS.i 
V.—Ta^oB 

Uf UJUB . t 

^ roll A a 

L—EiPtiKTATIOM €11 AjmiAUI a»(j SWaWtAT^OS 
CdUlrAbarr! dI idL kindi 
Qili^ru 

ilL—iffD USTHISS 
Qibkbj 
lARX HAN ( Hi jff Otr>— 

L—l£XrU>ITAT[0!r or kSlMALS ASTD VM3XEAE£0K 
Inoofflo Iroro p&at of Uod 
OoltLietoni oE idl ktodf * * 

Flold Mniman, wood oatbrn^ etc* 

Riiiwr» of liratoofct etc. .» 

Oblifin ■» 

iu—iNDmTRr&& 

XLL—dxtBOirttiua iraarKcmiixD’ 

Orsitui 


m 

I 

3S 


m 

m 

ssi 

23 

Wii 

2S 

$i 

M 

tf£ 

Si 

m 

fi 

laa 

120 

2 

61 

51 


m 

si 

11 

le 

II 

iS 

45 


81 

1 

m 

s 

J 

s. 

85 

1 i 

mi 


lARraAN 

1*—XsBWitATiosr or AsmAm Am> 
XnoatDa from rent of Uad 
Caltli^oti of iJJ bini* * * 


VBOBTATlOSr. 


m 

u, 

mi 

i 

17 

eii 

If 

23 


31T 

Mt 

It 


AW ODDDrAttOB. 


3 1 

fARKFIAN |3[KaH«iiaitd^. 

] ftii!»e[ft of lEmtocMto. .« 

I Q^m * * . * 

f liL^INDl/RTRIBS 
IV.—‘TftAJtHBDBT 
XIL-^LaKOIIBBB USSrCOTMD 
OruBHa 
tAEKHAN 

L—Ein-orrATKm or AjraiALa aW vaoBiAtioB 
iDoome from lenb of loiid 
C^o^t<kVei □^9 of &U Idadfl ii * 

Fif Id wood cottc». b**, 

RiSbbih oI livosfAefapiiter .. 
d OJusri 
i ///.— 

tf —iMBacrauta VKSEmnwiMP 

IS' Othbes 
I fTEO (MosAUiAa)— 

L—Ixn^rAfTojs or ajtd SEawtATiom 

% lEmoioo timn rent of tend 
IB CnRiTatw of oil Jdnda ., «» 

3 Field Ixbdufen* vwl ootberap etc. *. 

3 Rnlacn of l:™took^ oto. - * 

I Otlif re 

I lli,^mBU^TNlSS 
ai' rv.—T baxhpobt 
2 i V.—Tbabb 

I ElL—LABommtA ussfeciwimd 
t OtmsBA 

1 eubopeahs^ 

IVi—TRAraroBT 

3 Ownentp mriuigHiB^ «hip'H olo. 

^ li&botirei^ boatmenp etc* 

VL—PiPliM© rcaoa 

t f>mEolm^ned And 0«Eettcd0ffioenl*l 

S Obliera 

JS VtL—PiTBuc AtiKiiftsraATTcnt 
21 Oi3Mst4ed OffleotH 

f Qthcre k ii IV I» 

IZ VlIE.—A bot *™ Fiior^4iOM 
13 HellE{icin ■ ■ * * * *, 

S Lawycrei dootoWp *1*, 

Othfl^ II ♦- iI 

32 OriESRa i« * * * * 

n 

26 AKQLD-rXDlANS— 

-3| IlL—iTmu^mnca 

Artl^am and other wtickmen .«. 

Ol-liore TP. VI '•■I 

IV*—TBiJiiapomT 

Owmn, numa^mPp eksp'a offioan* oto* 
l#mliDiiie£ii« boainu-n, tde. 

Vt^^TB-4DB - V - - - V 

VL*-*Ptou{] roace 

nomnuMfoned uid Quitted Olfirare- v 
Qthcfn i ■ M 

VIL—PMeUP AOMTWlBrBAtfOB 

GjHMlttd Qfflopni 

V I * * *H 

VflL—Aa^ iBD rnoFEsaioBS 

UnliMioti *» I * V - 

LawyisMi, dewtorPi ctr, 

.. -- .V 

IK—Pkewb* ipiTtwj OB rmmm nrooKx 
X*—DoMBsno snancre 
XL—CoBTAlErtOK^ CrfiSBlCBp wc. 

OinBas 

18ARBEMIANS— 

TVi—Tm4BflBOiir 

V.—^TkADB 

4J VL—Pemujp roBOM 

VtL—PcTBLjra A^rnsrsTMAms 
VIIL—a™ Asm rfioniisiaBi 

|V TX—t.TFrn Ow T*fWfa Twrmni 


1 

-T^ - 

1 


-b 

is| 

& 

-Ji 

Sl| 

s g 1 

a R Q 

iiii 

35 

K 

2 

3 

I 

3 


i 


i 

Q 

9 

SS 

•r| 

2 T 

72 

m 

iil 

I4i‘ 

4 


3 

•r ¥ 

MO 

1 

il 

1 

f! 

81. 

40 

M 

m 

8 

11 

u 

itii 

3 

29 

1 

0 

1 

1 

IS 

ni 

. 1 

m 

m 

m 


•a 


201 

i 

4i 



1 

2 

1 

m 

1 

M 

..T 

80 

"J 

m 

« 

^ 3 

M 

a 

4 

f 

1 V 

400 

1. 

41 

9- V 

3i« 

« A 

41 

1 

20 



* 
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CHAFTKa XU. 


BOUlDU at TABLBB* 


{OCCUPATIOHAD—SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIJi. 
Occupations of selected east»— 


VikSfTR Asr;& oooutAflOir. 


i 

miEi, 

[AOtiAAA^^AL (Uijfsc)— 

L—ES«43tTATIO!« Of AJTOLiU AiTD TXlITAtTOji 
IntooK titjim Evat ol lii^d 
CohiT^toffB af ftl3 kddflfl . p 
OtbefiF ^. 4 e 

UL—iKDl'STKIEa 
ATiU&m Anri oibei wwkmen 
Oibp» 

IV*—TtoAitstroKT 

l^bckonri^ -fitc. 

OtWii 

V.-^THADL* ** 

VIX—PUHLiC ADVlKWaATlOfr 
vni.—Aatt UICF FROfES^DSA 
UL^FxBflOsrfl UTTisa dh T irwry 
. X.^iJD]llC«nC BEAttCU 
XL^-^ojmukcrroASr cuxbxb, 

OmAQ 

AGGAftWAt* —« 

III. ^lj!!1>E:Bf mss 
IV—Titkirepow 
V,~TBADS - * 

YIL—FcTBUG ADMUnSTILATlDK 

IX. —Olt TBSTA [ITOOIIE 

GTSXBS *-e I * 

AHIR (3z3r^D>- 

L—£xffi01TAT]U^ OW AJmUIA AKU V^j^AtlON 
CMhioalc^s <3f rU tindit ., ,, 

fUiMre oC livatock, «t«. .. 

OthpiTH .* 

UL—Iinn?srrftixit 

IV. —TaANSFOEt « 

W—Traum 

VL—Pi?buo romcK 

X. -—^DoUESTIO BSSnCLE ft , 

XIL—LABQtrai^Aa i^KArKoEnsD 

Ofiiw 

ARAEX (MtWAtiiA5f>— 

1—EXrlOTATIOS- OE ASIMAXA A STD TS3STAT107C 
CvUit^tm rf idl Hftdw .. 

Otbjt*'n -" - * V« H 

IIL^IirD WTAISA 

IV—Tajlmwirt *- 

Vi'-^TSAti A - ■ - - ■ ii. 

VL—Posuc roMA 

IX.—PASaoKs umm -oir rszis [itookz 

OtmRB 


BRAKMxVN tUtsiDcH 

L—EluTfiMIATIOK Of RSIMMA A^TO fVQEtATlO:? 
Oohif Alom of aU kmib 
Fifrtd UbertUfYVft wood uqltcifi ffit. 

of tifMtoeV 

Otbem 

UL—IVDCSTVE^ 

IV,—THAiHfomT 

V—TsAPm 

VL—PoBtm fOKP& 

VIX—PCMJC AOMtHSTEAnDM 
VIIL—Ast* AlTD FBOrtSKOBB 

-* -p - 

Otibr hf - - * ■ 



GWI Aim l>Cll7tffAT10H, 






1 


BRAHMAN (Humo)—cOAflii^W. 


X.—DoiczBrnc semvtum 
3CIL —Labookeed uicaftoiftVD 
yffT —B jwoaES^ faosTiTims^ nxr. .. 

'Dtbibb 

*21 OHAALAH (Uiarotr)— 

22 L—^Espudefatioh or AiruiALa abo vsailfATios: 
CnliiTAton of «ll kinili *. 

Kifild LftbQizrFfiift wood ontUMf, ttc* 

Otli^ra 

IV. —TM-HSf OS:T 

V. —Tkade 

XIL-^LA&otJffBa L'jsaTBatriBD 
Oi 


lUHUHRA (Hiiii>G>~ 


sa 



; « 

4a 


72^ a 

IT; 

i “■ ■ 


! CE9 


' 14 

ni 

5 

m 

S 

18 

U 



£i 

’’ S 


1 


: 8 


' '» 

3D 

8 

IS 

13 

at 

i 

seD 

z 


d 

ift 


148 

'to 

47 

i 

@7 

s 

s 

:: 

so 


L—ExriiOirAfiaB or abimaia aso 1 r■ 0 E^ATto^ 
CBltivaton of aJI kiiiilB ,. 

F»kl laboiirqj^ WDodcdttm, otci 

CHben 

liL^lKDUSTBlES 

IV*—I^RABffiTOlJf 

VL—^POBUO fOBCE 

'VXL—fomLio ADBruitmAfioH 
X.—I>oKsmo sisfici 
XJLL—La-boukds uBflmaifm 
Qtieses 


L—EATLCHTAiaOlfi Of AJLtMAI^ JJfD TEQlTtATlOM 
CtilLifAlocB pf aU kindiB ^« ** 

Fivid lAbDUTVEif wood uqticn, rto. * ■ 

Othftifl 

IIL—liforntm 

iV.—THAiraroBT 
^--DOMSSTia SESYIUM 
XU.—Laboitieku ErBirEa£nsi> 

Omiiiii *. 

DIIOBf 

L—EXftOlTAtJOS or AtimALA AKEI FSaSTATlDir 

OultiVAloa oF aR lindi .. 

Fiey lAbovFDffr ifood cdtieYit,. eiCi 

OHwnt 

W^INMVJSTBIEE 

IV—Tkajchtost 

—I>OMimE£^ ffnf iox 
XU*—LABOt^un ujtAfEoira» 

Grvf ERA p * * ■ 

DROBl (HiFBAinA^)— 

LV—TnjufftfvirT 

fi 

gUAGl AND KaLI(toliO)— 

^ L— EXffJMrAfTOJff Of AMAU «r(l TEOBVAI^Of 
Cuf^ivtiArA o/ *fT Wqdi 
F»ld JjfcboitnerK »ood oqUoiB^ oto. 

OtiwYA 

UL—Iwi>c?rm*n 

lY.—T&AiwofeT 

V.^Taab* 

X,—Dombtus MSfiei 
XU .—LAMtVWmMR VBSPf^riED 


1 

1C 


m 

47 



S3 

i h 

"■lg 

g,g 1 


' ^ k 

o ^ 

^ ^ 4 

114 

1^6 

I*! 


e 

4 

^46i 

Z4g 

U 

m 


11 

u 

IS 


814 

1 1 

188 

31 


14 

133 



S 

lis 

M 


1 

17 

18 


« 

iQ 

31 

DSP 

t 

10 

* -1 



e» 

88 

li 

6 

ID 


47 

1 

IS 

11 

IS 

11 

30 

a 

70 

a 

3L 

DD 

4L 

31^ 

S 

* * 

IBS 

» 

11? 

■k. 

419 

1 

146 

a 

46 

' - ■ 


IS 

14 

7 

HI 


8 


846 

il 

n 

» 1 

i« 

a 

2S 

a 

1? 

M 

978 

IS 

3 

** 

SO 

4e 


ij 


i| 

7 

m 

i 

n 

i 
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CIUFIBB Ul. 


TABUBS. 


(OCCUPATIONAL}—SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Occiipatiom of $a[eet«d coatoo—(oii/jntfn/. 


VdSt* A^0 wxriFTATroit, 


X = -E ^ 

5 ^ ^ ^ 2 

3-=i a 
S-g£. 

s 


.1 


iIj 

ass 


i§i 


I 

fAQIE (McraALHAN)— 

L‘ —£kFU)1TATTOX OW AJUJMALB AKO VgOtrCATlfl^S 

OialtivAt<KrB of all kludi ^, 

FiQld labtittrcn, irood osttotv, cte^ 

Ot^n 

ItL—UfDtt^TiitKa 

IV.—TajiMapoiT 

JCtL—L^eoiTuas mrsFscmED 

XlIL-^&£GOABS, PHOSTITUTEB, 

NAL3 JxVi) INMATES OF JAll^ AND 

Otuzss 


L—^fiXrXAITAiTlOjr Of JJICMAU jiKO W0fjiTI0>' 

C^vaUirM vf sU kiMd^ 

Fktd kbotncEUf wood coUan, oto* .. 

RiiNBfs of ^ivoBkiok, etd. ^ ^ 

ilL—I s 1 >C 9 TBX 1 b 

IV. —TautoroAT * ^ ^ ^ ' 

V. —TaADH 

XIL^LaBOCUBA (T5F5PVCimi0 ., 

Othkks! 


JAT (UqiDV)-^ 

L-—EaCMfOlTATlOif Of AfftMAMi AJm rpOBTATlQK 

CidUnktoTA of afi kind* 


OtbfrK 

IlL—I.^DCTBtUXif 
IV*—^T&AstiroKT 
V. —Tsadb 
VL—FlfMLto roHcm 
Oruma 


JHIWAH (Hijcsd;— 

L—EXK^ITaTIOS or a HTM a ua jjm TEOKTATIO^ 

Jzmjinc from nut of Uod 
CultivAtAja oi all kisd-4 , * 

Oih^Tt 

HL—^iKoomuzs 

IV. —llAuraroKT 

V. —TsAJ>m 

X.^DOMSSTJC aEBViOE 
XlL—L abou&w ovofiknimd 
Otws 

ilULAlHJI (Hiftsu)— 

L ^3LHDtTATm^ Of i^tmiLS JUIB fiOFTATiOS 
CoUiVAiom iA all Idndfl . * 

Otlwci 

JIL^lNBUSr&IEA 

IV. —TAAJf^roBT 

V. —Tfcwi* 

VUL—Axra aiiij FHonaaioFa 
JL—DOMUttO AfunuB 
XOf—LuomLfBS irSf^PBCLflKD 

KHATRI 

KpJd laboufOBp wiMd oott^ ofai 
OihLn 

III—IwouFrmu 
iV«—Tuwoflt .! 

V.^THABS ., 




O^ars *»» 4oo«»ATio9. 


-sg 


“■Sdi- 

S- tt*- I k 

as&'g- 


ii 


.55 


1.3 


3 I 

IRHATRl 

3j VII,—PttJeUo AOW^nBTBATIDIi 
^ FBOflBSlOSft 

8 IX.—Paitisosa mvisvd osr thhb tsfooici 
a, —DoitETta aiBVTCl . 

M O^ERS 


IS 

11 


7S 

S 

s 

119 

m 


i 


27 


IS 


1 






£UMUAR (HtiTOO}— 

1+—E.XW5lTATI03f or A-mtAUi abb 

Cp[ti¥Atnrs of aU kifida .. 

FkM kboQTPff, woiKi oorttoif, fte. 

O^it^ 

HI-—INDUSTRIALS 
IV*--TlAB$rOHT 
V.—TaAOE 

Xr—D ohbstt^ suticv 

XII.—LAilOOREEa l?1tarBCinr:0 

Orifxu 


FRfiETATlDS 


^ WB Ir’^fisrijon'Airios or n^tstAUf Aifo vwETAfiow 
I InccxQui from rtot of land 

UUlllra£qqni of bIJ kioili ^, 

FiflW kbouiFiv* wood pdtton, , 

Ck-hedn ,, 

lIL—iNDUSTRlAS 
ly.—T raj^fost 
5L—-DoWRsrnp sxirTTCE 
c OlilEKa 

^CHm {Hitbaucak)— 

UL—lT5^^0l"¥TllRfl 

IV. —TRABWk«n 
K.^mMA3TW SSRFWE 
OmxBa 

iB HALT (JlufJiiu)— 

L—£XfLiOlTA^O?f or AJI Ma tJi aJTD VKlXATIOJi' 
CmUinUorncfiUIHjtdt .. 

I'itld kbou’Qm, wood cuUxiS; 

Oibeni 

tlL—ijprRf iUBa 
rV*—TlAiSflFOBT 

V. —Tbadk 

X—1>0I1J;«1TQ SfaVtCB 
XlL—tcABooRUui rsanoErwi 

OtHMon 


17 

47i 


m 


11 

31 


lOj 

IV 


IS 




II 

"d 

1$ 
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CflAflER XU, • aUSaiOElAT TABLES. 


(DTDDSrRlAL))-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. | 

Distriliutioa of ceriain Racoa in certain Indtutrral Establisbmfinta. 
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OHAPrER Xtt, 


SUBSIDIART TABLES. 


(INDUSTRIAL)—SUBSIDIARY TABLE V(I. 

Proportional distribution of adult women and of children of each sex in different Industries. 
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(INDUSTRIAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VDL 
Distribution of Power. 
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Thb ebror in RrjLTtsmas as dspelrmuijgd fbox census Eiruiisn ltiokb, on a pro- 
rable sTPOxaEais aS to ^the ebrobs of the census, 



Let OB call the uataber of peisons recotded as 
tmuugpaats at any census as l'^ ^ where n is the year of 
the Census. We will caU the recorded number of 
emigrants E'^. 

Let Ig be the number of immigrants in the nth year. 


E, 

P. 


'a ij 


11 

11 

Pi 


emigrants 

births 

deaths 


tt 

3i 

*3 


(I) 


Then if the loterH^nsal rise in population is R, 

R=Sam (Iq +B„ —E^, —) 

D=jR-n(I—E). 

pcorided that I„ and are constant throughout the decade and' equal to I and E 
jespectivaly. 

Now assiun migrants enter at the mid-point of the year, we have 

Ib-hs—J’ n ® .....+1,14.Ma* 

where s is equal to the proportion of survivors after one year, and assuming a constant 
death »te. 

Hence 

n*‘‘*’H* (In + ie+9fB+ td- ..... ‘ 'S* Iq+i) 

Awiimiog that immigration is coostant from year to year and equal to 1 per aonnin. 

, s»«~l 

I.*ie=rp 


OP I 


d—1 

«IS_I 


'(In+ie—®’*)' 


(ID 


Eimilarlj , a* e** i 

B'b a* +Eb+i +Ea+t -f...-..*.+S^ + i#s* 

as before equal survival rates, and ^^In assuming ooustant emigration, 

. . s**^! 

E„+,,=E'bS*«+B« - 

a—1 

Where £ Is the annual rate of emigration. 

Thus I—- 'jlatr#—®^ + ii— 1 

S*(S 1 P- 1 > I f 

-Call the mtei'Oenaal gain by migration M, 

m 

Then, 


(III) 




si (ate_i)( J - 


(IV) 


This result (tV) gives the calculated gain &om migration from the number of pccsoits 
recorded at each censos as having been bom inside a given area and enumerated outdiie it 
fB') and bom outdde it and enumerated inaide it (!'}> 













3 


Tbe assumption made of a Biirvival ptoportiond to the number of penona living 
at each age is probably not so true aa the assumption of a definite constant decrement 
of population, especially between the ages of 3<J—76 (v«i« page 93, Oensua Report of England 
and Wales 1911). Call annual decrement 6, Then our equations become 


r. 


n i> !«' 


+i„+,ii-8i8)+ 


Wiiting as before 
imcmgr^tioa 




^ I =1. . ....=I /or the annual 


l|i4 10—^ a 


therefore 


and 


10I=- 


10()4-I (10-^) 
(1—105) 


I —1' 

-*« + 1 # ■‘‘a 


10 E = - 


l-6r 

e1^io-E', (t- 


408) 


{n A) 


(III A> 


1—5S 


these equations give the total migration (emigration and immigratioii) during the decade 
If we put 8=20/1000=1/50 

10l=i^,,-T', i/5)/(0/IO)-slO/9. f,^,o-8/0. r„ 

, =1/9 (10. l„4.|a' 6. 1 

We have seen how an approximate calculation of the immigration and emigration 
during an intec-censd decade may be made, leading to formulae II and III based on a 
geometric decrease of population, and to formnUe II A and 11/ A based on an arithmotie 
decrease of population, with age (Middleton’s assumption.) 

Let us write the total immigration and emigration in n decade u i and e 
respectively, then if b and d are the true number of birthe and. deutha and R the inter-oensal 
rise in population 

R=b+i— 4—e 

so that b- d=R—(i —e) fl^J 

Let B and D be the total number of inter'Censid blriha and dffltha from the 
records of vital statistics. Then in general the recorded number of births and deaths 
will be less than the true number of births and deaths, so that b>B and d>D, and we 
may write 

, b=B+k and d=D-i-k', 
where k and k are both greater than xeco. 

Hence k— k'=(b —d)—(R—D) + * 1 . t 

Thus the error in (B—D)iB k—b' i bat this alone gives us no mformatioa as to the enot of 
B or D separately, and the deductiou (made in para. 26 of Chapter I of the Report) that 
when k — h* is positive k' is zero, and when k—k' is negative k is zero, is not justified. 

It is now necessary to re-examine the whole question from thep ointof ww of the 
probable errors of the oonsus returns. 

For coov.enienoe lot us write the total number of immigraata and omtgranta duri^ 
the decade sa * i ’ and ’ e ' respectively, and the immigr®®'^ omigrents epitmoiated 
at the two ceususes aaiq, i j, Og, Oi, Then we bave from the previous equations (11 A 
and 111 A.) 

- =Jij—mig 


I—5e 
-e, (i-105) 


■=fe i— 


from (IV). 


and 

1—58 

whute l=l/(l-6S) and ro=(l-l0i)/(l-5?). 
then 

b—d =R—I (i j—01) "brnti <1“^® •) 

Call tbo excess of imraigraats over the emigiante Sg, at the respective censuses. 

b—d=R—bi+mSe 

or b—ll=Pi“Pg“lS ] "l-liia g . 

Odl «, Ih. lUuidad error of M, vorlablo I. tkeo (t l«ir.g tk. corttlolioo betmeo tko 

ettoto in any pmr of variables) „ , o 

$ * =e*pi+9*p,4'l3i6p t^Pj,—^2r(9pite, + 

* 2rWp^i—2finifl#j6s^ 








s 


> 


Lfit the piDporticoate standard erroia bft - 

V for and p | 
w for imd S|, 

and l^t r bn the same for aU pairs of vuriabka. 

We aasumc that there is no in I and m, so 

0 id =’»'*iPo *+PI*) +w*ai*+w*(p,p^y-2rvw(/p^,) 

+2rvi™ip +2rTwfp,s,—2tvirmp,8.—ftlrnwr^ ,b^ 

where all the p^s and n^s are mean Taloe?. 

»«-<! p, ‘^p 1 *+2jp,p J+w*(f ^, *+i« ,-2rfMs,ii,) 

—Srv w(fp j—fp —ip^a ^ +H<pj8i) 

L«t us take n ipectsL case und put 

Po =p i=p and B. =a 

theo 

*i,fd =2 F ® p »(I—r} + w*j * (I*+m s—2rlmi—2rvwp3 

=2¥»p* (l_r)+w*$* lf*+m*-2 rimj 

Now we may write andfr* being tbs correlutaou in 

aasuming the error ia the birtba and deatka are j^trois of tbe birth and death 
proportionate to their numbeis (dgurca. 

{b'4-d*—2r' b d) 

where a ie the proportionate enor ia b and d respeotively 
Putting in our special caaa b=:d 

3u>b» u-n 


therefore 



(i—r ) 

d-r') 


+ w 



3 11 m\ 

2{l-r^) 


(V) 


Thk formula gives tbe proportionate standard error in the birtli and death return 
(u) in terras of the proportiouate cenaua standard errors (vj, in the Btfindacd error of enumera¬ 
tion in emigrant and imnigtants (wj. In the comlationa in errors of the various ceDsus 
retains (r) and to errors of r^pstration of births and deaths (r'J 

In applying the result (v) difficulties arise owing bo our ignorance of the probable 
errors of tbe eensus. and of the values of the oocrBlatioos. 


We might expect the correlation of the errora in the populations at different censuses 
bo be much smaller than those of births and deaths, the btter being baaed on returns 
made by tbe same men. 

We may put as an example i^O'l and t'=0‘7 


u * 




as s/b is small we may neglect the second term and writing p/b^3* 


H 

Iff 

2 X 


im 


B*=18va 


or u—vVltJ 


and if v=l % u^4*24 % 

n gives the calculated percentage standard error of the births or deaths in the decade 
determined from the canms figures, which latter we have assumed bo have a standard 
percentage error of unity. 

Lower limit of error in vital SUtietics, 


We get two groups of equations from tbe typical form 
b-d-(B-Dj=0, 


which may be writteu as 

b-B-(d-D)=0. 

where we will take b>Bandd>D, r.e., th»i tbe error b the vital statistica is always on 
the aide of omtsaioa. 

Call Ejj the error in the a umber of births. 

Ep iy deaths. 

then suppose we find from the census retuios and the returns of births and deaths that 
Ei,“-Eip =0p where Eb and Ep ore both>0 


* Goaghlr p^rs.wu.ouo Ud b^B^UOvCOO 







4 


(hen we get ii C>0 

>C 

(ii) if 0<0 

Eo >0 

Hence if we take together all those districts for which C>0, wo 6nd on the average that 
£d /B>0 say ; aiid if we take together all the diatricta for which C<Q^ wo find on the 
average that E'p /D'>C'. 

Now it Beema to be a reaaonabk assumption that in those diatxicta whore we know 
no t h ing about the error in the death-rate, that it amounts to a itacUon ‘ k * of the 
lower limit of the error in the distiicte for which we have such knowledge. 

Thus 

E,> /D=b, B'p /H' and E„ =Eb +0 

B'b /B'=k.EB IB 


B=D audB'^^D’ 


and approximately B=D 


Hence, E^ /B—CyB-t-En /B 


^C/B+Bb id 
=C/B+k. E'p fW 


Similaxly 

E'b/D'=C'P‘+ h.EB ;B * D 
=C'/D'+k. C/B+k. *:Ei, /D' 


andB'n =£*6 +C' 


(l-k»)-C'jDHk.C/B 


,_C7D'-J-k.C/B 


(IV) 


If we araume that k=J, this ia equivalent to saying that the error in the death- 
rate in thediatricts whew the birth-rate error a in excess isAoI/ the error in the death- 
rate in those districts in wluch the death-rate error is in excess, and the birth-rate is 
assamed to be whoUy free from ewoi. 


C/B=40 


Putting C'/D'=7-4 


B'„ ==37‘6/3-=12-6 % (wior in death-rate) 

^ ' and E'« /B'=5 I 

B„ /B=(4'0-(-i x 7-4)/|!=10*3 % (error inbirth-»te) 

and Ed /Ds=6’3 

thus the percentage errors in the birth-and death-rates in the districts where the 
tirth-rato is more in error are 10'3 and 6*3, and in the districts where the death-iato 
is more in the error are G'l aod 12*5. 

The average error of birth and death-rates is thus 


34*2 




4 


4 


Another alternative ie to aesume that where the birth-rate is more in error than the 
death-rate, the error of the latter is k times (k<l) the former, and tke versa. 

We shell then have, 


E'D/D'=C7D'-l-k.ri>/D’. 
EJB.=C/B. l/(l-k) 
E't,/D'=C7D' l/(l-k) 


Amnming that in the districts where the birth-rate is more inonor than the death- 
rate that the latter is hall the former, we get 


«Dd aesuming the same values of C and C' as before, we got 


k=i 

Eb/B=2C/B 

E'd/I>"=2C'/D', 


Emns in 


In Districts where the error in tortb-rate is greater 
In Distaicts where error in death-rate is greater 
The mean of these results is 




therefore 1 birth or death in 13 is not recorded. 


On an average 
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The iigureft given bdow or« the percentage errors on the recorded birtlu. The actneJ 
births will number lC8'6to 1(30 recorded. 

The percentage errors on the actual birtba will fc« 

8-5/106'5«7-e % 
that ia about 1 m 13. 

Thus we reach the couclnaion that the vital statietics of the Ponjab are Uhelf to be 
a boat 7 or d percent, in error, and that, pronsionallj, erroni of about It per cent, in the 
birth-rate and ol eaf S per cent, in the death-rates any be adopted aa probable. Finally 
it is clear tbat the census figures of 1911 and 1921 do not establish the accataoy of tlw 
vital stat^tics to a greater degree of aocoracy than 7 or 8 per cent, of error. 

Since making the above deductions slight arithmetical errora were discovered in 
Mr. Middleton’s table on page 54, and the foUowittg revised table must be adopted instead:— 

Colcwlction of the percetUagi trron of the birth oni denih retumt an the atsumption* 
that in any one dietrist one at feoij of the refonts is nhsolufe/y osrrec/. 
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m w * + 



1 4 

3-8 

5 

Ferozepoie 

p - ^ * 



0-09 , 

- 4 

0 

Lahore 

mm ^ W‘ 



1-7 

■ 4 

7 

AmntBar 

ft # * * 



1 ft 

0-48 

a 

Simla 

HI' V 



14E'2 

¥■ ¥ 

9 

Eangra 

¥ 4 ¥ * 



¥ ft 

4'4 

10 

Aml^ 

¥ ft ft - 



¥ ¥ 

0-26 

tl 

Hoehiarpor 

# ft ft ft 



■ ft 

4 27 

12 

Gurda^pur 

ft 1 4ft 



i ft 

8'5 

13 

Sialkot 




ft ft 

8-0 

14 

Oujrat 




4 ¥ 

12-61 

IS 

Jbelum 

¥ ¥ ft « 



ft ft 

0-36 

16 

Rawalpindi 

1ft ft ft 




6*18 

17 

Attocle 

V ■ ft 



ft ft 

16‘6 

18 

Montgomery 

#• 4- 4 4 



23-6 


19 

Shahpur 




25‘4 • 

ft ft 

20 

Mianwali 

■’ft - ft 



ft ft 

9'8 

21 

Lyallpur 




ft ft 

i 

22 

Jhang 

*#' 



-- ft 

' 8*0 

33 

Multan 




ft ft 

579 

24 

Muzaffargarh 

-ft f ft ft 



ft ¥ 

7-29 

i5 

Den Ghaxi Khan 

ft ¥ ft * 


■ft A: 

ft 4 

13'3 




Total 

ft ft 

195-89 

132’94 




Average 

4 4 

3265 

7-0 


If we adopt the corrected values of tbe excess errors in the birth and daath'rates 
instead of Middleton’s values, then excluding Simla, the percentage excess error is 

lOH % for the birth-rate 
7‘00 % for the death-rate. 

Let oa take these aa 10 % and 7 % respectively, 
i. e„ C/B=10 and C7D'=7 

























(0 Thtn on t!io aMumptioo that the artor in the daath-rato in the diatricta wtoro 

birth-rate error is in is hali the average error in the oistnelB where the 

mtnimusi can be fixed.* 

EB/B=C/B+i E7D' 

Byi>=C7D’+iE/B 

fici 

E,/B=lfi. Ej,/D=fi, =li, EV/B'=9 

xVverage =ii±lBi±il=U-25%. 

p * 

[ii] On the aeeamptiou that the error in the birth-raie, where the death-rate error li m 
exeeea, is ^ the error in the death-rate, and vice vtna, 

B' /D'=(r/D'-t-iE^p/D' 

Eb/B-C/B-4. Eb/B 

We get 

Eb/B=20, Ei>/D=10. EV®'"’- 


AvecAge onor 


20 +14+104-7 ^, q-TB %' 


Taking the mean of the two resulta we may eay that the average error of the 

birth and death-rates, (Mruminjtht ccinweea are corred, is 12 %. 

If we treat this as the staodaid error and adopt an eatunate^ of 1 standard 

error of a census, the stAndard error of the birth- and death-rates b given by 


Ev *=(«2)*+(*-24)’ 
-144+ 18-162 


Ev-12-7% 

* This is the percentage error on the cecorded births and deaths, Aseuming the erroia 
are always in defect the percentage error on the actual biitbs and deaths is 

j2'7 X 100_tf.tt 0/ 

im A . 

This leeult ia still more anlavouiable t« the acciiiaey of the vital atatiitits. and li 
tdifcy e^CAggorata their to correct 

However it ia clear that whatever tho standard error in the vital atatistica b, whether 
6, S, orll per cent,, an? vory far from being inatified id aasmmng thm statifitica to bfr 
really tJoae to the truth. 


• Note ib»t dftelKi buiitfttt ibnt dtmHng: with diitiitti in wKcb ibe dir rtb-imlo oiror k \u 








APPENDIX S. 

Tbt nlatioiiship betwsti) dfliksity of rural popuialicik pir A^uare mil^ with th« Datnct 
" psrctuiape at cullivaled arta, 

Briofi^p there as Mr. UiddletoJi etotefi a clear iLAeodatiou bf^twees deaidt; af rural 
poptilatjon and percentage af cidtivAted area in each XHatcct, but the conclnoioiL that density 
of popnlatioii increases faster than the percentage of the cnltivated area, can hardly be said to 
be efltabliahed without a labonous onaiyais. Speaking statistically the law of density could 
only be accepted, if it were shown— 

(ai that the Tegieesion of denuty of poputa^on on percentage of cultivated area 
is not linear. 

(h) that the fegreosion curve is concave upwardjL, 

Now, the testing of these points« making allowance for the errors due to the soiaUness 
of the sample, la a considerable task; bnt we can get on approximate result by fitting the data 
with second and third order purabolie. If this is done w-e find (calltng ” D ** the ru^ density 
per square mile, and k the percentage of cultivated area} 

—23-260-5-6^9 k— 

D=- 23741+4-005kd-te3k*-^^(K)OSk* 

These equations show that— 

(a) the relation of denst^ to cultivaiied area is expressed very nearly by a straight 
line, both the square and cubic terms being small up to a percentage of SO 
for the cultivated area, which is above the limit found in tluH data, 

(h) as judged by the quadratic; the curvature is convex upwards^ w^hich is exactly 
the opposite conclusion to that reached in paragraph 18* 

(e) as judg^ by tbe cublCt there is an dmost negllgibk concadty upwards for 
voluea of k less than iS per oent.^ but that for higher valucB of k the curve 
is once more convex upwards. 

It IS by no msans oertmn^ ^vithout a much fuUer analysLti, whether the curvature would 
be positive or negalive^ if the errors of mndom sampling could be eliminated, and it is not 
intended to set up any law in opp^i^^ition to that of Bfr. Middleton. Unless, however, he has 
used other and wider material than that discussed herCji judgment as to the nature of the 
divergence From linearity of the association of denrity of population and cidtivaied area must 
be suiipended. In fact one might in slang phrase say that the data gi^ir a v^iy good imitAtioti 
of linear relarianship.* 

The data and the quadratic and caluc paraI>ol«» are shown in the diagram below — 



AO^OCIATIQN OF DISTRICT DENSITY OF ROFUL POPULATION AND 
PERCENTAGE OF CULTIVATED AREA. PUNJAB. 1921. 

EQUATIDft OF OUADfiATIC RAiLABaLA 

EQUATKIH OF CUOlC RaRAOOLA -w ^ DcSX^n29»2-QD02 m 

POIHT OF OF CUBIC AT MX OF CUI-YlVATlO AREA 




re , M 44 50 

RCfiCEhTAaceF CU-TtmTXa AflU Hi LaCh OSTOCrT 


kJ , 


*Thii dwB Dot of eottne, tOMiUrre i* AXemfl ou oomspoodciace betv»]i deoaity ud peit^oli^ 
qC ouldvwted AM. £tbji il tbe oomUUw li thnr, £1 ii (wtunlj oot a po^t ew doabt wUch Ur. Kid- 

dki^ Liap^Ad, Iborgk be did not lUla tL 
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APPENDIX 3. 

ScAlU DtSTAKCZ. 


Let 08 find tlie menn scalar diataaco of a triai^;Jt; 

% 

ABO from iho Apex A 


The yalae ie given by 



8 


I£ 


r*d 9dr 


// 


r dtf d r 


> integrated over the ana of the triangle. 


The limits of t an 0 and p eec. fl , lor 0 < S < J8 
The limits of r an 0 and pfleo.9,fc»0<fl<a 

where a and fi an the angles which the perpendicnlaz p makes with the sides A 0 
«nd AB nspeotively. 

Cdl the ana of the triangle A^ then 

■w 


AS 


,/3 p SM. S ^ ^ P ■« 

J J r* dr d9 4" J J r* dr 


p nc. 0 

d$ 




f p* see.* fl , . f p* seo.*fl 

J ^ - d 9 + J -1- 


T/". 


Now Jeec.* 9 d 9 =«* J * <1 tan 9 

« 8«c. 9 tan 9-^*1011 9aa 9«ee.* 9 d 9 

xa jKC. 9 tan fi-’Jrin* 9 Bco. * d 

= 8eo.9 tan 9 —Jd 9 aeo. * 9 + J sec, 9 d 9 

.■.2jseo.* 9 = eec, 9ton9+Jogtan j 








+10* 


^ T +/^)^ 


— -Bg ^ Mc, a tan a + acc. tafl /J+log | 2 ) ^^ 

If th€ triangl* b iaoswlea „ =* A and tha maan scalar distance is then 

^ sec. » tan rt + log tao ^ f '+ f J 

Now we have for the triangtee formed by joining the terminals of a aide to the amtru 
the following values of a. . - 


* 

Figarw^ 

a 

Sec a inn a 

log tan^l+IJ 

Sam cols. 

, 4 and a. 

pVA"’ 

(1) _. 

(*) 

(3) 

wy 

(fi) 

w 

Huttgau 4 * 

30^ 


■iUMMl 

1'41ESOT3 

2270507 

Bquftm 

4(S» 

V4mu 

-seism 

2-aa55sft 

1 

EqalUlesihl tnAnftB 

60" 

a*4Ml02 


A-igim 



8 5/Va^ 


(71 

1 (81 

2-77lSie 

'37Tm 

2'29S5SS i 


2'097410 

■403G4T 



<•' - , 
K 

his- 


Now call Q the whole area of the figure. 

VC., Q=6A for the hc^on -v 

=4A for the square , v • 

■ =3A for the triangio ^nilato^} 

For a circle from the centre &^\/Q='S7fil26 ■ ^ ^ 

Rotutning to the general formula, a graplno method of detemintng the mean^ ar 
distance, applicable to an irregular honndary. will^bc developed. 

We have * 



d«dr‘ 


i 


integrated over the whole area of the flgnie. 


//' 


r dd dr 








Let 0 be the point Irom which the metui ac^lar 
distance ie to be detennined^ 


Lot P be anr point in the boundazy. 

Ji 1 i 


Lot Q be point on O P (predaoed if afiOftseary)* 
ench that ^ 

• ' r . ^ 


f IIV 



-»• 4 
























it 


O P*-i. OQ ^ 


then ii O Q =B, we get 
end 






JjliRde. dR, 


r d* df 

where the intent a extend ever the enter and the innoi curves reapectively. 
Calling A the area of the original curve 

the area of the Donatructed curve i 

® * A* * !.. 

and the mean scalac distaDCe can at once be obtained plnnimetHcaliy. 

Let I be the unit of length cm which O P is measured j 


h- 


O P» 
0 Q* 


fi't'' j. 




and where 0 P=sO Q we got, 

1=0 P=0_Q. 


In order to caloulafce graphically the mean acabr diatanoe for any contour from My 
point, it will suffice to meoattro the area of the two curves in the same witj and multtray 
twO'thicda of their quotient by the distanoo adopted as unity, for which the two radii 
vectors are equal. 

The contoora of 4 villages together]; with the Eemi-cubical curve for the calculations 



mmVi SHOWING'ACTUAL VILUGE BOUNOARYL^ 
AND CURVE WHOSE RAQIUS VECTOR IS THEJEMI Ci^ 

„ _ — 

TMT OF T«£ !WNO.UtY fOR THE DETIiWWRTlW Of TOE llU|miAS «!TWt«. 


fifAff KAL4*mrifKimi-a Jf fLfJ 

MHA w tJLunr - tn ma 
pfmiffmi mtrm AhStnAH 


mint iciLit onr^wcf- f4f 
Mli CF VfaAiei **r 9 SQ. MitiM 

Mtff Iffi&iMt iili£Li /2s^ 

tmj m itfi. W'- 


IIIUOE SHWii T^HSiL ihffiWA 


lif£4JV iCMA^ 0#JjTAlTfwfl-Ji if i 
jflf4 sF muu ifilU' 

, pfir:^jvr*Br m^rm iHo tHAPi 
, jm&WCfifr (POUrrW 
50?* l7JP.C* iJ^ ■ 




Of rftLi*E • ifj « 
iftitHFCi m ifiw fiihf fa jMjji 


ol the mean f^calar 
diBtuucti afe shown 
in tha attached 
diagiaiE^v Th# rela¬ 
tive data for theae, 
and 2 other village 
are g^veti in th« 
fltatemant below, 
and the fignrca in 
ed. T of thifl itate- 
metit ftbow that the 
abape of the vdlaga 
boundary and the 
poaition of the 
abadi, is far Ironi 
being m favonxable 
to agrlcoUnral ope^ 
rationa m they^ 
might be. 
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APPENDIX 4. 


liOKTAUTV KKOii VAMOU8 DISEASES. 

4A]L T\w imaiul diwth-r&t« fratu L86T lu IftSl {ioelu&ivflj imm {!) cbottrft, (2) unmU-iH^x, ;3^ bvwciJ 
OoEnp'ft^ni^^ f4) ptAgiKp (S> fpve^r*, jO) mM *• otiar 4 iid (?) all caasc*^ (B>—Tbo j^aiddaI TanAlitill of tt» 

d^AUu tvQm aboTQ LftOffBd for the 2 perioiffl JEST—1BS6 yoa^) anS L6&7^I021 (2Sy«acfX (C)»—A 
oompariaon ol tho utb&a wid nsral dkath-ratf b (roni tluf ennwra^ed in [A) above. 

The object of thi^ Appendix ia metely to avjumanue in oouYeinient foriu the broad eta- 
tiatical features of the deaths aa daaai&ed in the Public Health retuoifi aince 1S6T. 

The three seetzons into which the Appendix ie divided wiU be taken aenatim. 

(d).—T/ie annual death-rcU^ fmn ld67 (a 1921 fr&m (l)cAoferap (2) small¬ 

pox, (3) hcfwel complairUs, (4) plc^e^ (6)/cwrfif* (6) afl “ oi/icr caussst (7) 

The death-rates have all been edculated afresh froni, the odginaJ data o! mortality front 
each disease for the Punjab (BciiiEh Terntory) as constituted from time to time, the North- 
West Frontier Province being excluded from 1900 and onwards. The actual census rettume 
for 1868,1881,1891, 1901,1911 and 1921 have been used for the yeam zxamed ; but for the 
inter-censal periods the population has been found by mtercalatm^ geometric series, whose end 
terms coincide with the actual census populatioDs. The whole set of enumerated and cal' 
eulated populatious is shown in the table in statement 1. Far the sake of comparison of the 
growth of the populatiop before and after the separation ol the No rt-h-Weat Frontier Province 
the figures for the territory comprised in this Province have been added to the Punjab figures 
since 1900 (inclusive)^ The figures sufier from the defect (so far as comparisou goes j of the ex¬ 
clusion since 1911, of the part of the Delhi population which Ilea to the weati of the Jumna 
for which separate figures are not available in the tables. 

The interpolated population will difier from the actual popularion, sometimes by large 
amounts, and it would have been better to use the vital statistios of births deaths to deter¬ 
mine the population at one census from that of the pucecediug census, and then apply a geo¬ 
metric progression to the re^dtial difierences between the calculated and obterved ix>pu1ationa 
at the later census. 

The diagrams may now be consulted^ 



NUMBER OF DEATHS IN THE PUNJAB PER MILLS OF; THE POPUUTION 

ALL (CAUSES. 
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NUMBER DF DEATHS iN THE PUNJAB PER MtLlE OF THE POPULATION 
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NUMBER OF DEATHS IN THE PUNJAB PER MILLE OF THE POPULATION 
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(B )—Ths seogoivil vwioJtio* dtalha* 

The Bfiaaoaal mort^ty has be«a stiidied by Newsholme’* metliod, in which tha avotaga 
daily death-rate ia doterBuiw<i in two ways (1) by dividing the total mort^y of the month 
by the nu-nbet of daya in the month, and (2) by dimding the total mor^ty of the year by 
the number of days in the vear. The ratio of the quotient in (1) to the quotient in (2). espij^d 
m a p 3 tcetttaae »vea a measure of the rdative intentity of the disease month by month, m 
compared to the average inteatity throughout the yean The peroentagea eaoh nwnth, 
year by year, having been deterinined, the mean monthly intoiwity and the etandard deviation 
ate re^lv deteemined for any particular group of years. In the preneut case the statisfaca 
for 1861— 1921 have been divided into two groups, namely, 1867—1896 (30 years) ^ 
1897—1921 (25 years), the objects aimed at being (1) to obtmn eventually a oompatativb 
ee-iea of groups each of 30 years’ duration ae the figures for future jests become available; 
(2) to distinguish the pre-c<dony eia from the ooloay era that was inaugurated by the start¬ 
ing in 1897 of the Lower Chenab Canal, and (3) to discrimmate the seasonal vanationa 
wSch arise from ohanoe from those which are basic, and oiay, therefore, be expected to be 
commoit to botli groapfi of years. 

The diagrams below give the means and co^effidents of variation of the mortality ratei 
calculated in the maimer described for each month for the two groups of years aepaiately. 


to Ono/vn jsfHi &/ tkt urian and rvnl death-rates ficm Tarioai dU^tet. 

Tbe fat) sfeitements of the deaths year by year from each disease in rural and urban 
areas are too lenj^thy to be reproduced. From the tables only the following nsulti an 
noted:— 


Iyac9t». 

Ayeeaom or TUB 

per 

£im| ijiiiir. 

Tom. 

Cliali<l«(le77—iSai.erHudinx 1SS5—1SS8) .. i. 


1 if- 

<ym 


anuihws {tsTr—1021. ^sci^dme ifuts^ms) 


-- 


0^94 

(isoi— mi) .. 


fc * 


1 

Kpwn(lST7—1921,«setwt]ng 1S85—im) 


+ q 



Bowoleoiaplslnt* (1S77—103t.exclii41iig 189S 1888) 
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Ml 

-i 1 t mm 

SapiratarydiieBBetf (100^.10211 .. .. .. 
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4 -i- 


5-77 

IniwifH (1877—1021, os«Mi)]g 1SS£—1838) 


-i 


0-40 

. Ali “utter ” nicw* (1877—1021. eietadiue 183.S—1888] .. 

h ii 

i. 


ll£Q 

All Mom 11877—1021, taclndins 1885-188$) 

,P 

■P ■ 

30^14 

ILTIS 


We may aummaiUe the atatistical eondudema indicated by the 3 dosses of dgures in 
respect of each disease. The medical os|)ert must interpret them in the light of his own tech« 
nice I knowledge. 

CHOLERA. 

General trend, —The mortality from cholera shone no dgns cf general ditsJnutidb in tl a 
65 years 1867—1921. 

Seasonal tunb/ion.—Cholera is most evident during the suinmer monthe ' though then 
is a very marked di0cnnce between the seasonal xoriatibn in tlie Tt-t and Snd group of years. 
Dndng 18G7—1896 the cholera mortality ctm'e had a double hump, but is only dngly huniped 
in the later years 189?—1D2L Light is thrown nn thJe phenomenon by considering separately 
yean of high, medium, and low cholem mortality, as it !b found that the years of medium and 
low mortality exhibit a double hump, the fiist in Jlay or June, the second in September; 
while years of high mortality have only a single maximum in August. 

The varialdlity of deaths from cholera (shown by tbe dotted lines on the diagrams) is 
very high, as might have been anticipated from its e jiidctnie character. 

end rnruf orana.—Cholera produces a much greater mortality in towaa than in 
villages. Out of 39 years the rural areas had a greater cholera mortality in only T years. 

SM^VLL-rOX. 

(rcnerof trend.—The eeasonal luriation curves for 1867—18D6 and 1897—1921 agree 
very closely : so do their variabilities, hlajdmum mortabty is to he expteted in. liny. 
I>cwmbi»r is the mouth in which there is the greatest uncertainty as to an onthreak, 

Grban owd rarol areas. —Smalbpox causi s !| time:! the proportionnte nomherof dcatha 
in towns than it does in vUlagcs. In only 8 yean out of 39 was chcre a greater rural than 
urban mortality. 

' B03TEL COllPLADJTS. 

Cfenerof trend.—There appeata to be a very steady tendency for deaths from howe] 
complointa to diminish, and einco 19C0 the death-rate has not exceeded 1 per miSe, 

Seosoitolti'JnuftoR.—The incidence of bowel complaints is greatrot.at two parts of the 
year. May and October. The variability is low, in no case exceeding 25 per cent., the causes 
which produce bowel eomplointa being appare ntly more or leffl similar in character and inten* 
sity from year to year. 

’ Urban and rural areas,—Town dweltere are essentially more subject to bowel compluints 
than residents in rural areas. Out of 41 yearn 1877—1884 and 1889—1921, in no single year 
was the mortality in urban less than in rur^ areas from this cause. 

- PL.AGCrE. 

General Irend.—So far os any general tendemy is exhibited by a disease which appears 
firetin recent Pnnjab Mstory in 1901, it might be supposed that pisguc is diaappetring, 

iSeaaoiuif mnolion.—The data are too Uniited tor a secure detcrnunsticn. 

UHmn o»d rural areas.—Rural .areas suffered more than urban areas in 12 out of 21 
yeanending 1921. 
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FEVERS. , ^ ^ 

^ 1 . j iBflR tJie eeneiaJ tendency appeal* to be (or a conetancy of tnfr 

General fwnd.—Since 18M ^ ^ Influenza cpdenuc. 

death-rate (tom fevoi*: the hgh wasonal chart. One in Slny-Jttne 

Seawnal iMrjoium.-Two ^ variability ia low, 

ter P.T ernt.. «..«.»». with .*» »d«io ch™:«r of .1«. 

all “OTHER" CAUSES. 

Or«,.<,««^-Tbi. .ptii <« •«» "P'™'* >«" ‘-’ '“«• 

tendency to diroiniahanoe. exoceted there ia very little variation from 

'“'“oX.'tilCrp^-^Pth. bo* “Mhri" «.««. i. t.™ ri«,» 

proportionately the tmniberH o( deaths in roral areas. 

ALL CAUShS. .... * _ 

rt. The ifeneral death-rate whether due to physiological caos^ or to a 

General "3"^ *}_ isoia 1867—1890; rince then it appeara to be on 

areas in 37 out of 41 years. STATEMENT 1. 
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18»B 
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18B0 

1801 

1802 

1883 

1894 


Yn 

P^pulatidlh ot thft 
^tkh Pun^Atk. 

0- j 

Vtv. 

PopulAtlofii oi tbe 
Br.tJli I'lmiil}, 

popuJb^itjfi «t Pniijit » 
piloF to JftO0, 


n.Ai).4H 11 


1895 

21.488,470 



i7.eiM9t i 

SO 

im 

31,646,766 

, 

* 

n.msaa : 

11 

1887 .J 

S1,806;21<| 
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17,79^065 i : 

32 

|8ft8 

21,966,822 



lT,BS9,97l 

33 

1890 

22,128,634 


i A ' 

17.0S3,7TO 

34 
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30.330.3 j 9 

2S«91,ei4 
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16^078,07^ 

3G 

1901 -J 

30,330430 ' 
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V i 
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lS,2e&143 

:^A 
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22,717,296 



38 
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* i- 

18,«(J,*1* 

3ft 

1903 
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22,981.802 

■ •■ 

1S,&57.00« 

40 

1005 

10,161,669 

23,116,212 

m '» 

i8,S54.3S0 

4] 

mi 

20,1161362 

23,249^498 


1 1A7S3.107 1 
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1908 
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m * 
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\%.iSOAit 
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^ 20,046,631 
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tajois.t'Tfi 

44 

(910 
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2X656,644 


1»,237.«»» 
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2X79X963 


19^,000 

|48 
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20,0(4,$48 

2X98X764 
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, 19,932.51* 



, 19383,045 

l« 
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„ 

' 1015 
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. sexawsi 



W,240,271 
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20.447322 
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. 20i.66S3« 
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i L9ie 
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11320,562 
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1 1 laao 
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APPENDIX S 


Crasce of stmvtVAii roa childjien ih.tarioub tbaes of married letf. 


iRkfl a aiiigle parentai pair wba liavi' been n^srri^d i yeaia. Let tie chance, llafe a 
child bora in the pth year of mamage aorvive till the begiMiing of (p+l) th year* be F 
[Properly wiU vary with the ordinal ^'o. of the child, chiMieu bom after the Erat having 
a better aarriva] rate than the Erat bom.J 


Let the chance, tliat a child bom in the pth year of maniage liYea liom the beginiiiiig 
of the qtb up to the end of the 9th year o{ Ua age, be 

Then the children bora In the Eiat year of mained life alive at the end of the Gitt 
year are-* 


f I Bn 1 

The children alive at the end of the 2nd year are — 
f 1 R It I B111 (aged I to 2) 

+ f, Rjji (agpd 0 to 1) 

The children alive at the end of the 3rd ytar are — 

fi ^in Bui (aged 2 to 3) 

H"ft B^i; B*i j (aged 1 to 2) 

+f, Ri., (aged 0 to 1) 

The children alive at the end of the xth year ate — 


* 1 R lu B i» i * * - 


(aged X — 1 to x) 


"h^i Bj, 1 Rm ., 


(aged X—2 to x—1) 


i B *i 1 R it t - - - 


(aged X—3 to X—2) 


+f» Rsii 


(aged Q to 1 ) , p «^ 

* (1) 


There are in the Bommation ^ different B'a. That ia for a tnarriage of 30 yean 

duration the number of R'b will be 4GS. By putting all the B'a equal to each other we am 
therefore making a pretty liberal aaaninption. It Beams, however^ necessary to do so, in order 
to get practical condoEioiiB, 

Pul 

■* Ru* 

** R(,g-| 


R,ii — E 

Then the number of children alive at the end of the xth year is (from I pair of 
patents) 

, 1; = f, R* (aged x—1 to x) 

+ f^ (aged x—3 to ^—1) 

+ ». ,, 

+ f, R (aged 0 to 1) 

bag>tt3ii by parent? wht> have completed x years of married tife^ 

Now we are given the number of marriages in their xth yeai^ and the anmber of 
children alive of marriages in their xth year. 

Let = number of children alive from parents in thek xth year of marriage- 
m, ^ aumbor of parents in their xth 3'^eai of marriage. 

Then 1^ m^ ^ ifi 

Jl- =|,R* + UE'-* +. + fmE- . 

m. 

Take tko valu83 ol auiJ from the tables* 

For the 0th recorded year ol marriage x=l 
„ let recorded year of marriage i—3 
and ao on. 














Ifb = ioU) nomber of dutdcen boCQ to p^ats now in their xtb jeer of 
maixiftge. 

+ •• •• •* 

±1 = f, +l,+i*+ .. .. f, (B) 

lU^ 

ii Ve go back to the general expieaaiou (1) we haya iucccaaiTely, by patting 
x=l,2,3, .. 

ra, 

=» fj Bt'i Bj,t + ft Bfii 


il— 1= 11 It|,j H i)t B|,g + fj Bj»i 

“i 


= f ^ B i,) B ii,• •• {( K,j], K^t B((|».*• •+> 

+ f, ftoi 

Tbifl ^yc9 us X eqaations to solve ^ ^ imknowni 


Rfii ^us R iT #*■■-* ** Rji X 

Rfri Hft + R^ 

-i^ IP -v-f " 

R, * I 

The'fe’ are ^ven bv eqtiatiana fB). . 

Now it gee 01 8 reasonable to assume that the survival rate of children in tbeir i»tn 
year of age bom in the mth year of luarrisge oi their jiarents, is equal to the general 
eutvival rate for the nth year of age multiplied by a factor depending only on lie dorataon 
of mardage at the time of ktrth> 

We then bave 

Rm.a—Rm R, 

Thus we get 


h 

mt 

Jj = 
m. 


f, Ki R, 


i^f^Ki* RiB,Rb + fi R,* Ri Rf + f, R, Ri 

m, 

— =x 1 iRiRj R*iRj-iRa + f(RiRiR,Ri "R*-1* 

m* 


(P) 


+ •*»••■**••*'» * *. . .. * *. 

' +fx R* Rj 

We may now put in (C) the actual survival rntee for the general population Ri, R» 

H, 'and the values of the t’a determined'from (B?, and we haves equations to do- 

t^inethe X unknowns Ki, K,. K,...K* which give tie influence of duration of 
mairiage at birth on the aurvival of the children at aU age*. „ 

If we call ti, the number living at age x nccoidlng to table 1 of the ac.uanal Jieport 

for the Census of 19U {pl87j m our notation 

««- 

* La —1 

So the Tallies of B,.R, .. ehonld be found from this table and then 

■“i*^'T^^,tartTtb^^ .together. From Table J*. We Ta.blr Punjab, males 

page 18T, Census of India Report 1911, vol. I. part l. the survival rates R are given by 
sn^actiiiB the percentages in col, 4 from ICO and expressing as a decimal, t.e., 

Rj= *7021 

P , = -9061 
R, » *9323 
=. *9603 
etc etc# 

The r# are determined from equations (B) and tnldag the leitiUty foi the first ten 
yeara only, equations tO then give lO equaiiona for the 10 imkn^uns K^, B 
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